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AxIsTOTLE, whose works are a mine of practical wisdom, in his 
Nicomachian Ethics, makes the remark that the best and shortest ~ 
way to understand moral science is to be a good man: for, if we 
begin by a living experience of the what, the how and why will 
follow of themselves, and the facts of our moral existence will by 
degrees assume a scientific shape in the natural workings of a 
speculative mind. Apxyy yagro ‘OTI* xas ci rovro gasvorro dpxouy~ 
Tus, ovdev roocdencs tov AIOTI. . . . So also Quinctilian, in the 
same tone of high moral health, will not allow that even an orator 
can be formed out of any other materials than those which virtue 
supplies.  Orator perfectus nisi vir bonus esse non potest.” 
So sound and sensible are these ancients in all ethical matters 
that even a doctor of theology could not speak more properly. 
Arts and sciences, with all their pride and parade, are viewed as 
merely the outward limbs and flourishes of an inward soul; ra- 


* The Original Rhythmical Grammar of the English Language; or the Art of Read- 
ing and Speaking on the Principles of the Music of Speech. By the Rev. James Cuar- 
MAN, Teacher of the Science and Practice of Elocution, Edinburgh. Edinb, 1821. 
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mifications growing out from a substantial and abiding nucleus of 
humanity, the essence of which is expressed in these significant 
words—a good man, And what is this, other than what we are 
taught in that most preguant passage of the Gospel of St. John, 
‘* If ye do my will ye shall know of the doctrine.” Faith and 
philosophy, which sometimes seem made only to quarrel, agree 
here ; they both teach one and the same great truth ; which, when 
reduced to its most general scheme (for it is by no means con- 
fined to ethics) may be expressed thus—all knowledge of things 
within us, and therefore most peculiarly human, presupposes a 
living experience of the thing attempted to be known; all science 
of human emotions, or of the acts that are the expression of these 
emotions, can only proceed out of the fruitful soil of a soul which 
has been deeply stirred by these emotions; a man must be the 
thing before he can know it. 

Take an example. A small critic of the old French school at- 
tempts to measure Wordsworth. What is the consequence? He 
finds every thing out of joint, and disproportionate. Nothing 
will please him, not even the Excursion. This poem is ludi- 
crous, and that is puerile; one expression is too mystical, and 
another is too plain; this is against all rule, and that ‘* will never 
do.” In the language of the literary world, a certain well-ordered 
concatenation of phrases of this description has been wont to be 
termed criticism : but what is the real amount of all such prate ? 
Were it not much wiser, and much honester, to say at once, 1 do 
not like it; 1 do not understand it; I have no eye for it; it does 
not lie in my way? Thus the course would be cleared, and every 
one might tramp his own journey, and find room enough and to 
spare. But if a neat, precise, critical understanding will thrust 
itself into the enchanted island of poetry, where music floats upon 
every cloud, and hangs upon every green tree, what is to be ex- 
pected from such an untoward conjunction but confusion, and 
babble, and discord? All criticism indeed of poetry, when at- 
tempted to be constructed by the mere understanding in a sys- 
tematic scientific shape, is a thing impossible. There is no real 
criticism upon paper that assumes the square and compass, or 
affects the tone of dictatorship. ‘The best things that have been 
said of poets have been said by those who would have as soon 
attempted to write a cosmogony of the universe, as to point out 
critically the beauties and the faults of their favourite authors; 
but in the fulness of poetic love and reverence they have acci- 
dentally thrown out words, that have expressed the character of 
this or that great writer with more striking truth and precision 
than pages of most erudite criticism could have elaborated. And 
thus what we quoted above from Aristotle proves as true of critical 
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science as of ethical. Have a care in the first place to be the 
thing you wish to know. Make sure of the ér:, and the dirs will 
follow. Be a good man, and understand ethics; be a devout 
man, and understand Christianity: be a man of love, and under- 
stand poetry. 

What should a man do then, and what genus of living emotions ~ 
should he have deeply experienced, in order to comprehend and 
make comprehensible the theory of metres? The subject does 
not seem very profound. Every man who can walk knows what 
common time is, and every man who can waltz knows what triple 
time is; but at the same time it is manifest that in the details of 
rhythmical science, especially when applied to a dead language, 
difficulties will occur; and the Greek scholar who wishes to re- 
construct the rhythmical harmony of a Pindaric ode or an AZschy- 
lean chorus, will find that he has a task to perform that can ill 
dispense with the preparation of a wide and manifold musical ex- 
perience. ‘To keep time to the stable but varied march of 
Milton, or to thread the harmonious mazes of Thalaba, may seem 
comparatively an easy thing. We are familiar with the movement 
of the language; and its natural accents, even without the aid of 
music, form themselves into perfect rhythm to ourears, But are 
you quite sure even of this? Can you read every line in Milton 
or Southey in such a manner as the refined musical ear of a prac- 
tised elocutionist will approve? Are you ignorant that there are 
periods of organ music in the divine song of Milton that have 
confounded our most erudite editors, and spoken no harmony to 
our most nice prosodians? Or do you perhaps belong to that 
notable corporation of modern critics who, with Dr. Nott at their 
head, believe that the best poetry is that which is submitted to 
the eye, and not to the ear, and whose proper habitation is not in 
the soul of a man, but on the desk of a student?* Do you sub- 
scribe to that great heresy of English prosodians, which Aristox- 
enus, for its sheer absurdity, could not have comprehended ; viz. 
that there is no such thing as musical rhythm in the English lan- 
guage, no measure, no time, but only a regular seesaw alternation 
of accented and unaccented syllables? Be this as it may; hold 








* «¢ But when the works of our poets were no longer sung or chaunted, but were 
submitted to the eye, and read privately in the study, then the defects of the rhythmical 
versification were felt sensibly, and the reader found himself often encumbered with an 
unwieldy number of syllables which he could not dispose of but by reciting each line aloud ; 
a trouble few would be disposed to encounter !!!”— Nott’s Surrey and Wyatt Dissertation, 
p- 181. ‘True; very true! The whole philosophy of modern versification lies here ; 
and we see at a glance how it comes to pass that the measures of Southey are so infi- 
nitely inferior to Pope’s, and Pindar’s, pari ratione, so infinitely inferior to Southey’s. 
Perhaps also one reason lies here of Porson’s furious wrath against the Anapests in 
pari sede. But of this anon, 
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with Carey or Chapman as respects the scanning of English 
verses ; finger syllables, or number crotchets and quavers; there 
can be but one opinion with respect to Pindar and Aéschylus, 
We know that their verses were made to be sung, and have indeed 
no character, no significancy, no existence apart from music. 
Either the odes of Pindar have a musical rhythm, or they have 
no rhythm at all. If they have no rhythm at all, or at least none 
perceptible to us, as some have supposed,* then let them not be 
read; for they can only serve to barbarize the ears of our young 
men, and to occupy fruitlessly precious time that might have been 
consecrated to the study of Shakspeare and Milton. If they have 
a musical rhythm, then it can only be approached through music. 
To know the science of Pindaric metres, a man must, according 
to Aristotle’s maxim, be not a musician necessarily, but at least 
musically cultivated ; and the young Hellenist who wishes to get 
beyond the beggarly elements of a fingering prosody, must throw 
Porson, and Burney, and Gaisford behind his back for a time, 
and take a lesson from Dr. Crotch or Mr. Graham. 

The necessity of commencing the science of Greek metres with 
the practice of music has been seen and acknowledged by all 
thinking men who were competent to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject. We happen to have before us at this moment a volume of 
Professor Zelter’s Correspondence with Gothe (a work whose 
value is known to most who take any interest in musical litera- 
ture), in which the following striking and characteristic passage 
occurs :— 

“ Berlin, 2d February, 1814, 
Zevrer to GOETHE. 

“ Geheimrath Wolf sends you greeting. He is reading lectures on 
the Prometheus Bound of Aischylus, (as he says, gratis et frustra,) and 
has a great concourse of hearers. Some small metrical differences have 
separated us of late, instead of bringing us nearer together, as they ought 
to have done; but every thing runs smoothly again. I had been so 
unpolite as to tell him in his teeth without any circumlocution, that I 
considered his attempts, and those of all other philologians, orally to 
reproduce the ancient measures of the Greeks, more unmetrical than the 
most plain natural prose. I served him well. For after asking me to 
try my hand at these matters, he received my honest essays in a very 
ungracious manner. But these philologians are really a peculiar race. 
What have we to do with the Greeks and Romans if we do not under- 


* «The hexameter or heroic metre of the ancient Greeks is delightful to our ears ; 
so is the iambic metre fortunately of the stage; but the lyric metres generally, and 
those of Pindar, without one exception, are as utterly without meaning to us, as merely 
chaotic labyrinths of sound, as Chinese music or Dutch concertos,”’—-De Quincey, in 
Tait’s Magazine, Dec. 1838. How much of this is false, and how much of it is true ; 
and how much of what is true is only half true, we shall inquire as we proceed, 
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stand German in the first place? What can the ancients profit us, if 
we do not make ancient wisdom ours ? 

© When these Greek and Latin gentlemen open their mouths a man should 
stop his ears. They cannot manage either mouth or tongue, because they 
hace been accustomed to do every thing with their eyes. They read, they 


Singer, they go, they stand, and become short-sighted over their desk, and 
lame, and dry. 


* Wolf has been occupying himself much lately with the music of 
the alphabet; and | have many interesting conversations with him on 
that subject. Jf I could only bring him to this, that the alphabet is a 
work of the mouth, and metre a work of the pulse,—that is to say, a thing 
that must be evolved from within, and not scraped together from without,— 


then might the learned gentlemen begin their theory in the right way, vide- 
licet, with the practice.” * 


Is not this, reader, a fine, hearty, racy old fellow? a most 
wise professor of song; a most sensible stone-mason! Was not 
this a most rare pedagogue to train the learned Frederick Au- 
gustus Wolf into a natural and healthy perception of the great 
principles of rhythm? Might not this man have given a useful 
hint or two to Porson, instructed Professor Gaisford in the phi- 
losophy of the cesura of Anapestic verses, and even to the over- 
bearing, haughty intellect of Bentley made more manifest the 
great mystery of scansion by ‘Trochaic dipods? And observe 
how very reasonable the worthy musician is in his demands. He 
does not say, study my craft; read crotchets and quavers; con- 
sider well the great dramatic contrast of staccato and legato ; re- 
member that there are such things as rests and empty umes; do 
not mingle and confound the time of a jig with the time of a 
march; do not give to all notes equally, whether emphatic or 
non-emphatic, the same absolute unvaried quantity; and forget 
not that the close of a rhythmical period naturally demands 
notes of a very difficult value from the beginning. Professor 
Zelter did not remit the erudite Hellenist to the piano, as he 
might well have done, to learn the principles of rhythm; he 
merely told him to consult his pulse in the first place, and He- 
pheestion in the second ; to recite Greek verses instead of reading 
them ; to scan by his ear, and not by his eye. 

But though the wise musician does not insist peremptorily on 
the practical study of music as a propedeutik to the study of 
metres, what he says comes virtually to the same thing. For the 
rhythm of music sways secretly all good recitation, and though 
speaking is not singing, it is nevertheless the same faculty that 
enables a man to play a tune in good time, and to recite verses 
harmoniously ; and that wherein music differs from speech, is not 





* Zelter’s Briefwechsel, vol. ii. p. 90. 
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the rhythm, but the notes; not the time, but the tune, It is 
possible, also, in a language so fatally divorced from musical 
practice as ours, that there may, on many occasions, occur a 
complete clash between the natural rhythm of the words, and the 
rhythm of the music to which they have been set. But this 
clashing is a thing merely relative, occasioned partly by a de- 
generate state both of language and music, and partly by the 
uneducated ear of the poet, or the reckless bungling of the me- 
chanical musician ; and whether well set to music or ill, language 
still has its own natural unalienable rhythm, which is in prin- 
ciple essentially the same thing as the rhythm of music, and is 
truly valued and understood by those only who apply a _well- 
trained musical ear to the living enunciation of intelligible 
speech. But why do we waste words on a matter so plain 
as this ?—Who will contradict us?—The man who has an ear 
cannot ; and the man who has no ear has nothing to say in the 
matter. It is curious, however, to observe into what a strange 
and unnatural position the Hephestions and the Hermanns 
have brought us with regard to the natural connexion between 
language and music. ‘They have effected a formal divorce; and 
this divorce has lasted so long, that to those whom the tradition of 
the elders influences more than the living voice of nature, the 
divorce seems legitimate, and the union monstrous. Accordingly, 
some of our most ingenious elocutionists, who have endeavoured 
to bring back the English language to its natural healthy state, 
by a living re-union with music, have either been overlooked alto- 
gether by the many, or honoured with the passing glance of dig- 
nified contempt from the erudite complacency of academical men.* 





* To those who have studied their own language with that attention which it always 
deserves but seldom receives, we need scarcely say that we allude here to Mr. Steele, 
the ingenious author of “ Prosodia Rationalis,’ published so early as 1779, Mr. Thel- 
wall, and Mr. Chapman, author of the Rhythmical Grammar of the English Language, 
whose title we have prefixed. On the meritorious labours of these ingenious men, Mr. 
Guest, in his late work onthe History of English Rhythms, has the following piece of 
supercilious criticism:—‘Before I close a book which treats thus fully of the rhythm of 
English verses, it may‘be expected that I should notice a series of works which have 
been published during the last thirty years on the same subject, by men, some of whose 
names are not unknown to the public. These writers entertain a very humble opinion 
of those ‘ Prosodians,’ who scan English verse according to the laws of Greek metre, 
and they divide our hercic line, notinto five feet, but into six cadences, They are not, 
however, so averse to foreign terms as might have been looked for. With them rhythm 
is rhythmus, and an elided syllable an appoggiatura. One of these critics assures us 
that there are eight degrees of quantity in the English language; and, ‘ if the reader 
should deny that there is any such thing as cight degrces of it, in our language, for 
this plain reason, because he cannot perceive them,’ it will be his duty to confide in 
the greater experience and better educated ear of those who have paid more attention 
to the subject. I will not follow the example set by these gentlemen when they speak 
of the poor prosodian. It may be sufficient to say, that much of what they advance, I 
do not understand, and much that I do understand, I cannot approve of,’—Vol. i. 
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And the musical doctors have not been slow to join in this con- 
cert. ‘They too rejoice in the divorce ; and applying the social phi- 
losophy of Percy Bysshe Shelley to the practice of the fine arts, 
they declare the marriage of Lydian airs to immortal verse, to 
have been a thing most “unnatural and monstrous from the be- 
ginning; a yoke “of slavery which neither we nor our fathers were 
able to bear; the emancipation from which is matter of triumph 
and special gratulation, We shall quote a passage from Burney 
to this effect below.—That a man like Dr. Burney should have 
stamped such sentiments with the authority of his name is really 
serious. In what curious misapprehension these fevered fancies 
took their rise, we shall show anon; in the meantime we 
think it expedient to place ourselves, by way of precaution, under 
the orbicular shield of Professor Béckh, a man who, if he be 
not the facile princeps of European scholars, is unquestionably 
the first metrician of the age. ‘This we shall make out with very 
few words, before concluding our present remarks; in the mean- 
time we only say, that if any person shall produce to us in any 
European language an exposition of ancient metres and music, 
so clear, so comprehensive, so warm and vital, so exhaustive and 
completely satisfactory in all points, as Bockh’s Dissertation de 
Metris Pindari, then we shall say that there are two suns in the 
firmament. We speak this deliberately and advisedly; because 
it is a debt of international gratitude which we are bound to pay; 
which we feel proud to pay to the genius of a mau whose profound 
and wisely directed studies have, in one of the most important 
and difficult departments of rhythmical science, metamorphosed a 








p- 510. The circumstance of Mr. Guest having pinned these very pithy sentences to 
the end of his volume, instead of having discussed this important matter formally at 
the beginning, shows what importance is to be attached to them, and to his work 
generally. He sits down to write a history of English rhythms, without having formed 
to himself any rational idea of what rhythm is; and having discovered, in the middle 
of his progress, that certain writers, ‘‘ some of whose names are not unknown to the 
public,” have presumed to doubt the dogma of the prosodians, that ** English rhythms 
are made up of a regular succession of acceuted and unaccented syllables, without re- 
gard to quantity,” and not being able to shun the matter altogether, he straightway 
assumes the bravo, and rejoices in the moral courage to despise what he has not the in- 
tellectual capacity to understand. Had Mr. Guest been so happy as to have received one 
or two lessons in elocution from the Rev. Mr.Chapman, he might have been saved 
from that legion of blunders with which his book isat present deformed. That mangling 
and dislocation of our finest verses which his scholastic doctrine of elision exhibits, 
gives proof of a rhythmical state of mind that some reasonable humility might have 
taught to confide in the greater experience and better educated ear of a musical elo- 
cution: alist of such acquirements as Mr. Chapman. As to crotchets, quavers, minims, 
semibreves, and dotted notes, which seem to be the real offence of those ‘‘ men whose 

names are not altogether unknown to the public;” if Mr. Guest will cast a glance over 
to Germany he will find that Voss, so carly as 1802, Apel in 1816, Meineke, in 1817, 
and other writers since that time, have employed the principles and characters of music 
to illustrate the rhythm of the German language, without offence. Shall pedantry find 
a home in England only ? 
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chaos into a world, and resolved the discords of infinite bab- 
bling. With the authority of such a man we fence ourselves ; 
and we mistake much, if, after his opinion has been publicly 
spoken, any scholar in this country will hereafter venture to imi- 
tate the pernicious example of Burney, and attempt madly to 
construct a theory of metres without music. 

The following passage from the introduction to the treatise on 
Pindar’s metres is somewhat long, but as it gives a full view of the 
position which Bockh occupies, and we ourselves, in the matter of 
Greek rhythm, we have not dared to curtail it. It is almost a 
sin also to translate Latin so clear and flowing, so strong and 
manly as Bockh’s; but we wish to be universally intelligible, and 
the shade of Plato will forgive us if we mangle the music of one 
of his most tuneful disciples. 


“* When I undertake to write on the subject of Greek metres,” says 
the learned Professor, “‘ I know well what is the difficulty of the task ; 
a difficulty in the nature of the subject sufficiently obvious, and increased 
tenfold by the irremediable loss we have suffered of the most authoritative 
books of the greatest masters of musical science among the ancients. 
There are some indeed, in the present age, who, puffed up with vain 
conceit, bear very lightly the loss of the precious relics of Hellenic 
art ; they cannot bring themselves to believe that the ancients knew 
any thing on the subject of music worth knowing, and are in haste 
to forget that a people who invented numbers so skilfully, and prac- 
tised them so successfully, must have also seen most deeply into their 
nature; especially as the Greeks were in nothing contented with mere 
empiricism, but reduced all practice to a scientific system, and subjected 
it to the keenest scrutiny of reason. That a Greek artist must have 
understood the nature of musical rhythm better than we do, is, from the 
nature of the case, quite certain; their language is formed, not like 
ours, upon principles addressed to the understanding only, but upon mu- 
sical principles almost exclusively ; we bring the root or significant part 
of the word prominently forward in all our flexions and compositions ; 
the Greeks are little concerned about this, provided the whole word 
be full and musical in its flow. The mere intellectual is, for poetical 
purposes, postponed to the musical value of the word. But the mo- 
derns, with that one-sided culture of the understanding which charac- 
terizes them, have not been able to understand this devotion of the 
Greeks to the beautiful; and in criticizing them bave merely shown 
their own barrenness. Others, less unreasonable, have allowed to the 
ancients, a fine practical ear for music, but have spoken of their metrical 
science as most incomplete and unsatisfactory. But after much, and 
not undigested study of the history of music among the Greeks, I have 
come to a different conclusion; and am firmly convinced that no art 
acquired among that people a more early maturity, whether we regard 
the genera and modes ofthe scale, or the measures of their poetry. And 
I contend not only that Pindar made most excellent verses, but that 
it can be made manifest to any man who has a musical ear, how, and 
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why they are excellent, and upon what principles they are constructed. 
Do we not know, as an historical fact, that the ancient poets studied 
both the musical modes and the art of metres under regular masters, and 
according to a regular system of training? What did Sappho teach 
her disciples if it was not this? What other was the nature of that 
lyric wadeca, Thomas Magister tells us Pindar received from Lasus ?* 
And the same Lasus, himself a poet, was not only a practical musician, 
but was the first who published works on music, as we learn from 
Suidas, and other authorities. Plato tells us that Socrates received 
regular instruction in rhythm from the musician Damon. The facts on 
this subject are indeed so well known that it were idle to repeat them. 
Music was such an essential and pervading element in Greek education, 
that in the flourishing times, no freeman was so uncultivated as not to 
understand the art of metres; and with the living accompaniment of 
music and dance, able to follow easily and instinctively the most intri- 
cate mazes of a Pindaric strophe. These things being undenied, 
who is there that must not lameni that unhappy divorce of the living union 
of metres and music, which was first instituted by the Alexandrian gram- 
marians, a set of most ignorant men, whose narrow doctrines have been 
handed down to us by Hepha:stion, Longinus, Draco Stratonicensis, 
and the herd of Latin grammarians and Greek scholiasts. Nor have 
the learned of modern times showed much zeal to mend the matter. 
The precepts of ancient musical wisdom which St. Augustine, Aristides, 
Quinctilianus, Dionysius Halicarnassus, and, above all, Aristoxenus have 
preserved, Bentley, Hermann, and others partly were ignorant of, and 
partly despised. For these reasons, without disputing the merits of 
Voss, Apel, Finkenstein, and others who have gone before me in the same 
track, I have thought it necessary to put my hand again to the plough, 
and to try what can be done by the union of ancient learning and mo- 
dern science ; in order, so far as my small capacity goes, to restore to 
Pindar that perfection of musical numbers for which, as Plutarch nar- 
rates, he, above all the ancient poets, was so distinguished” 





We now see plainly where we are, and what we are about. 
Dissatisfied with the pedantries of Hephestion and Draco, little 
editied by the metrical oracles of “ the most wise Tricha,” and 
Elias the monk, and not illuminated in our benighted path by the 
prying microscopic empiricism of Porson,+ we wish to try whe- 
ther by the aid of the common principles of musical rhythm, and 
led on by the erudite pioneering of thoughtful Germany, we may 
not be able to reconstruct a strophe of Pindar or Aéschylus, as it 
actually was sung amid the applauding echoes of an Olympian 
race-ground, or an Athenian theatre. Nor will the task be diffi- 





* Agow Tw Egatoves petromrow wag w Thy Avgixny emadevdn.—Vit. Pind. 

t ‘He gave up, I believe, the metrical arrangement of the choral odes as a hope- 
less business,”’"—Kidd’s Tracts, p. xxiii. We wish Burney and Blomfield had followed 
his example. Fingering will not do here, and the freedom of lytic poetry scorns the 
monotonous uniformity of the Porsonian canons. 
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cult. For we do not aim at the high game of the musical scales, 
and the mysteries of the Dorian and Hypodorian modes; our pre- 
sent business is only with the rhythm of Greek poetry ; and when 
we have thrown overboard a few narrow dogmas of the prosodians, 
and baptized with their proper names a few twisted prejudices of 
modern musicians, with Bockh for our captain, and Apel for our 
steersman, we hope to sail gallantly before the wind. We only 
fear lest some sensible person shall think our zeal in such a cause 
ludicrous ; but let that person recollect that we have one university 
in this country which makes a boast of teaching nothing but Greek ; 
and the wisdom of Iambus and Trochee (valeat quantum, as the: 
lawyers say) must be taken as part and parcel of the privileged 
merchandize. It is fit therefore that we should once for all come 
to an understanding about this matter, however small it may ap- 
pear; nor are we of the number of those who value all speculative 
knowledge merely in the degree that it can be made to bear di- 
rectly upon the necessities of the present. We set a price upon 
the theory of Greek metres that no mechanical philosophy can 
measure; always, however, with this caveat, that it be not viewed 
narrowly as an appendage to the scholastic study of a dead lan- 
guage, but as a living component part of the divine science of 
music. 

The most important matter to attend to in entering on our 
present inquiry is, the relation between Rhythm and Metres; a 
matter which has been sadly confused both by modern musicians 
and ancient grammarians. ‘The modern musicians (we speak 
especially of the English, from Burney to Dannely*) seem all of 

opinion that the Greek musical rhythm was a very different thing 
from the modern, in so far as instead of being the free master and 
disposer of poetical measure, it was its slave and puppet; an idea 
perfectly monstrous and unnatural, and what is most extraordinary, 
quite in the teeth of what the ancients themselves say on the sub- 
ject. ‘The ancient grammarians, as we shall see immediately, had 
a far more rational idea of rhythm ; but their error lay in making 
no use of that idea, ‘They knew very well that rhythm was one 
thing and metre another; they knew also very well that rhythm 
was “the continual controller and modifier of metres ; and that it 
was as vain for them to attempt to shake their art free from this 
controlling power of rhythm as it was for a son under the Roman 
law to acquire any persona standi independent of his father. 
Tlaryp werpov PuSwos xa) Osos. “The father of metre is Rhythm, 
and a God.” But the grammarians were too pedantic and too 
lazy to follow out this knowledge to its legitimate consequence ; 











* Ju the London Encyclopedia, Art. Music. 
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which would have been without ceremony this, that the art metri- 
cal can no more stand by itself without music, than criticism can 
stand without poetry, or Christianity without piety. Rhythm is 
the inspiring and informing plastic soul in all metres ; and who- 
ever attempts to separate the one from the other, and erect it into 
a separate science, attempts to construct a world without a God. 
This mad attempt, however, the ancient grammarians made ; and 
not they only but the modern prosodians, many of whom (witness 
the above-mentioned Dr. Nott and Dr. Carey) have a sacred 
horror of the word rhythm; and as we have seen also in the case 
of Mr. Guest, nothing makes them fume and fret so sublimely 
as the bare idea of numbering the measures, instead of counting 
the syllables of poetry. There is this difference, therefore, be- 
tween ancient and modern metricians in respect of rhythm; the 
ancient metricians are only practical, the modern both practical 
and speculative, Atheists. But to the proof of all this. That Dr. 
Burney, and those who have followed him, considered the ancient 
musical rhythm as slavishly dependent on the ancient prosody, is 
too well known to require any formal proof.* As to the gram- 
marians, it is not perhaps so generally known (for Burney makes 
no mention of it) that they are in the constant habit of drawing 
a broad line of distinction between their own art and that of the 
rhythmopeeist; and moreover—what is of supreme importance 
in this discussion—some of them have been honest enough to let 
us into the secret of many pleasant little controversies that existed 
between them and the musicians with regard to the true quantity 
of syllables. ‘The same bickerings occur also in modern times ; 
but Burney, Forkel, and others assume that the ancient rhythmo- 
peist was the mere slave of the metrician in all these matters ; 
which if it had been really so, we may well ask what use was 
there for puSworoe at all? Why did Aristoxenus think it neces- 
sary to write a book of rhythmical elements, (of which unhappily 
only a fragment remains,) if musical rhythm and metrical feet had 
been the same thing? But let us hear Quinctilian (lib. ix. c. 4.) 
“Rhythm,” says he, “ consists in the space of time; metre also in 
the order; the one is of quantity, the other of quality.” And 


* « However ignorant we may be of the melody of ancient music, the rhythm, or 
time of that melody, being regulated entirely by the metrical feet, must always be as well 
known to us as the prosody and construction of the verse.” — Dissertation on the Music 
of the Ancients, p.80. A proposition perfectly true where rhythm exists already in 
the metre, as in Dactylic verse, or 2 time, and in pure Trochaic, or 3; but as soon as 
an admixture of metres takes place, the proposition becomes positively false. In this 
case, so far from the metre being the regulator of the rhythm, the rhythm is superin- 
duced by the rhythmopeeist to regulate the metre. Succeeding writers follow Burney, 
and baptize ancient rhythm syllabic; as if all rhythm were not necessarily syllabic 
wherever music and poetry go together. 
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further on he says, ‘‘ Rhythms have free spaces, metres bounded ; 
these have certain closes (clausulz), those run on as they began, 
till they come to a wera6oAy, or change of rhythm. Rhythms also 
receive pauses (inania tempora) more freely than metres; for 
though metres are not without pauses, yet the license of rhythm 1s 
greater, where they are wont to measure time by their mind, and 
by the beating of their feet and fingers; marking the intervals 
also with certain notes, and taking accurate count of how much 
time every space has allotted to it.” How cay any man that ever 
played the simplest air on the piano, or hummed the simplest 
tune, misunderstand this? Rhythm was just to the ancients ex- 
actly what it is to us, namely, “ Time ;” and so far from being the 
slave of metres, it was its proper and only business to arrange these 
metres into equal spaces, or bars, as we do also. But we entreat 
particular attention to that phrase of Quinctilian, when he says, 
“‘ Rhythmis libera spatia, metris finita sunt; et his certe clausule, 
illi quomodo cceperunt, currunt usque ad pera€oayy,”—which he 
repeats distinctly in the next page, “ Nam rhythmi ut dixi neque 
finem habent certum, nec ullam in conteatu varietatem, sed qua 
caperunt sublatione ac positione, ad finem usque decurrunt.” 
Can any man reconcile these passages with Dr. Burney’s mon- 
strous doctrine, that the time of Greek music was changed with 
every bar, slavishly humouring the metrical feet, instead of wisely 
controlling them? Well might he compare the hymn to Calliope 
to a dance of Hottentots or Cherokees! But we do not believe 
that even Hottentots or Cherokees dance out of time systema- 
tically. The French indeed may have done such things in their 
mad days;* for there is nothing so mad that has not once ona 
day been enacted by a Frenchman; but this is no reason why the 
wise and well-tempered Greeks should have indulged in such mu- 
sical capers and convulsions. Our excellent rhetorician expressly 
says that it was the office of rhythm to run on in a continuous 
flow, controlling the variety of metres; and shall we after this re- 
peat the strange jerk-and-start style, which our modern musicians 
have fathered on the most musical people of antiquity? But we 
do not stand on Quinctilian’s witness alone. We have a much 
more decided testimony from Longinus, who in his prolegomena 


* “Tntermixtures of different measures were not uncommon in the works of com- 
posers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but generally produced nothing better 
than confusion.”—Graham’s Essay on Music, p.19. Burney and Seidel (Charinomos, 
Vol. If. p. 43), refer this absurdity specially to the French ; but whatever its lineage, 
it is evidently a capricious madness of modern compositions. No natural, healthy music 
delights in such forced puppet-dance of sound ; the time may be changed once, or even 
twice, thrice, in a short air, but for a particular and stirring effect; and not from bar 
to bar, but from part to part. 
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to Hephestion (p. 139) says in few but decided words, “ Rhythm 
and metres are different ; for metre has fixed and unbending times, 
long, short, and doubtful, which doubtful syllable however in 
actual versification must always be either long or short; but 
rhythm draws the time at its pleasure, and sometimes even makes 
long short and short long.” Dr. Burney speaks of the Greek 
metrical feet as if they were synonymous with rhythms;* but the. 
grammarians, as we see, make a broad and marked distinction ; 
and Marius Victorinus (Putsch, 2482) especially, when setting 
forth the doctrine of rhythm, makes a classification of feet as fall- 
ing under the different rhythms, which it had been well if both 
modern musicians and modern metricians had more constantly 
attended to. He says there are three different kinds of rhythm, 
(not metrical feet), Dactylic, lambic, and Pzonic, which from the 
account he gives of them, are evidently equivalent to our 2, 3, and 
$time; by which three rhythms alone all continuous rhythmo- 
poeia is regulated (mark the word continuous). To adjust the 
lyric poem to one or other of these times was the business of the 
rhythmopeeist ; a fact which Victorinus very well knew, for he 
gives this relationship of metre and rhythm almost in the exact 
words of Quinctilian and Longinus. 

How then, it will be asked, did Dr. Burney ever fall into the 
blunder that rhythm and metre were the same thing, inverting 
thus the order of nature, and making the father servant to the son? 
We must confess we were a little puzzled to account for this at 
first; but on reflection the whole matter soon developed itself. 
Fortunately we had read Bockh’s treatise “ De Metris Pindari” be- 
fore looking into the work of the Englishman, and on comparing 
this with that three things became very evident, First, that Dr. 
Burney did not approach the subject with that love and devotion 
and reverence that belonged to it. He brought with him all the 
prejudices of a modern musician; and how great these prejudices 
are they who have to do with spoiled children kuow well. Stout 
old Doni had a tough battle to fight with the conceit of the 
moderns ; and if we in this nineteenth century presume to assert 
that the ancient Greek music was not only equal to, but, to all 
appearances, superior to the modern in all reasonable qualifica- 
tions, we shall no doubt meet with a sturdy opposition. But this 





* But the Doctor was not to blame as originating this inaccuracy of speech. It 
may be found everywhere among the ancients; and arose naturally enough from the 
circumstance, that some combinations of feet (as in Dactylic verse) actually were per- 
fectly rhythmical in themselves without the superadded art of the rhythmopeist. But 
in mixed metres, such as those used by Pindar, there is manifestly no rhythm; to talk 
of rhythm in this case (as Burney does) was to make a word contradict itself, 
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we most deliberately assert, so far at least as that part of it is 
concerned to which we have given particular study, the doctrine 
of rhythm. The Greeks had quinary measures in familiar use, 
over and above the binary and ternary, to which we, without any 
cause in nature, have confined ourselves. It is a curious proof 
of Dr. Burney’s partiality in this matter to observe, that while he 
brings both wit and argument to establish the monstrous absurdity 
that a people whose music consisted altogether in rhythm (as he 
will have it) had no rhythm at all, he is quite silent on the sub- 
ject of the quinary measure as a peculiarity of Greek rhythm, and 
merely tags in a narrow remark of Tartini at the end of the 
chapter.* Dr, Burney’s continual wonderment at the marvellous 
effects attributed to ancient music is also perfectly modern, and 
we are sorry to add also perfectly English. A German would 
never have dreamt of expressing surprise at any marvellous 
effects that might have been attributed to music; for he is 
not only more musical than the Englishman, and therefore 
more gifted with musical sensibility, but he is also more philo- 
sophical and more learned; and he knows very well that music 
among the Greeks moved the whole man, whereas with us it 
merely plays luxuriant arabesques upon the chambers of the ear. 
In the second place, with regard to Burney, it is quite plain he 
does not possess one tithe of the learning of Bockh, at least he 
does not make it manifest; and de non apparentibus et non 
existentibus eadem est ratio. In the third place, and this is the 
origo mali, it is plain that Burney had been confounded and put 
out of the right scent by the pedantry of the Prosodians, and their 
redoubtable doctrine of long and short. He took all this for 
gospel, and instead of modifying and moulding their chaotic doc- 
trine of feet by the wide plastic principle of rhythm, he narrowed 


* “ Music has been composed of five equal notes in a bar, but no musician has yet 
been found that is able to execute it.”—Dissertation, p. 82. How Tartini should 
have so conveniently forgot that the Greeks actually did execute it habitually may 
seem strange; but we have undeniable evidence in modern times not only that cele- 
brated musicians have executed it, (which were a small thing,) but also that the quinary 
is the natural measure of some national dances. On this subject the learned and intelli- 
gent writer whom we formerly quoted is express, ‘ Reicha says, from information sent 
to him, the manners and customs of the inhabitants of Rochersberg distinguish them 
completely from the other people of Alsace; their dances have a particular and remark- 
able character; the scenes of these dances have a very decided measure of five times. 
Tradition in the country carries back this music to the remotest antiquity.” —Graham, 
p- 16. But the fullest exposition of the virtues of the quinary measure that we have 
seen is in that ingenious and admirable work of Mr, Seidel already quoted.—Charinomos, 
p- 56—41. The most interesting fact noticed here by Mr. Seidel is that of a Silesian 
boy who had taught himself music by the instinct of nature, and who often used the 
quinary measure, and that with the most striking effect. Considering all these things, 
it does seem strange that Apel, in his excellent work on metres, should have thrown the 
quinary measure of the Greeks (gv8;407 hyascasey) without ceremony overboard. Que 
fact is worth a shipload of arguments, 
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and tied down the free doctrine of rhythm and musical times to 
the artificial system of metrical feet and monotonous quantities. 

We said above that the ancient musicians, so far from submitting 
the musical value of syllables to the arbitrary dictation of the me- 
tricians, had, on the contrary, frequent bickerings with them on 
that subject. We owe to Mr. Apel a reference to a curious 
passage in Marius Victorinus (de Mensur Syllabarum. Putsch. 
2481) wherein this matter is fully explained. 


“ Among the metricians and the musicians,” he says, “ there is no 
small dissension as to the quantity of syllables. For the musicians say 
that all are not equally long, and all short syllables are not equally short; 
for some longs are longer than a long, and some shorts shorter than a 
short. But the metricians will not allow this, and tolerate nothing 
either longer or shorter than what nature in pronouncing the syllables 
herself produces. The musicians, however, go further, and in rhythmical 
modulations, or lyrica! chaunts, by @ circuit of protracted pronunciation 
(per circuitum longius extent pronunciationis) they make long longer and 
short shorter, according to the arbitrium of time. And they bring also 
examples against us from our own art, for they say that we cannot pro- 
nounce a short vowel with many successive consonants in the same time 
that we pronounce that vowel by itself. But this is a scrupulosity which 
we shall leave to the musical and the rhythmical doctors; and as we 
call the Germans tall in comparison of ourselves, though they are not all 
of exactly the same stature, so we shall call a long syllable a long 
syllable, and a short syllable a short syllable, without inquiring further 
into the matter.” 


This is a most choice passage. We entreat the student of 
Greek poetry to consult it in the original, as we have been 
obliged to curtail it in some respects ; but the gist of it we have 
given. And let it not be imagined that the dispute here turned 
merely on that small matter of the number of consonants in a 
syllable. We observe that both Bockh and Hermann understand 
the Scholiast to Hephestion, in a well-known passage of a similar 
import (Gaisford, 150), as quibbling with over curious subtlety 
upon this. The musicians could never have quarrelled with the 
metricians upon any such minute affair; they merely brought it 
forward as an argument ad hominem against the prosodians, as is 
perfectly plain from the language of Victorinus, He does not 
say that the controversy lay here ; but after stating the case in a 
full and satisfactory manner, he goes on,— Afferunt etiam ex- 
empla que in metricis pedibus secum faciunt.” Not content to 
quarrel with us on musical principles, they bring examples 
against us from our own metrical feet. And the musicians were 
right even here, as the student of Milton knows well; the poor 
grammarian was therefore beaten with his own weapons ; and the 
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naive similitude about the stature of the Germans, with which he 
tries to get rid of the scrupulosity of the musicians, is truly 
admirable, 

We think the above and other passages, which we have cited, 
will be sufficient to dispel the delusion out of which Burney has 
raised such a strange superstructure. Let the prosodian make 
what artificial laws he pleases, the rhythmopeeist 1s not bound by 
them. He moves in his own sphere as free and unshackled as 
any modern composer; he may make a long note longer, and a 
short note shorter, according as time or expression shall demand ; 
he will not indeed run galloping and capering at a demi-semi 
quaver pace as modern composers do, without the least idea that 
sense belongs to music as well as sound; he will be sober, dis- 
creet, manly ; he will know that he is addressing an intelligent 
being; he will glory in the consciousness that his divine art con- 
tributes, not merely to the amusement, but to the moral culture 
of his fellow man. 

Burney speaks much of the monotony and uniformity of ancient 
music. He has no authority for this assertion, except the false 
theory that the ancient rhythmopceists were the slaves of the pro- 
sodians. We may mention, however, as a counterpart to this, 
that if the psalm-like solemnity of an old Pindaric Ode may have 
a tendency to lull our falsely excited senses asleep ; the hurry and 
skurry, and senseless skirmish of our modern music, would have 
shaken an ancient Greek into a fever.* But the ancient Greeks 
had as much variety in their music as good sense and intelligibility 
allowed ; and of this we have a clear proof in the following pas- 
sage from the rhythmical elements of Aristoxenus, (Morelli, 


* « Nam ob divulsionem sensuum, confusionemque multarum ac diversissimarum 
motionum, quas polymeliw (modern harmony) usus, ac multiplices battilogie in- 
ducunt ; nulla certe Rhythmismi forma ; sed incerta potius, ac dissipata consurgit ; 
que enervatam quandam, et, ut ita dicam, felbriculosam musice speciem indicant. Ut 
enim qui febricitant inordinatum habent pulsum atque inconstantem ; sic in ejusmodi 
concentionibus, numeri ferme inordinati confusique sunt; unde actuositas illa atque 
energia, que in sultationum chorearumque melis tantopere delectat, animosque 
nostros afficit, ac delectat, vehementer ibi desideratur.,—And so on ina strain of 
very just indignation against the squib and cracker style of modern music. Donr 
de Prastantid Musicw Veteris. Florent. 1647, (p. 69.) At the end of this work 
in our edition, we observe a list of Doni’s works published, unpublished, and com- 
menced, (edita—inedita—incepta) ; and among this latter class we observe the title 
** De Re Metrica libri duo; in quorum priori Poematum varia species, ob diversum 
carminum dispositionem, ex Hephastione, et aliis dilucidé ostenduntur ; in altero car- 
minum ipsorum rhythmica ratio summatim traditur; ac nonnull eorum species a nobis 
excogitate e Rhythmices potius quam Grammatice fontibuS exhibentur.”—Can any of 
our musical readers inform us if this work was ever completed, and if completed, ever 
published, or if it is still lying in MS, at Florence ? —Doni was the very man to write a 
good work on Greek metres; ages may elapse before such another enthusiast arise ; 
and without enthusiasm in a matter of this kind nothing can be done, 
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p- 290,) to which our attention was first directed by Professor 
Bockh. 

After having said that feet do not extend beyond four times, 
as, V. g.—~~—; for he does not use the word oymeoy here in its 
common sense of the shortest moment of time ; he goes on to say, 


‘* But we must not deceive ourselves by imagining that the doctrine 
holds universally that a foot can never be divided into more than four 
parts ; for some are divided into double that number, and into mani- 
fold divisions. It is not however by its own virtue that a foot suffers 
these divisions, but they are effected by rhythmopeeia ; for the material 
component parts of the foot are one thing, and the divisions it suffers 
from rhythmopeeia another. The parts of a foot remain equal both in 
number and magnitude ; but the divisions produced by the rhythmopeia 
partake of great variety ; as will be seen in the sequel .....”’—(The 
sequel alas ! has perished.) 


This quotation is the last which we shall produce on the nature 
of Greek rhythm. We have no occasion to trouble ourselves, or 
our readers, with more erudition. We have gained all that we want, 
and a great deal more. We have proved that the lyric rhythm of 
the Greeks was not a fitful disjointed thing, performing an awkward 
puppetry in obedience to the laws of pedantic prosodians ; but as 
rich, fluent, varied, and expressive, in every respect, as our own. 
Let any person now read the following passage from Dr. Burney, 
and consider what value is to be put upon it, or whether any 
value at all. 


* Upon the whole, even the imperfect view which I have given of the 
rhythmical resources of ancient music, may be sufficient to warrant some 
thing more than a doubt, whether a fixed prosody and the rigorous un- 
accommodating length of syllables be any recommendation of a language 
for music ; that is, whether a music formed and moulded closely upon 
such a language, must not necessarily be cramped and poor in compari- 
son of that free unshackled variety, that independent range of rhythmical 
phrase which form so considerable a part of the riches of modern music. 
1 am happy to find an ingenious writer of the same opinion. ‘ Music,’ 
says Mr. Webb, ‘ borrows sentiment from poetry and lends her move- 
ments, and consequently must prefer that mode of versification which 
leaves her most at liberty to consult ber own genius.’ Let the most in- 
ventive composer try to set half a dozen Hexameters, pure Iambics, or 
any other verses that will fall into a regular, common, or triple time, 
and he will soon find that no resources of melody are sufficient to 
disguise or palliate the insipid and tiresome uniformity of the measure ; 
and as for any thing like expression, we may as well expect to be af- 
fected by the mechanical strut of a soldier upon parade. In other metres, 
where feet of different times are intermixed, some variety is indeed 
acquired; but it is a misplaced variety, which, without obviating the 
tiresome effect of a confinement to no more than two lengths of notes, 
adds to it that of an awkward and uncouth arrangement; the ear is 
VOL. XXIM. NO. XLVI. s 
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still fatigued with uniformity when it requires change, and distracted by 
change where it requires uniformity. 

** Modern music on the contrary by its division into equal bars, and 
its unequal subdivision of these bars by notes of various lengths, unites 
to the pleasure which the ear is by nature formed to receive from a 
regular and even measure all the variety and expression which the 
ancients seemed to have aimed at by sudden and convulsive changes of 
time, and a continual conflict of jarring and irreconcileable rhythms.”* 


The whole chapter on rhythm in Dr. Burney’s celebrated dis- 
sertation, is in the same strain, more like a caricature in all things 
than a veritable outline. It has always seemed plain to us, that 
to revenge himself of Aristides, Bacchius, and Euclid for the 
fruitless trouble they had cost him, the learned historian had 
determined to employ his wit in making them appear ridiculous. 
Aristides he sneers at as a silly old dreamer, at the very time he is 
quoting from the worthy ancient a passage that proves aucient 
rhythm to have been infinitely more expressive than our own. 
And no wonder: for we have confounded all rhythm in a fevered 
and intoxicated dance of sounds, amid which the natural move- 
ment of the music is seldom discernible. The passage of Aris- 
tides occurs in p. 76 of the dissertation. ‘ Time of equal pro- 
portions (common time) is graceful; and that of odd numbers or 
sesquialterate proportion ($) is more proper to excite commotion. 
Double time (triple) is a kind of mean betwixt the graceful and 
the turbulent."—We have little doubt, that if the jog trot of 
modern musical practice could be induced to adopt the quinary 
measure, its effect would be found to be just that here described 
by Aristides. It is a remarkable thing that a modern writer on 
the theory of rhythm, gives to the quinary measure exactly the 
same character as given by Aristides; and this without any Hel- 
lenizing prejudice, but simply as an intelligent German evolving 
the moral character of the different rhythms.+ 

We do not intend to add a single word of comment on the 
above passage of Burney, because it is all manifestly founded 
on the gross misconception that Greek metre and Greek rhythm 
mean the same thing; a theory which the quotations above pro- 
duced have, we hope, sufficiently refuted. But before leaving 
this subject we must meet an objection which is very likely to 






* Dissertation, p. 85. 

t Speaking of Abeille’s mixture of 3 and 2 time, Seidel says, “ we may look upon 
this as a sort of quinary measure with two strong accents ; and in very passionate and 
startling passages, it might be excellent, but here in a quiet simple situation it is utterly 
unmeaning.”—p. 44. 

And of the Silesian boy’s music, he had said, the same measure produced a “ frap- 
pante Wirkung,”’ a striking effect. 
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occur to intelligent readers. It is well known that the Greek 
musicians had no marks for the duration of notes, and this is ac- 
counted for by those who hold what we may now call the metrical 
theory of rhythm, on the principle that the quantity of the words 
of the song expressed the quantities of the musical notes. This 
is a natural idea, and to a certain extent there can be no doubt 
that it is true, That many of our best old airs have only two 
sets of notes has been remarked by Burney ; and in such cases, 
and where moreover these airs consisted only of one set of me- 
trical feet, the quantity of the syllables in ancient poetry may be 
a pretty sure index to the quantity of the notes to which it was 
sung. But let us not rashly proceed further, and from the doc- 
trine of the grammarians that one long is equal to two shorts, 
infer rashly that the ancient music had only two lengths of notes. 
The more so as we have certain knowledge of a very remarkable 
prolongation of notes used by the ancients in the Trocheus 
Semantus and the Orthius, of which even Godfrey Hermann 
(who generally shuns music) in his arrangement of the Pindaric 
metres makes liberal application.* But how, then, it will be 
asked, did the Greeks regulate the prolongation of their notes if 
they had no notation for it? We answer, this naturally belonged 
to the practical part of the rhythmopeeists’ art, the training of 
the chorus, and the beating of time. ‘The leader of a band 
might easily signify to the choral singers by his manner of beat- 
ing the time, whether a note was to be prolonged beyond the 
usual time, or to be taken at its common value. Besides, this 
whole matter might be subject to rules of very easy compreben- 
sion, and such as even we now-a-days may have no difficulty in 
understanding. For instance in the verse— 


““Meecenas atavis edite regibus”— 


the measure being equivalent to our 2, the musical scansion might 
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In which division it will be manifest that the two monosyllables vis 
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* We believe Bockh, de Metris Pindari (p. 25), was the first to point out the true 
nature of these notes, misunderstood by Meibom, Burney, Cleaver and others, The 


© 
Di-spondee is " 7 , the Trocheus Semantus "7 , the Orthius 9 


The student on turning to Aristides will find that these feet are simple (amd), not 
compound (cuvGero:); and this, as he uses the terms, is perfect proof. 
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and bus, always recurring at the same places, must necessarily re- 
ceive a double time in order to equalize the bars, or, as the ancients 
would have expressed it, to give them continuous rhythmopeeia. 
Wherever therefore a monosyllable remained over and above the 
regular feet by which the rhythm chose to regulate itself, as it 
would often do at the cesura and close of a verse, the 
chorus would have no difficulty, even without the aid of a time- 
beater, to prolong the notes so as to make them fill up the natu- 
ral rhythm. Indeed so far from this, it would have required a 
purposely perverse ear not to prolong them in these places, And 
if it be said again that this regular recurrence of minims is almost 
as monotonous as if the stave consisted only of crotchets and 
quavers, our answer is easy. ‘The monosyllable once being esta- 
blished as a separate bar of the music, was open to all that va- 
riety and adornment of rhythmopeeia, which Aristoxenus notices 
in the passage above quoted. While the chorus was singing the 
simple note vis, and giving to it the duration of a whole bar, the 
instrumental performers might be flourishing away at demi-semi- 
quavers with a celerity worthy of Paganini or Emiliani. And if 
it be further asked, why then if the Greeks had all this “ variety 
of rhythmical phrase,” as Burney styles it, did they not invent a 
notation for it, and record it in their musical works? the answer 
to this is also easy. ‘The Greeks had far too much intellect in their 
music to confound the ornament of the movement with the move- 
ment itself, or to make (as we do) vocal subservient to instru- 
mental music. And as to their books all scholars know well how 
general and abstract they are. Had we any complete work on 
rhythmopeeia, the whole of this matter might be made plain. 
Even as it is, the rhythmical fragments of Aristoxenus have done 
us no small service in blunting the point of Burney’s sarcasms. 
Henceforth we shall criticise more cautiously the musical rhythm 
of the most musical and the most rhythmical nation that the 
world has yet known. 

Thus far of Greek rhythm, a subject which we should have 
been ashamed to dilate so largely on, nearly thirty years after the 
publication of Bockh’s Pindar, had we not seen too many signs, 
both among modern scholars and musicians, that that master- 
piece of genius had not yet produced the effect upon this country, 
which it cannot fail to produce wherever it is thoroughly 
studied.* But there isa fatality attends the present subject, which 








* Even in Germany, the land of song, poetry, and thought, Bockh in 1819 had to 
complain that the “ grammarians” did not seem to have read, much less understood, 
what he wrote in 1811. “ Grammatici, quorum vix unus et alter, ut Fredericus Thi- 

erschius et Ludoiphus Dissenius Commentarios meos et studiose legisse, et intellexisse 
videntur. *__ Pref, vol,ii. p. 39 
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renders the dispersion of natural ideas connected with it pecu- 
liarly difficult. ‘The musician for the most part knows no Greek, 
and the schctar if possible less music. ‘This circumstance at 
once explains the anomaly that in the year 1859 musical men are 
still to be found who repeat Burney’s fundamental blunder, and, 
for lack of a better argument, seek to discover a peculiar beauty 
in that continual change of rhythm which threw Burney’s ears 
into such convulsions.* And as for scholars, can they be expected 
to know any thing about music, when that divine art is altogether 
neglected in our falsely-named classical schools, and our univer- 
sities make a boast of an intellectual one-sidedness, which altoge- 
ther excludes from the span of general vision all that most spe- 
cially tends to ennoble and elevate the living soul of man? 
Protests have been made again and again by sensible men against 
the pedantic fashion in which Greek metres are taught in our 
educational institutions, but to little purpose.f Metres continue 
to be taught apart from music; the ictus metricus of verse (which 
is only another name for the musical accent) must consider itself 
very happy if it receive an incidental discussion under the metri- 
cal license called Diastole; but as to anything like a scientific 
deduction of metrical feet from the necessary principles of mu- 
sical rhythm—such as Apel gave the Germans twenty years ago— 
no such work to our knowledge has issued from the English press; 
and disguise it as we may, a great part of the learning taught by 
our principal metrical doctors is unadulterated pedantry. 

We shall now say one word to the grammarians. Libraries 
beget moths; and so the Alexandrian library, as Bockh tells us, 
begot that uninspired race of men, who have continued for nearly 
2000 years to finger dead bones, when they ought to have been 
raising souls from the dead. By the help of the grammarians 
and metricians, language was divorced from music, and literature 
from life. Let us expose the vanity of their science upon their 
own showing. So early as the days of Quinctilian, by following 
Dr. Nott’s plan, and submitting poetry to their eyes rather than 
their ears, by reading themselves stupid, as many learned men in 





“«* It must be confessed that the system of changing the time to suit the rhythmi- 
cal structure of the word, adds to rather than heightens the beauty of the music.” — 
Dannely. 

+ As for instance the author of the paper on the ‘‘ Metres of Anacreon,” Classical 
Journal, vols. iii. and iv. insists on the necessity of beginning the theory of metres in our 
schools with the practice of music. And Mr. Hawkins (Inquiry into the Greek and 
Latin Comic Metres. London, 1817) saw also part of the truth. But equality of 
times is not the only part of music ; the theory of accent must also be applied; and 
with the old grammatical doctrine of ‘‘ one long = two shorts,” nothing can be done. 
Besides as Burney on Antispastic, so Hawkins is mad on Peonic measures, Bishop 
Cleaver’s work ‘de Rhythmo Grecorum” may be mentioned here; it is a very 
meagre ard uninspired perfurmance, 
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modern times have done after them—they had invented that per- 
verse scansion of the elegiac verse, which in musical notes runs 


a lreeieryerjeerieer, 


2 
Et sedeo duras janitor ante fores. 





And from this measurement they gave this verse the name of 
Pentameter, and classed it among asynartete, or in completely con- 
nected verses. But the truth is, that the verse is a real hexameter 
with two empty times, or, what comes to the same thing, rhyth- 
mically prolonged notes; and this Terentianus, Maurus, and Ma- 
rius Victorinus, had the common sense to observe. They invented 
therefore a mode of scansion which corresponds with the musical 


rhythm of the verse, and read it thus— 
e e 
PED] 


Z(POCIPP IP “| PEE 


Now, if the grammarians had only set down this in notes (or, 
having none, invented a notation for themselves) they would have 
discovered a plain principle, the consistent application of which 
would have saved them from a thousand blunders. But they 
wanted courage to do this. It would have been making a plunge 
into that very region of music, by abstracting themselves from 
which they had created their art metrical into the dignity of a 
separate science. It was natural that they should be jealous of a 
doctrine which deranged their fundamental doctrine of long and 
short; for as the Elegiac verse is actually scanned by a well-tuned 
musical ear, we have not only tall Germans generally, as Victori- 
nus says, but one German taller by a third than his neighbour, 
and another as tall again. ‘To avoid this untoward confusion of 
ideas, the metricians shrunk immediately back into their old shell ; 
they passed by truth, and saw her only as in a dream; they touched 
the hem of the mantle of a god, but it gave out no virtue to them. 

Let us now apply the preceding observations practically, and 
endeavour to exhibit the rhythm of a Greek chorus on the princi- 
ples above set forth. We shall choose one from AZschylus; suf- 
ficiently entangled indeed, upon the principles of erudite metri- 
cians, but plain and self-evident to the perception of the greenest 
tyro in music. Dindorf’s reprint of the Glasgow (Porson’s) edi- 
tion of Eschylus, exhibits, at verse 490 of the Eumenides, the 
following arrangement :— 
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Strophe. Nuv xaragrpopat vewv 
Seopuwy, ec kparn- 
oet deka Texac BAaBa 
TOUCE pNTPOKTOVOU. 
mavrac non Tod Epryov ebyepet- 
¢ Evvappocet porove. 
mo\Xa 6° erupa Tadorpwra 
maQea mpocpevet ToKEV- 
ow, pera tr’ avSug év xpovy.— 


The first thing that strikes the unsophisticated reader here (for 
we speak not to those whose sense has been blunted by scholastic 
barbarism) is the strange and uncouth disjointing of the words 
which this chorus exhibits. One might imagine at first sight that 
the philosophy of this was to be found in the musical bars by 
which the verses were sung; an original way of printing poetry 
certainly, but at all events intelligible. ‘This however cannot be 
the case; for as Trochiac verse was generally measured by dipods, 
if it had been intended by these breaks in the word to represent 
the musical bars, the editor should have proceeded consistently 
thus :— 

Nuy xaraorpo- 
pat vewy 
Seopwy. 

&t KoaTn— 

oEt ouxa TE 


kat BAaBa.—xk. Tr. X. 


And indeed many of Burney and Blomfield’s choruses seem 
arranged on some principle of this kind; though not always con- 
sistently, as it is difficult for a man, in the teeth of nature, to re- 
main for a long time consistent in error. But there is not the 
least reason to suppose that these painful dislocations, which are 
every where to be met with in our English editions, have any 
foundation in music, ancient or modern. ‘The scholiasts of Pin- 
dar, who were as great proficients at this art of disjointing verses 
as any modern of the Porsonian school can be, never hint the 
least acquaintance with music. And as for this chorus of AEschy- 
lus, we suspect it owes the shape in which it here appears to one of 
Porson’s mechanical rules, that as many verses as possible should 
be made to run on continuously in the same metre.* Of course 





* «Ut eadem aut similis versuum species quam sepissime recurreret,” preface to 
the Hecuba. On which canon compare Lachmann, in his excellent work on the choral 
system, p. 10. ‘“* At Porsonus cum partem veri perspiciens stropharum ve'sus metris 
quibusdam regi vidisset, erravit amen, dum partim omnem poetarum libertatem constringit 
(the great pedantry of the Porsonian school), partim ea que regulam non sufficientem 
effugiunt, ad nullam certam normam exigere potest.” See also our article on Eng- 
lish and German Scholarship, No, xu1v. 
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Porson, as a regular metrician, was not bound in laying down this 
rule to pay any attention to sense, poetry, pause, or rhythm. But 
to proceed. ‘Ihe first verse is a ‘Trochaic dimeter catalectic in 
the language of metricians ; and the second verse standing sepa- 
rately seems intended for a Cretic dimeter. ‘These verses being 
so placed answer exactly to the two that immediately follow; and 
as we have just hinted, this uniformity seems to have been the 
thing aimed at. But we have two objections to this arrangement. 
In the first place we do not see why the line should not rather be 
made to terminate with the sense at Secuswy than at vewy, making 
a violent and uncouth hiatus between the adjective and its sub- 
stantive; and in the next place we demur to the disruption of the 
rhythm by bringing in Cretic metres at all; for the Cretic isa 
quinary measure, and the Trochiac, which gives the rhythm to the 
chorus, is ternary. It may be allowable for particular effects to 
bring in this turbulent rhythm (as Aristides calls it) into the equable 
flow of the Trochaic; but as a general rule, and particularly in 
the middle of a sentence, and divorcing an adjective from its sub- 
stantive, such a procedure is altogether barbarous. We shall 
therefore curtail the first four lines into three, and read thus— 


Nuy xaraorpopat vewy Oeopuwr, 
ce kparnoee Cuka Tekar Praja 
TOUCE pNTpOKTOVOU, 


the musical value of which will be 


{VPARP TPL A Py 
TPL LPL TP | 
TPL, 


where the reader will observe we have used dotted notes to 
fill up the time of those long notes after which a rest did not 
seem necessary; and we shall give satisfactory reasons for this 
immediately. The verses that follow will be arranged on the 
same principle, and present only two peculiarities. In the be- 
ginning of the fourth verse we find another Cretic prefixed to 
the Trochaic dimeter catalectic; and we ask with what consistency 
does this Cretic stand here? If two Cretics make a separate line, 
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why not one ?* But our English editions of ASschylus are full of 
these inconsistencies; and we came to the conclusion, after exa- 
mining several choruses of Bishop Blomfield’s Agamemnon, that 
he was governed in these matters on no principle but whim. For 
instance, in oue part of the introductory chorus to the Agamem- 
non he divides thus— 


OaverTec t- 
krap pedabpwy yepoc éx Copu@aXrov. 


And we wish to know why, in another part of the same chorus, he 
does not divide thus— 


’; 
Zeve oc- 
: a 
Tle wor Esiv Et TOO dv— 


Why does he not honor Jove with a separate line in this solemn 
passage, especially as Hermann is convinced (see the treatise de 
Mensura Rhythmica) that we have here a 7'rochaus semantus, that 
is to say of twelve times, equal in value to the whole dimeter that 
follows? But the whole of this magnificent opening chorus has 
been so completely mangled and dislocated by the learned bishop, 
that no lover of poetry can bear to look upon it. And if we throw 
taste altogether out of view, the erudition of the matter is plain; 
Eschylus is in the constant “habit of adding prefix feet to his 
metrical series; it always lends variety to the measure, and often 
dignity. 

The other peculiarity which we have to mention, is the occur- 
rence of a Dactyle instead of a Trochee, in‘the last line of the 
strophe : 

wale mpoopever Toxevoiy pita Tavsic ev ypory 


This, if we were at all infected with the metrical dogmatism of 
Porson or Hermann, we should immediately expunge. “ Dac- 
tylus, si quando in his versibus reperiatur,” says Hermann, “ nisi 
ille in nomine proprio sit, non dubium est quin emendatione tollen- 
dum sit.”+ ‘There can be no reason for being so imperative 

about the matter, unless it be that the Dactyle, according to its 
common measure, has a time too much for this Trochaic bar. 
But Hermann knows well that there are irrational as well as 





* Burney, in fact, who sticks at no metrical barbarism, gives us an example of this 
elegant Cretic monometer in the fifteenth chant of the chorus in the Perse ( Tentamen, 
p- 34.) 


4 
fasies- 


tu Tia- 
gag Paragoy wipaurxar. 
In this, as in many other Burneian choruses, only two or three lines end in a coms 
plete word. All the rest are violently and mercilessly dislocated, 
t Element. Doct. Met. 60. 
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rational Dactyles, nimble and heavy. We shall therefore allow 
the Dactyle to remain; and mark it for the present, till we have 
had time to explain, in the common way with a dot, thus: 


DT. 


But one other matter still remains. If in order to avoid the 


breaking up of the lines, we write the fifth and sixth lines in one ; 
thus : 


mavrag non TOO epyov évyeperg ovvappocer Bporove— 


Does not this give a most unwieldy, unmanageable line? Cer- 
tainly it is somewhat longer than lines generally are; and may, 
among other things, be very inconvenient for the size in which 
books, in these cabinet times, are often printed; but the length 
of poetical lines is a matter entirely arbitrary, and the present has 
only seventeen syllables. If Hephzestion were any authority in 
such matters, we say further that he allows as a general rule 


thirty-two times to a verse; but he mentions also a Choriambic 
hexameter catalectic : 


mee ee OEE Eee ee 


which has thirty-five times, and twenty-three syllables. But we 
are unwilling to quarrel about the length of the lines: that is a 
work for a printer rather than for a critic. Only let the words 
not be torn asunder, forming a discord both to eye and ear; let 
the lines never be so arranged so as to give the appearance of a 
new rhythm in the middle of a sentence or a word ; and especially 
in the full swell of an Aéschylean chorus, let everything petty and 
fragmentary by all means be avoided. 

We have now to explain the matter of dotted notes. Apel 
used them freely on all occasions as in modern music. In this 
he was at first followed by Bockh; who, however, after a tho- 
rough and searching study of the ancient musicians, has come to 
the conclusion that the ancients did not use notes of triple value. 
The matter, however, is open to conciliation. That the ancients 
did not compose in musical feet or bars, in which the proportion 
of one note to another was as 3 to 1; thus: 


SEG) = lef] 


is undeniable.* Aristoxenus expressly disapproves of this rela- 


or 
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tion. But it is of the proportion of one note to another in a 
musical foot that he disapproves; he no where says that a single 
note by itself cannot be used of a triple value. It is, indeed, 
altogether impossible that he should have said this; for the triple 
note, as Apel well remarks, is as necessarily given with triple 
time, as the double note with common time. And Bockh him- 
self, in setting a Pindaric ode to a time of $, uses a long note 
of the value of six times. It seems plain, therefore, that he has 
no intention of denying Apel’s doctrine, as applied to the pro- 
longation of single notes forming a bar or complete foot in 
themselves. 

With regard to the equalization of the Dactyle, the matter is 
different. ‘The modern method of taking a half of the values 
from the next following note is altogether arbitrary. It is as easy 
to borrow from both the short notes that follow; and then, as 


Backh has arranged his ode, we shall have, in § time, the 
proportions 


2.1.2.1. = 8.1R. 1}. 


— ws, SH = —_— —, 


that is to say, the Dactyle, by the art of the rhythmopeeist, made 
equal in value to two Trochees, without deranging the natural 
proportion of equality, in which the essence of the Greek Dactyle 
consists. And in the same manner the Dactyle in our present 
chorus may be equalized to a single Trochee, without using the 
modern expedient of dots. For if the Trochee be represented by 


20. 10 = . 30 
the Tribrach will be 
10.10.10 = . 30. 
and the nimble or irrational Dactyle, 
56.73.78 = . 30, 


TeTeacs uo Aap Cavovras Aoya 6 TE Tou iroU, Kab 6 Tou TeLMAacLOU ay opety rou Termracgtou oux 
svguOpn0¢ eoriv, o Se Tou sou tig TO BaxTuAiKoy mimres yevor.—Aristox. Rhyth. Elem. p. 302. 
But we shall not undertake to say that the ancients did not in practice vary the Dac- 
tylic metres with something similar to a dot, as in the beautiful Scotch air, “‘ Saw ye 


2%) 


my wee Thing? 


for it is one thing to use a rhythm systematically as a rule of composition, and another 
thing to employ it occasionally as an ornament. Besides, the irrational notes of the 
ancients were always at land for emergencies of this kind. 
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instead of the false unequal Dactyle, brought out by the modern 
custom of dotting, which is 


>? 
15.5. 10 = 30. 


Bockh, we believe, was the first to suggest this method, by 
which the ancient rhythmopeeist might equalize feet of common 
and triple time, without deranging the natural proportions of 
these feet, or introducing the forbidden proportion of 3 to 1; it 
seems sufficiently obvious, and far more mathematical than our 
hobbling system ‘of dots. 

We have one remark still to make before leaving this part of 
our subject. With common and triple time, the student who is 
versed in music, can never be much at a loss; but with regard to 
quinary measure, the ears of most Englishmen are not sufficiently 

cultivated to enjoy its rhythm. A compromise must therefore be 
made here; and we shall be compelled to chaunt the Peonic 
odes of Pindar (#), as if their rhythm were §&. ‘Thus: 


Avai spoppryyec upyY oe" 
Tiva wEOV, TlyY ypwa'’ Tiva o avepa Kedae noopev’ 


wend EEE 
2 


pe : e: ree L el ® 
b LT Ao 1] | 
Ve have been able in the above observations only to hint 
hastily at the principles on which, building upon the musical 
foundation laid by Bockh and Apel, a rational and satisfactory 
doctrine of Greek metres might be established. We have ouly to 
remark further, that though the principles, when once unencum- 
bered from erudite error, seem few and simple, yet their practical 
application to the multiform varieties of Greek choral poetry 
will require a union of musical experience, Greek erudition, and 
poetical taste, seldom united in one individual. Nor is it to be 
imagined, while the present most unmusical system of British 
education remains unchanged, that any author should devote his 
time to a task which would receive small favour from the pre- 
judices of the old, and meet with nothing but sneers from the 
superficial cleverness of the rising generation. ‘To set Pindar to 
music, may appear as mad an idea to many as that of Dawes to 
translate Milton into Greek ; and yet it is from the nature of the 
case most certain-that, till music be universally cultivated in our 
schools and universities, and our young men be taught to chaunt 
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the Greek choruses to some manly and solemn airs adapted by 
experienced composers, any thing like a natural and healthy 
sympathy with these songs (for they are not poems or verses in our 
modern phrase), is not to be looked for. We shall wait with 
patience for the happy era when our practical life shall be more 
poetical, and our educational training less scholastic. 

The reader will now be in a condition to judge how much of 
M. De Quincey’s opinion of the Greek lyric metres (quoted 
above) is true, and how much of it is false. It is true in so far 
as the old traditionary arrangement of the Pindaric strophes has 
in itself no music, or hint of | music whatsoever, but rather jar and 
discord ; it is false in so far as by a well-cultivated musical ear 
these same verses may be modulated, and actually are modulated 
into sweetest music; aud this modulation will be materially 
assisted by such a rhythmical arrangement of the verses as that 
given by Bockh. We do not say, however, that no man ever 
was sensible of the music of Pindar’s odes before Bockh. 
Nature is stronger than art; and the scholiasts, with all their 
mechanical blundering, were not able altogether to unhinge the 
strong rhythmical architecture of the Theban. Neither do we 
say that none but a musical man can understand the rhythm of 
Greek choral poetry. Walter Scott was no man of tune, yet he 
wrote good verses. But a musical man undeniably bas immense 
advantages in comprehending the rhythm of a language, where 
syllables, subject to certain modifications, are, in fact, musical 
notes, And if a man will not only read Pindar rhythmically, but 
aspire to build up a formal system of rhythmical science, how 
can that be done other than on musical principles, seeing that 
rhythm, and thythmopeeia, belong to music and not to grammar? 
As to metrical science, that without rhythm is a thing without 
meaning ; even as the sentences of a letter have no meaning save 
in the letter. We are not so uncharitable, however, as to say that 
prosodians and metrical men without rhythmical science, have, in 
fact, no perception whatever of the beauty of those verses they 
so curiously scan. Rhythm exists in most men, unconsciously, 
half- developed ; ; and all ‘cultivated Hellenists do, even at the pre- 
sent day, insinuate, as it were, rhythin by instinct into the most 
unrhythmical divisions of Burney and Blomfield; they undo 
practically the doings of the prosodian, even when they seem to 
approve of his theory. Despite of himself, a good reader uses 
more than two quantities in his elocution; despite of himself, he 
equalizes seemingly unequal times; and thus the doctrine of 
Mr. Chapman, which has been so much vituperated, proves itself 
iu the very practice of those who gainsay it. 
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Our view of the doctrine of Greek rhythm would be very in- 
complete without an historical review of the different writers, who 
have distinguished themselves in this curious and interesting de- 
partment of musical science. We shall, theretore, though limited 
considerably by the space alloted us, conclude our present remarks 
with a short sketch of the principal scholars, who, within the last 
fifty years, have devoted their attention to this subject. 

In the van of discovery here, and preceding the period to which 
we confine our attention, is Richard Bentley, to whose gigantic 
genius it is the highest praise to say, that even at the distance of 
a century it continues to strike awe into the soul of the most des- 
potic of modern metricians, Godfrey Hermann. Bentley, was 
in metres, as in every thing else, the most free and independent of 
thinkers ; in the originality and boldness of his ideas more of a 
German than an Englishman. He anticipated Wolf’s theory of 
the Homeric ballads; and had his attention not been directed to 
nobler themes, there seems no doubt that he would have left 
nothing for Hermann to do in the science of ancient metres ; 
(though we shall not say he would have intercepted Bockh), 
Of this the celebrated “ Schediasma,” is of itself sufficient proof ; 
there is a strong sense, a vigour, a breadth, a manliness there 
that would have steered a free course through a most intricate 
track, equally free from the curious metaphysical puzzling of 
Hermann, and the minute microscopic laboriosity of Porson. 
Bentley is a man of flesh and blood ; he does not work with his 
head alone ; he shows a hard Herculean muscle; and every thought 
is a stroke. ‘Thus he escapes all the vulgar pedantry of mere 
grammarians ; he does not flounder through abstractions, or finger 
mere letters and syllables; he goes straight up to the living 
reality of the thing, and hears the Roman. flute-player beating 
time to a Terentian Tetrameter, while grammatical men are 
swaying between Systole and Diastole, and wondering what 
mighty mystery the arsis and thesis of Marius Victorinus may 
reveal. Bentley also, like a man of ideas, comprehends the to- 
tality of the thing, while smaller men scan the parts. It is re- 
markable that in that Terentian dissertation he seldom speaks of 
the laws of metre, but of the law of rhythm; a phraseology 
which at once shows his superiority to his predecessors, the 
Greek scholiasts, and marks him out as a man from whom even 
the musician Burney might have borrowed a useful hint; and the 
scholar may recollect the passage where the great critic, dis- 
coursing of the frequent spondees in the Roman L[ambic, uses the 
following remarkable words (p. xii): “ quod tamen_opinor celeri 
pronuntiatione juvabat et occultubat actor, neipse a Tibicine ryth- 
mum Grecum servante discreparet.” Here we have a distinct recog- 
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nition of the controlling power of rhythm, in the equalization of 
unequal feet; here we have plain common sense putting into the 
hand of a sound-headed man, the great leading principle that 
afterwards, in the hands of an Apel and a Bockh, was destined 
to bring order into confusion, and change discord into harmony. 
It must, therefore, ever be matter of lamentation, that such an 
healthy living man as Bentley did not apply his mighty talents to 
a subject which they were so well fitted to comprehend ; as it is, 
his observations are merely incidental, and not without admixture 
of pernicious error. In the use of the words arsés and thesis, he 
followed the grammatical, not the musical authorities, and thus 
confirmed ancient error, when he was in a condition to have ex-, 
ploded it for ever. Words are the stereotypes of ideas; and arsis 
and thesis, which had originally no meaning but in the living 
union of music and poetry, became, by the ‘stamp of Bentley’s 
authority, the legal property of grammarians and metricians, who 
scanned them with curious eye, and fingered them with sedulous 
hand, and at the end of the chapter had as clear ideas of their 
meaning, as if they had been Phoenician inscriptions, or the cunei- 
form characters of the Babylonic bricks, 

The following passage from the pen of Hermann, is real elo- 
quence ; and that he should have so written is the highest praise 
of Hermann, as it is the noblest eulogy that ever was pronounced 
on Bentley. —“ Bentleius, si non perfecit hance doctrinam, ac 
potius sepe inventis suis etiam cum damno Terentii usus est, 
tantum abest ut id quidquam de laudibus suis detrahat, ut potius 
nihil in ea re sit quod cuiquam debeat mirum videri. Nulla enim 
unquam magno in genere magne conversiones facte sunt, quin 
conjuncte fuerint cum ruinis etiam earum rerum, quas vel potu- 
isse servari, vel debuisse postmodo appareret. Itaque ut ful- 
minis perniciosa nonnunquam vis utilitate superat, ita in magnis 
ingeniis, quid condiderint, non quid condendo everterint, spec- 
tandum.” ... * 

This sentiment may be applied with almost equal propriety to 
Hermann himself; to whom, by a long leap, passing somewhat 
ungraciously over Dawes and Reiz, we are compelled to pass. 
Godfrey Hermann raised up the most complete scientific archi- 
tecture of metres that the learned world ever saw: but in doing 
so it has become manifest to many that he overturned common 
sense. The metrical philosophy of Hermann is a gigantic blun- 
der ; it remains, however, the blunder of a giant; and happily 
the consequences of metaphysical errors do not always extend to 
practice: Epicurus may be as moral as Zeno. The blunder of 
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Hermann is a very obvious one; he went into the cold formal re- 
gion of the understanding, for a philosophy that is to be found 
only in the living tide of poetic emotion. He scorned the em- 
pirical judgment of the ear, in a matter where the ear is the only 
judge ; he asked an oracle from pure reason, where pure reason 
had no oracle to give. What fellowship has the Kantian cate- 
gory of causality, or the dynamical doctrine of forces, with the 
tune of a Dorian pipe, or the time of a Spartan march?... Can 
a man measure poetry by square and compass, or frame a bank- 
rupt bill by poetic impulse? . . . . . No sound man will dream 
of such things ; but there are strange epidemics in the ‘intellec- 
tual as in the physical world; and if tar-water can cure all dis- 
eases, why should not the Kantian philosophy explain all myste- 
ries? It was Hermann’s misfortune (a misfortune it certainly 
was to a metrician), to be born under the all-controlling ascen- 
dancy of the critical philosophy ; an influence from which he, as 
a German thinker, could no more hope to escape than Coleridge 
and Southey, as British poets, could escape having their young 
brains fired by the French revolution. Theology and poetry 
were Kantianized; even the mild constraining power of the love 
of Christ was transmuted into a stiff, stern, categorical im- 
perative. What wonder then, that ancient metres should walk 
forth to the world? clad in the same heavy panoply of scholastic 
phrase ?—for it was phrase only. Musical ideas could be 
charmed by no magic out of the critique of pure reason; it was 
not to be denied, that the pleasure we receive from rhythm 
is a feeling; and all feelings are empirical. Rhythm exists 
only in living and breathing things; the abstract idea of suc- 
cession admits neither of arsis nor thesis; like the triangle of a 
mathematician, it is the symbol of many things, but itself i is no- 
thing. Inthe Kantian philosophy, as in the mathematics, there is 
no reality. Where then was Hermann’s position ?—he was called 
upon to set in motion the living undulations of poetic measures, 
and he found himself among an undistinguished succession of 
moments of time, causing and being caused from infinity to infi- 
nity. In this abstract succession of ‘infinite serieses he lost him- 
self and his readers; and after wandering in the maze of pure 
reason for a reasonable space, he finds himself back again in 
the region of experience; and the empirical deus ex machind 
that saved him from his porpronity was the ictus metricus. 

It were useless to follow into detail the continual recurrence of 
puzzling subtleties that this transcendental outset entails upon 
the “ Elements of the Doctrine of Metres.” As uscless were it to 
attempt a serious, formal, refutation of such misplaced meta- 
physics. When I sing a song, one note is not the cause of 
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another, but J, and the inspiration of song within me, am the cause, 
the permanent, vital, originator of all the notes. Nor does the 
arsis cause the thesis (using these words in Hermann’s sense), but 
I cause both arsis and thesis; they are, in fact, the same thing, 
mere modifications of my manner of existence ; the one a stronger, 
the other a weaker exertion of my vital energy. Alternate ac- 
centuation, and non-accentuation are facts in the living organism 
of the universe, which must in every doctrine of metres be as- 
sumed, not explained. There is an order in the living succession 
of musical sounds or poetical emotions, which order is expressed 
by the words, equality and proportion. ‘T hese things are. What 
more can we say? Do comparisons help us? The waves in the 
eternal ocean of vitality—the shuttle strokes of the ever-moving 
loom of creation ?—MoAAwy évoparay wopgy wiz, “Take the thing as 
it is and rejoice in it. You may as well ask for the cause of life, 
or the cause of God. 

There is not an English Hellenist living, we presume, who does 
not admire the genius s of Hermann. Hei is not merely a scholar ; 
he is an inteliectual scholar. He moves in the region of Bentley ; 
how far above, or how far below, we should not wish todecide rashly. 
But is there an English Hellenist living, who in his course through 
that huge leviathan, the Elements of the Doctrine of Metres, has 
not been puzzled, confounded, stupified more than once? and to 
what purpose? Do there not remain after all straining of the 
cerebrum not a few things in the critical philosophy of. metres, 
only less unintelligible and less confounding than Burney’s anti- 
spastic dreams? When you ask for bread, “does not this subtle 
juggling doctor of metres often give you a stone? and even when 
he gives you stout old wine, (as he has good store of it,) do you 
not feel at times as if it were mixed with sand, harsh, gritty sand 
in the teeth? Is there not discord somewhere, or everywhere, 
in this proud temple of harmony? Doubtless there is; and how 
could it be otherwise, when a man squares sweet sounds by uni- 
versity logic, and makes a boast of formally upholding the un- 
natural divorce of metre and music? Here lies the sore. In the 
face of multiplied manifest floundering and stumbling the old 
pedantic error is persisted in. Strange! Hermann has a fine 
natural ear, a genius for numbers,—* Nam ego, quoniam etiam de 
me ipso mihi dicendum video, a puero, nature quodam instinctu, 
mirificé eram numeris delectatus.” We believe this; we rejoice 
to believe it. The only unaccountable thing is how this genius 
for numbers should not have led him to the piano, instead of to 
the Kantian philosophy; or how a man, who in all other things 
purposely goes out of the way of the grammarians, should here 
purposely walk along with them in the same dry, dusty track that 
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had already been the mother of so much confusion? How faith- 
fully does this metaphysical metrician eschew all converse with 
rhythm? how does this rebellious son excuse himself for casting 
off the allegiance to his legitimate sire? He gives in a special 
plea; let us hear his defence. ‘“ Quo in statu nunc res est, nihil 
amplius scimus quam diversas fuisse rhythmorum doctrinam et 
scientiam metrorum; rhythmos enim ad musicam et cantum, 
metra ad poesin pertinuisse ; unde intelligimus rhythmum aliquem 
similitudinem habuisse, cum eo quem hodie tactum musici vocant, 
etsi alié ex parte huic dissimillimus fuerit necesse est.”* O ramai, 
namai! What sort of monsters were these Greeks! Did the birds 
bray in days of antiquity, and did the asses chirp? But the 
reader will observe we have got one step here beyond the wisdom 
of Burney and the British musicians; we are brought back to the 
sound doctrine of the old grammarians, that rhythm and metre are 
not the same thing. We advance also another step; it is allowed 
that rhythm was a musical thing, and, though not exactly the 
same as our time, had some striking resemblance to it. Then 
what was it? why not admit at once that it was the same thing ? 
If you assume any unknown mongrel entity half-way between 
metre and time, you are bound to give us some tangible idea 
what this new entity may be. But why make such strange as- 
sumptions? why ensconce yourself with such superstitious jealousy 
against the fellowship of sweet sounds? why raise up presumptions 
against nature, and difficulties merely to create confusion? ‘There 
is evidently something crooked and perverse in this whole matter; 
nor is an C&dipus required to unravel the mystery; the student 
of German philology knows well how the case stands; Her- 
mann is the head of a school, and Hermann must preserve his 
consistency. + 

Bishop Stillingfleet is reported to have said of Bentley that if 
he had only known what the meaning of humility was he might 








* Praefat. Elem. Doct. Met. p. vii. 

+ The reader will recollect that the celebrated work “ De Metris Poetarum Grecorum 
et Romanorum” was published in 1796, the Elements not till 1816. The controversies 
with Bothe, Apel, and ‘Béckh had taken place in the meantime. An attention to this 
will explain nota few peculiarities in the psychology of the Elements, There was also 
another work in German published very soon after the first work (Handbuch der Metrik, 
1799). This we have not seen, but it is worth having, as it contains the most open denial 
of any thing like time in Greek metres that is to be found in Hermann’s works. After- 
wards, as in the above extract from the preface to the Elements, the matter was 
smoothed down, to conciliate the change in the taste of scholars which Apel and Bockh 
had occasioned. Nay, so early as 1815, the great metrician condescended to write 
that well-known tract on the rhythmical measure of certain metres, whose title we have 
prefixed. But this is not the only contradiction in Hermann’s practice. What has 
the Trocheus Semantus, which .he foists every where into Pindar, to do with mere 
metres? If we understand any thing about them, at least as Hermann uses them, they 
belong to the art of the musician. A man enslaved by a false theory is like a thief 
telling how he came by stolen goods,—he is never consistent with himself, 
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have been a great man; so will Hermann go down to posterity 
as a truly great man, if he have the honesty to throw the prejudices 
of twenty years behind his back, and confess that Bockh and 
Apel are more sure guides to the science of metres than Im- 
manuel Kant. But there are few Keplers in the world; and even 
as it is, there is enough of varied merit in Hermann to command 
the warm gratitude of literary men, while the past shall teach the 
future. As to his metrical merits, apart from the blunders of his 
theory, there can be no dispute; not to mention his exhaustive 
and comprehensive mastery of detail, the general tone and spirit 
of his criticism cannot be sufficiently commended. Sometimes, 
indeed, like all metrical doctors, he 1s a little too dogmatical, as 
for instance, when (p. 70) he proposes to expel every pyrrhic 
from the initical or start foot (base) of certain verses; but in 
general, especially when set against Porson, he is a cautious and 
a sound critic. In metrical matters, as we shall see below, Por- 
son must evidently be considered as a monomaniac; no other 
theory can dignify his pedantry, or palliate his puerility. Her- 
mann again rides his hobby moderately, and is loath to allow the 
tight-drawn laces of the metrican to smother the free breathing of 
the man. The minute and obscure diligence of the Porsonians 
often rouses his wrath; but these men are too small for his serious 
attention; he treats them in passing with a look half in pity half in 
scorn, and the mortal feels, when he cannot see, the fleeting pre- 
sence of a god. “ Nostrum est quidem, quum artem quandam 
doctrinamque harum versum condimus, ubique regulas et leges 
circumspicere ; sed qui obliviscuntur totum hoc genus in eo versari 
quod placeat, ipsumque se auribus commendet, non animad- 
vertunt, dum morosas regulas excogitant, plus se scire velle, quam 
ipsi poeta sciebant, risuri profecto si viderent quam obscuré eos et 
inutili diligenta usos putamus, dum nihil nisi suum sequebantur 
sensum, aliquando etiam aliquid quod non satis placeret, sibi indul- 
gentes.”* Here again we have true eloquence, a sentence almost 
worthy of Tacitus. Had the small men who employed themselves 
in the barren labour of making morose rules, by which to fetter 
the free soldier-genius of an AEschylus, only condescended to 
borrow this and similar hints from the wisdom of a learned fo- 
reigner, they might have saved themselves much sore labour 
of the eyes, and redeemed English scholarship from the contempt 
which Porsonian pedantry has everywhere thrown on it. But 
Hermann was a German, and Porson made witty verses against 


the Germans; and Burney and Gaisford and Elmsley and Blom- 
field danced whenever Porson fiddled. 
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If we had leisure we could select from the Elements of the Doc- 
trine of Metres, a series of sentences which contain in themselves 
a sufficient refutation of all the Porsonian principles of metrical 
criticism (if it had any principle save that one only of monotony), 
aud, in our opinion, are alone enough to overthrow the greater 
number of the famous canons. We shall select a few. On the 
erudite puerilities about the Iambic Casura,—a matter in which, 
as we shall see anon, Porson himself outstrips, were it possible, 
the absurdity of his most absurd disciples—Hermann has the fol- 
lowing sensible remark: “ Sed critici, parum memores poetas in 
hoc genere non alia re quam sensu suo duci, ad regulas quasdam 
revocare hanc Cesurarum varietatem conati sunt, opera majore 
quam fructu. Quorum nos, etsi non contemnimus industriam 
(he meant to say he did despise it), tamen quamvis infinitd multi- 
tudine exemplorum nihil effici putamus, nisi idoned rationes eeque 
ex ipsa numeri naturd petite afferantur.”* And such a genuine 
manly contempt had Hermann for the petty czesural diligence of 
the English critics, that he would have passed the whole doctrine 
over in silence, unless he had thereby seemed to acquiesce in the 
superstitious reverence with which English scholars regarded the 
inventions of Porson. “ Sed ea ne silentio praeteream, auctoritas 
viri facit, que apud populares ejus tanta est, ut ab ejus placitis 
discedere pene religioni sibi ducant.”+ Aud in the same enlarged 
spirit of true criticism he repudiates a small criticism of Dawes, 
with regard to the metrical accent falling on the last syllable of a 
hyperdissyllabic word. ‘‘ Nam nulla est in talibus regulis necessitas ; 
sed, quemadmodum rectius in hujusmodi rebus unice id quod 
auribus probaretur spectabant, ita nos quoque nec repudiare, si 
quando ili negligentiores fuerunt ; et videre convenit an interdum 
regula sine offensione contemni potuerit.”+ It appears to us that 
every line here breaks not only a Dawesian but a Porsonian canon, 
And if we are to act consistently on this sound reasoning, not 
merely the Cesural drivel must be utterly discarded, but the 
Anapest, in pari sede, must be restored ; and Brunck is right after 
all. We are aware that in regard to this matter Hermann has 
apostatized from, his early opinions, at least as respects [ambic 
Trimeters Tragic; but we think he has done so against his own 
reasoning ; and in this matter we choose rather to be right soberly 
with Hephestion and honest Wellauer, than to err splendidly 
with a Porson, or even a Hermann. But there were no end of 
quoting from Hermann such hard clenching sentences, prostrating 
the metrical follies of the Porsonians. His quiet sneer (p. 578) 
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+ P. 107. He might have missed out the pene. What he says is literally and ab- 
solutely true, as every page of Bishop Blomfield’s schylus demonstrates. 
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at those “qui ad rara offendunt” is inimitable, His dry observa- 
tion that there are many ways of composing verses, which, though 
not the most elegant, are not therefore to be suspected of corrup- 
tion, makes unnecessary nineteen out of twenty of Porson’s 
* emendations.” And if what he says be true (p. 403) that “ pau- 
city of examples” is of itself no good reason for declaring any 
license to be unallowable, unless other good reasons are given, we 
really do not see on what foundation the greater part of the Por- 
sonian canons stand. But we must leave Hermann. He is un- 
doubtedly a great reformer; he overturned Hephestion ; he with- 
stood Porson; and he prepared the way for Bockh. 

The course of historical inquiry now brings us to Porson him- 
self; a strong man undoubtedly, though not a Bentley, and on the 
subject of metres not wise. Bishop Blomfield says somewhere, 
when Seidler had presumed to criticize the great Cantab—* De 
Porsoni, si Diis placet erroribus, a re castigatis magnifice loquitur. 
Nempe leoni mortuo vel asinus oa ee exterit.” Doubtless 
Porson was a lion, and so was Dr. Johnson; and while he was 
alive, and ruled the critical world, a sort of god : but now that he is 
dead, we know well and we say openly that he was in many things 
a prejudiced old bear. So also with regard to Porson, being free 
from the living terror of his ban, it may be lawful for any honest 
man, without dreading episcopal excommunication, to think what 
he pleases of the Cantabrigian Pope, and to say what he thinks, 
Our opinion therefore is, that the great discovery of the illicit 
Anapests was no discovery at all; that the grand doctrine of the 
Cesura (so far as Porson taught any thing new in it) was sheer 
nonsense ; and the matter of the Cretic ending aningenious piece of 
puerile trifling. These propositions we shall prove by a few state- 
ments as short and succinct as possible; but, as we hope, abundantly 
satisfactory to those who have followed our previous observations, 
and seized the spirit of the quotations we have given from Hermann. 

Now in order to ascertain the real value of Porson’s canon of 
illicit Anapzsts, we must look in the first place at how the matter 
stood, before the great Cantab applied his sedulous hand, to rub 
and polish all the verses of the tragedians down to one monotonous 
level. This we find in Hephestion. “ Iambic verse,” says the 
worthy old metrician, “ receives in the odd places, ¢. e, the first, 
third, and fifth, the Iambus, the Tribrach, the Spondee, the Dac- 
tyle, the Anapzst; in the even places, i.e. the second, fourth, 
and sixth, the Iambus, the Tribrach, and the Anapest; and this 
with the comedians frequently (cvveyws) but more rarely 
cravwregov) with the tragedians.” Hephestion gives this ge- 
neral and comprehensive rule, in the deliberate knowledge, 
that the admission of the Anapests was something irregular, 
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something that ought not to be, odx odesAss yeveo$as (ibid); and he 

repeats the same thing i in the following chapter. He is also per- 
fectly aware of the license of proper names, which he had men- 
tioned in the preceding page (c. iil.) under the name of ovoparwy 

aveyxy. The attempts of the Porsonians to get over this passage 
are therefore complete failures. Hephestion makes a plain in- 
telligible statement of fact, and with full consciousness of what he 

is about. ‘The only resource is to scout the grammarians’ autho- 
rity in this matter, as Burney did in the matter of mangling the 

verses; but Hephestion, though he may be a very bad philoso- 
pher in determining the nature of asynartete and anti-pathetic 
verses, is a most unexceptionable witness to a mere matter of 
fact, which he had better means of ascertaining than any modern 
can pretend to. He must, for one thing, have had a much wider 
range of Greek plays before him than we have; and in the next 
place he must have used manuscripts, whose authority was far 
superior to any, the very best we can now produce. Why not there- 
fore in a petty and unimportant matter of this kind, take the laws of 
lambic verse, as free and liberal as the honest old metrician gives 
them? What is the monstrous offence of a stray Anapest here 
and there, that a deliberate persecution should be instituted against 
them, and the glory of a new metrical school founded on their 
utter annihilation? Does the Anapezst render the verse inharmo- 
nious? So Porson seems to have assumed; prove it he could 
not. But if the Anapest renders lambic verse inharmonious, why 
not the Spondee, or the Dactyle? There is no answer to this; 
and we are therefore told that as the Anapast is merely a surrogate 
of the Spondee, it can only come into those places of the verse 
where that foot is admitted. But this is merely repeating He- 
phestion. Hephzstion knew all that philosophy of lambic quite 
as well as Porson; and yet, in the face of his own philosophy, 
he states a fact, which, could he have ever anticipated the modern 
controversy on this minute theme, he would doubtless have esta- 
blished by sufficient examples. But our modern metricians, per- 
ceiving a beauty in monotony which Hephestion, who had not 
read Pope, could scarcely have understood, proceed to make ob- 
stinate facts obedient to their philosophy in a manner which they 
who do not understand Greek, may collect from Bentley’s edition 
of Milton; and this they do in a slump undistinguishing fashion, 
which, as we have already said, looks more like monomania than 
rational criticism, They first publish a presumption against 
all Anapests, which does not exist; and then they set their in- 
genuity to work by help of blundering codices, gramniatical figures, 
and other ready tools of that sort, to smooth down every irregu- 
larity, that may here and there accidentally disturb the “ regular 
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Jew’s harp twing twang” of Greek Tambics. It may easily be 
conceived that this is no difficult matter; for Anapests, as He- 
phestion tells us, are rare, and variations in the codices are fre- 
quent, and grammatical figures are abundant, and the ingenuity 
of critics is great. We do not indeed require Greek to under- 
stand this great mystery; we do not require to go to Bishop 
Blomfield’s AEschylus to see Porson’s levelling system of metres 
in full operation ; we have had a set of critics in this country (and 
some of them exist still) who have exhibited the same sacred 
horror of trisyllabic feet in our blank verse, that Porson has shown 
against the Anapests in Greek [ambics ; and how the finest lines 
in Milton (not to mention Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge) 
have been smothered and mangled by this curious race of syllable 
counters, no student of English poetry requires to be told. ‘These 
critics, whether Greek or English, never seem for one moment to 
imagine that variety is an element of the beautiful; that irregu- 
larity may sometimes be a beauty; that the most careful poet may 
sometimes write carelessly; that the dramatic effect and expres- 
siveness of a metrical foot is more considered by a true poet than 
a stiff pedantic rule; and that the same unbending laws are not 
to be applied equally to measure the smooth respectable verse of 
Sophocles, and the more muscular and hardy lines of A®schylus. 

But what a piece of paltry pedantry is this whole affair! Sup- 
posing an anapest in pari sede to be something like a bad rhyme 
in modern verse, may not a long poem be written with only one 
bad rhyme in it, and is this one bad rhyme therefore to be de- 
clared corrupt by the critics, and forthwith emended, according to 
the ingenious whim of a Porson, or a Blomfield? Would not 
rather that critic be esteemed a poor trifler, who should employ 
himself in hunting out these few stray irregularities, and de- 
vising ingenious methods by which they might be expelled? We 
must candidly confess that not only the matter of the Anapests, 
but also many minute laboriosities of the Porsonian school, ap- 
pear to us in this light ; and we have on this account never been 
able to share in the general admiration which has been expressed 
for that famous preface to the Hecuba. That performance shows 
a singular sort of minute diligence, but it is utterly destitute of 
intellect; and when set against Bockh’s Dissertatio de Metris 
Pindari, Hermann’s Doctrine of Metres, Apel’s Metrik, or any 
other standard German work on this subject, makes our English 
metrical science appear dwarfish and contemptible indeed, What 
has been the mighty result of this canon of illicit Anapzsts, even 
supposing it be perfectly made out? The greatest Hellenist of his 
day has succeeded in proving the Iambic verse of the Greeks to be 
in some respects less various and less noble than our own blank ; a 
discovery which impartial men might have made long ago; but 
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Porson has forced it upon us; and it has now become manifest 
to all. Monotony is the main fault of the Greek Iambic verse 
of tragedy; and we owe it to Porson and his school that this 
fault has been systematically exaggerated into a virtue. But it 
is not only the regular recurrence of certain feet that makes the 
Greek tragic verse monotonous ; it is the cesural uniformity yet 
more to which this radical defect is owing; and here also, as we 
shall see immediately, Porson stood forward as the prophet of 
monotony, and did all that lay in his power, with a most inde- 
fatigable zeal, to make bad worse, and change what was too com- 
mon into what ought to be universal. But are we bound to fol- 
low a Blomfield, or a Gaisford, in forging fetters for the ancient 
tragedians yet more strong than what they actually wore? Are 
we bound, because Porson’s intellect was gigantic, to make a wor- 
ship of the workings of that intellect, when falsely employed on 
subjects the most puerile and trifling? Are we bound to pilgrim 
a thousand miles for the nail of a saint’s little finger, and not 
know whether it be the genuine finger after all? For even thus 
it is with Porson’s Anapests. Our minute study of the letter of 
the Greek drama is worse and more barren than the basest Roman 
superstition. After what Hephestion has said on the subject, 
and considering the state of the MSS., no man can know with 
certainty, or even probability, whether Aischylus used an Anapeest 
in a certain place of a certain play, or not. ‘This much however 
we know, that unless we set ourselves violently and recklessly to 
abuse the text of the MSS., a good decade of very respectable 
Anapests, not in the first foot, and independent of the proper 
names, will still remain in the text of A&schylus alone. Vulne- 
rable they doubtless may be, as other things are, but let them only 
have fair play, and they will stand against a million.* Wellauer, 
a sound, cool-headed, sensible critic, has for the most part re- 
tained these Anapests; and who shall say that he has done 
wrong? If the authority of MSS, be doubtful, the authority of 
conjectural criticism, proceeding upon narrow mechanical princi- 
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We do not warrant this list as complete. All the readings are Wellauer’s, except 


Nos. six and seven, For these we reserve a special plea; as indeed more cogent 
grounds than the mere authority of MSS. exist for the most of them, 
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ples, is stillless. The traditionary text is at least something stable 
to refer to; and if we are uncertain whether any particular Ana- 
pest was written by Aschylus, we are certain that this Iambus, 
or that Dactyle, was written by Porson. 

So much for this minute matter; which of itself is a sufficient 
sample of the character of the English metrical school founded 
by Porson, of which the preface to the Hecuba is the charter. 
But the matter of the cesuras is yet more characteristic; the 
canon in this case not only tires our ear with uniformity, but con- 
founds us with extreme absurdity. ‘To enable the English reader 
to get a clear idea of this great mystery, we shall present the first 
lines of Southey’s Roderick, divided on the principles of uni- 


formity, which was the soul and substance of Porson’s doctrine 
of Cesura. 


** Long had the crimes of Spain cried | out to heaven : 
At length the measure | of offence was full. 
Count Julian called the invaders | ; not because 
Inhuman priests with | unoffending blood 
Had stained their country | ; not because a yoke 
Of iron servitude oppressed and galled 
The children of the soil ; a | private wrong 
Roused the remorseless |' baron. | Mad to wreak 
His vengeance for his | violated child 
On Roderick’s* head, in evil | hour for Spain, 
For that unhappy | daughter | and himself, 
Desperate apostate, | on the Moors he called ; 
And like a cloud of locusts, | whom the south 
Wafts from the plains of | wasted Africa, 

The Mussulmen upon Iberia’s shore 
Descend.” 


The laws by which the verse is thus divided are few and simple. 
The first is an utter disregard of the sense; the second a super- 
stitious shunning of variety; and the third is an ingenious drag- 
ging of small unimportant words from the part of the verse to 
which they naturally belong, and tagging them to the tail of that 
part of the verse, to which they do not belong. All the verses 
which have not the above cesuras naturally, and cannot be made 
to assume them by metrical process of dislocation, transposition 
or otherwise, are inharmonious ; and, part ralione, whatsoever 
verses have both these cesuras are doubly harmonious. What- 
soever poet scrupulously observes these casuras is a great master 
of the art; whosoever neglects them frequently is a bungler. 
Therefore Virgil is a more perfect poet than Homer ; ZEschylus 
in this, as in so many other things, is far inferior to Sophocles or 
Euripides. There is further a singularity attending the recita- 





* Anapestusin secunda sede. Lege Rodrick, R. P. 
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tion of verses so divided, which the classical scholar is enjoined 
sedulously to attend to. It is as old as Bentley, and has received 
the sanction of Dawes, and the stamp of Porson. ‘This sin- 
gularity consists in giving to the Iambic verse on all possible 
occasions a Trochaic movement ; which movement the reader 
will observe is discernible immediately after the division of the 
verse, whenever that commences, whether at the beginning of the 
third or the fourth foot. Bentley commenced this movement in- 
variably on the second syllable of the verse; and this he did by 
cutting off the first syllable, and making the verse headless, axe- 
gadov, as the metricians phrase it. If Bentley had done this on 
the principles of modern music, in which the bar always com- 
mences with the strong part of the movement, his doctrine would 
have been intelligible ; but he states distinctly that his object, in 
this procedure, was to come down with the more marked emphasis 
on the cesura; in fact, as he himself states, he had got into this 
metrical sing-song when a boy ;* and as there was probably no 
master of elocution in Cambridge at the time when he was going 
on with his Greek studies, the fault was never corrected, and he 
gave it out as a great discovery in his preface to ‘Terence. Hare 
greedily seized upon this, as on some other Bentleian ideas; but 
Dawes was more tough, and he allowed the Trochaic movement 
to begin only after the pause of the voice at the cesura. ‘This 
doctrine occupies to the present day a distinguished place in the 
books of the Porsonians (see Tate), and is ‘Indeed of some im- 
portance to the theory of cwsura as understood by these men. 
It proves distinctly that they hold the cesura to be a sort of pause, 
or a real pause,} and not a mere incision ; and with this it proves 
also, beyond redemption, the absolute absurdity of the cesural 
canon. If the reader is to make not only an incision, but also a 
pause after the cexsural syllables in the above example from 
Southey, the barbarism of the elocution becomes manifest. We 
are unwilling however to charge this tasteless puerility on Porson 
himself. Perhaps he had nothing else in his eye but the mere arti- 
culation or inosculation of the verse at a certain place; this was 
enough for him as a mere metrician, to whom sense and poetry 
and music might be alike indifferent. But even taking it thus, 
his doctrine of the cesuras is a clear monomania, and not to be 
explained on any other principle. That the Greek dramatists 
delighted much in the penthemimeral and hepthemimeral cesura 
was a fact well known before Porson’s day. And it is also a fact 





* Apel (vol. ii. Vorrede, p. xvii.) states the matter more charitably for Bentley ; he 
says he brought in the “ Auftakt,” or start syllable from music. We shall be glad 
to think that we are wrong. 

t Cleaver, De Rhythmo Gracorum, p. 42, puts a minim rest after every cwzsural syl- 
lable ; for which ignorance he has received merited chastisement from Bockh, p. 98. 
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that this cesura, in which they delight, is often not a mere arti- 
culation of the words of the verse, but it is the veritable pause, in 
the variety of which the great beauty of Milton’s organ measure 
consists. Now the constant repetition of this caesura was mani- 
festly a great fault in the Greek Iambic ; and had Porson been a 
man that understood the living laws of poetry, instead of a mere 
metrician, he could not have failed to have seen this, Had his 
soul been instinct with any thing of that poetical sympathy, which, 
amid all his metaphysical aberrations, accompanies Hermann, he 
would have set himself to expound the significancy and ex- 
pressiveness of the various cesuras that occur in the Greek 
drama, notwithstanding this favourite uniformity. He would have 
shown how many of the penthemimerals and hepthemimerals are 
not real cesuras, but only joinings of the verse, accidental in 
some measure, and in some measure dependent on the syllabic 
character of the Greek language. But Porson aimed at nothing 
but metrical uniformity. He had only one eye; and that eye 
spectacled by a lens compounded of the narrowness of gram- 
matical formalism, and the monotony of the Popian versification. 
Hence such absurdities as the following : 
AX’ ovr’ enor Kado 700 | eorw ovre cot.—Soph. Phil. 1304. 
A forced hepthemimeral to a line which should have been divided 
thus :-— 
AXN’ ovr’ epot Kadov rod eorw | ovre cot 


And this— 

ANN by rodte orvyee ov | ryunoece rapy.-—schyl. Theb. 1055. 
which should have been divided into two equal halves ;* and the 
same with many other verses ; absurdities so glaring, that a sound- 
headed English scholar will hardly be brought to believe that they 
could ever have been seriously propounded by a sane man; much 
less by one of the strongest intellects of the day. Porson however 
could afford to be mad on one subject; but how the intellect of 
England could afford to repeat such nonsense up to the present 
hour, and that without a single voice of dissent, is to us altogether 
incomprehensible. Hermann’s nonsense was at least sublime 
and intellectual; but the doctrine of the cesura is sheer drivel, 
unredeemed by one smothered spark of thought, or the wandering 
shadow of an idea. Elmsley wasted a fine intellect in puzzling 
himself to reconcile the practice of the tragedians to Porson’s 
rules; in striving to explain how verses that Porson had pro- 
nounced inharmonious, might, nevertheless, be made to read as 
if they were composed according to the strict rules of the canons ; 
in endeavouring, as plain English must have it, to put sense into 





* On equi-divided lines the student will find some admirable remarks in the metrical 
appendix to Gruppe’s Ariadne, p. 778. 
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nonsense. And will the intelligent reader believe that after all 
this portentous machinery, the very best verses in Aéschylus are 
precisely those which ran quite counter to the Porsonian 
cesuras? ‘Take the opening lines of the Prometheus, and see 
how many out of the eleven have the penthemimeral or the hep- 
themimeral division, and whether those that have this division be 
for that better or worse than those that have it not. ‘The prologue 


runs thus :— 
KPATOX. 

1, XSovo¢ pev eve TnAovpor | nKopev mecov 
LkvSny eve otpor, | aaroy ec epnucav. 
Hoaore, | coe de xpn pedety éxcorodac 
‘Ac aot marnp spectro, | rovde mpog merpauc 
vimroxpnpvore | roy Aewpyor éxpacat 

dapayriuwy Ceopwy | ev appnKrore medacc. 
To cv yap avOoc, | ravrexvov mupoc cedac 
Synrovor KrdeWac wracer’ | rovac de roe 
Aupapriac, | opeder Georg Covvar Curny 
10. de av ddayOn | rnv Avoc rvpayvida 
orepyetv, | prarOpwrou Ce ravecBat rporov. 


? 


Of these lines, when read naturally, and not according to the 
artificial dislocations of Porson, the third, the sixth, the eighth, 
the ninth, the eleventh, have neither the penthemimeral, nor the 
hepthemimeral cesura; and we assert that of these five the two, 
that can by no possibility be screwed into conformity with Por- 
son’s cesuras, viz. the sixth and the eleventh, are precisely the 
two best lines in the set. Whether Sophocles or Euripides ever 
wrote such a line as that last, 

orepyey, prravOpwrov Ce mavecba rporov, 

which has the pause after the first foot, and no inosculation of the 
final syllables of the words, we neither ask nor care. It is a 
strong, nervous, manly, soldier-like line, every word ; one of the 
very best in AZschylus undeniably ; as is also the sixth, though it 
has two Spondees, and an Anapest. But the metricians tell us to 
avoid such lines, because they are not “ jucundi ;” not pleasant 
to academical ears. To be consistent, they should tell us to avoid 
Milton also ; to castrate every thing sinewy, muscular and mas- 
culine in language; that we may be cradled for ever in some 
child’s heaven, to the sweet lullaby of Porsonian sing-song. 

On the other matter of the Cretic ending our limits forbid us 
to expatiate. That was a sort of original discovery, though merely 
verbal and syllabic, like all Porson’s metrical canons. We shall 
say however shortly how this matter stands. 1, The Porsonians 
have never yet been able to give a consistent definition of what 
the Cretic ending is; some holding a pause or break in the sense 
to be necessary to constitute it, some going merely on the number 
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of the syllables in the two final words. 2. Those who say a 
pause is necessary bring examples under the rule, where there is 
in reality no vestige of apause. 3. The exceptions to this rule are 
not few; and the ingenious triflings by which they are attempted 
to be reconciled are not satisfactory. 4. ‘The rule depends partly 
on no principle—5. partly the principle on which it depends, has 
not been evolved.* 6. The rule is either useless in criticism, or 
positively pernicious—useless, if no sound critic will apply it as a 





* We think the matter of the Cretic ending has generally had its poles reversed, 
The question ought not to be put, how and why does the Cretic ending exclude a 
Spondee in the fifth foot, but how do the Spondees in the fifth foot for the most part 
exclude the Cretic ending. If the student will look into the matter, he will find that 
the Spondaic fifth foot, is generally and naturally formed by a Molossus or Epitrit— 
mavecdas. piravOpwnov—feet peculiarly abundant in the flexions of verbs, and in all com- 
pound words. These words could not be put into any other part of the verse in con- 
sistency with the two cesuras, for which the tragedians had such a foolish partiality ; 
consequently, as often as they occur, and that from the structure of the Greek lan- 
guage could not be seldom, the sixth foot must be a dissyllabic word. We must bear in 
mind further that the Spondee in the fifth foot was not the general close of Iambic verse, 
but useful, particularly for lines of peculiar strength and weight, such as the genius of 
#Eschylus demanded, and the structure of the language not seldom forced ; and 
the Spondaic closes being naturally exhausted by their use in such cases, there would 
be little occasion for using them in other cases. The fifth-foot Iambus is the general 
law, and the Cretic termination presented a favourable disposition of the syllables 
for that Iambus. This (which we propose, we believe, for the first time, as a fancy 
of our own) taken along with the greater harshness of the Spondee in any situation 
when divided between two words, and the natural purity of every metre at its close, 
sufficiently explain the peculiarity of the Cretic ending. It has been remarked also 
by Miiller (Eumenides, Anhang), that the Cretic endings are very few in comparison 
of the dissyllabic ; a dissyllabic word forming, in Greek as in English, the most 
natural and easy final foot of Iambic verse. What wonder then that a Spondaic fifth 
foot seldom occurs before a final Cretic?—It was a thing in a great measure ac- 
cidental, and arising out of the structure of the language and the natural flow of the 
verse. Something similar may be observed in English verse; and had not the Por- 
sonians been so bent on the ground with their one small microscopic Greek eye, they 
might have found long ago, that the principle of the Cretic ending is a common ac- 
cident in all verse, containing nothing marvellous, and nothing worthy of special 
canonization. We will venture to say, that any person with an ear tolerably tuned 
to Greek tragic verse, and with a full flow of Greek at the end of his pen, will avoid 
the Cretic ending (so far as it ought to be avoided), by poetic instinct, as completely as 
if he had written all the while in bodily fear of the Porsonian canon, The gross ab- 
surdity of this, as of the other canons, is this, that Porson placed it upon no principle ; 
and as he could give no reason for the rule, so he could give no reason for the excep- 
tion ; and in this case the only way left was to make the rule absolute, and score all 
exceptions. The servility of Elmsley and others in bowing the knee to the infallibility 
of tke Porsonian canons is and remains one of the chief stigmas of British scholar- 
ship. Mr. Tate, (Metres, p. 30,) for instance, reads the first line of Euripides’ Ion 


Aras 6 varrors yadneorriy oupayoy ; 
And then coolly remarks—the old reading was, 
AtAag 6 NAAREOITE YUTOLE OUpaYEY. 

Where the student will understand that the old reading is the reading of the 
MSS. and of the best German editions, (Matthiae,) and the reading is Porson’s 
reading, effected by an ingenious process of transposition peculiar to himself. We 
could write a whole half hour on this matter small as it is. Porson was a man 


of strong talent, if not real genius; and we have considered it due to the high 
station he deservedly holds among the scholars of this country, not to speak lightly of 
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rule in fixing the text; pernicious, if unsound critics, such as the 
Porsonians are in all metrical matters, use it as an instrument for 
mangling and corrupting the diction of the tragedians. 

We shall readily be excused by the intelligent reader from 
entering into these minute matters at greater length. ‘The im- 
portance which they have acquired in the literature of English 
scholarship was in a great measure factitious, and could not but be 
ephemeral. We are willing to grant all the other canons of 
Porson to be true, (though Hermann has manfully opposed the 
greater number of them);~but the character of his metrical school 
will gain little by this concession, What determines the character 
of that school is a certain narrowness of intellectual vision, and 
aridness of poetic sympathy—a narrowness that belongs more to 
the letter than the spirit, and holds communion with the dead 
rather than the living. And with regard to the doctrine of metres 
in particular, our great error seems to have been the application 
of the Baconian method of external induction to a subject, the 
laws of which must be evolved Platonically from the inward foun- 
tains of spiritual emotion. We have however advanced a step or 
two in matters of philosophy within the last twenty years. ‘The 
battle of Jena taught the soldiers of Frederick that men cannot 
be drilled into patriotism; and the decline and fall of the Por- 
sonian school has taught English scholars that a living literature 
cannot be manufactured. Even the genius of a Cuvier out of 
dead bones could re-construct a gigantic frame-work of bones only ; 
no man can gather together and pile into a heap the materials out 
of which a soul is composed; what we cry out for in this country 
is a soul toour Greek scholarship; for the kingdom of literature, 
like the kingdom of God, is within us, 

After what we have said of Porson, no person will expect that 
we should detain ourselves one moment with the other “ magna- 
nimous heroes” of the English metrical school. Burney and 
Gaisford are the only two notables ; but Burney’s “ sick dreams” 
have been often enough honoured with all the attention they 
deserve, a passing smile;* and Gaisford does not aspire to any 





any part of his Hellenic labours, without having given the subject serious study. But 
we declare at the conclusion, as we did at the outset, that the whole matter is trifling 
and puerile in the extreme ; pure monomania ; minute grammatical pedantry unen- 
lightened by a single ray of intellect. Porson was a giant; but if a giant choose to 
play with dolls, that is no reason why we, who are free men, should baptize them 
gods, and slavishly bend the knee before them, 

* See the testimonies of the great continental scholars in our 44th Number, in the ar- 
ticle previously cited ; to which we have great pleasure in adding the following English 
testimony from the Classical Journal, vol. iii. and iv. so early as 1811, The passage oc- 
curs in the papers on the metres of Anacreon above quoted. ‘ One absurdity wiil ever 
beget another. Thus the established prejudice that all lyrical compositions are in some 
metre or another (as opposed to musical bar or rhythm), hasimposed a task on the authors 
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higher praise than that of a diligent editor and an honest com- 
piler. Honest however he is, and free from dogmatism—a great 
praise; for though not inferior either to Kidd or Elmsley in ser- 
vile admiration of Porson, he has too great a respect for antiquity 
to slash away every characteristic irregularity that may unfortu- 
nately present itself. Even the Anapests he seems half inclined 
tospare; “rarissime vel nunquam” is his modest sensible phrase in 
regard to this matter, when nothing but a “ delenda est Cathago!” 
will please his more orthodox brethren. ‘To the student of an- 
cient poetry Gaisford’s Hephestion is the most useful of all 
books. If a man has learned thought elsewhere, he may find 
abundant materials of thinking here. 

We now return to Germany, and there, as usual, “ the prepa- 
ratory blast of cow-horn” meets our ear, while all is peaceful, 
and asleep in England. Hermann is as mighty among the philo- 
logians there as Porson is in England. In metrical matters he is 
sole dictator; even Heyne gives over his Pindar to him, and allows 
him to cut and carve the Scholiast’s dipods at his pleasure. But 
matters are not to remain so long. ‘The Church-philologic is to 
be reformed, and that reformation, like many others, is not to 
come from within, but from without. Not doctors of the law 
and learned Rabbis preached the Gospel of Christ, but a few 
ignorant fishermen: thus also, to compare profane things with 
sacred, the great reformer of the scholastic doctrine of metres 
was not a schoolman but a private individual, a mere amateur 
in Greek, a solitary thinker, an ingenious philosopher, a poet, 
a musician, a true German. This man was August Apel, to 
whom the literary world is indebted for the first systematic expo- 
sition of the theory of metres on musical principles with special 
reference to the Greek choral poetry. So early as 1806, in the 
appendix to an antique drama (the AXolians) published by him, 
did Apel begin to place the theory of ancient metres upon its 
only sure basis, the living realities of music; and that these spe- 
culations had their due effect in influencing the intellectual philo- 
logists of the day is evident from the open and generous confes- 
sions of Bockh, who never attempts to deny the great and origi- 
nal merit of Apel. He says indeed that he was led away in his 
earlier studies by Apel’s use of the dotted notes or the triple quan- 
tity; but we have seen above that Bockh only half rejects the 





of this opinion to find a name for their supposed metre, and to effect this they have de- 
stroyed all distinction and propriety of words, and have so confounded feet together, 
that I hardly know what combination of rhythm is safe from their overwhelming Doch- 
miacs and Antispasts. There is a curious table in the Tentamen, p. 12, which exhibits 
no less than sixty-one forms of one foot, namely, the Antipastic. But this in a 
matter where a certain guide is so much wanted, is to give us nothing better than a 
Proteus and a Harlequin. To be serious, it is time that this rubbish were removed, which 
is only a burden to the memory, and gives no light to the understanding.” 
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triple quantity, or rather he only rejects the triple proportion of 
one note to another composing a rhythmical foot, not the triple 
duration of one single note, or even of two single notes together, 
which would make a legitimate spondaic bar. Besides it is not 
the mere detail of the matter wherein Apel’s great and original 
merit consists; his principle, the scansion of Greek poetry musi- 
cally, not metrically, at once stamps his character, and gives him 
his value; this principle was the soul which he breathed into the 
dead bones of metrical learning; the declaration of war which 
he cast in the teeth of ancient scholasticism. His apparition 
indeed is altogether polemical; he knew that he had a host of 
enemies to contend with; he comes forth panoplied with the 
front of a prophet, and, soldier-like, with the sword of truth cut- 
ting sharply; he gives no quarter, for he knows that none will be 
given; he hits hard, and with reiteration, for he knows there are 
men in the world who will not receive truth, unless it be driven 
into them. Hence the somewhat bulky shape with which his spe- 
culations have clothed themselves; two strong volumes (as the 
Germans say) and the work still imperfect, for the author died in 
1816 before its completion. But he lived long enough to see the 
good work which he had begun progressing rapidly. He saw 
Bockh raising an architecture which must last for ever, because it 
was built on the foundation, though not altogether on the same 
plan, that he had pointed out. His doctrine, under the name of 
the “ Time-theory” ( Takt-theorie), had shaken the whole learned 
world of Germany; he had divided all the students of ancient 
literature into two sects, those who held by Hermann and those 
who held by Apel; he had brought even the “ grammarians” to 
a tacit admission, if not an open avowal, of his main doctrines; 
heavy and nimble Dactyles (common time and triple) were now 
openly talked of; empty times and pauses received a free admis- 
sion; even the crabbed metaphysics of Hermann were moulded into 
something like a musical shape. He had reason therefore to count 
himself happy beyond most original thinkers and discoverers of 
great truths, whom the world is wont by an old and approved cus- 
tom to neglect during life, and canonize after death. Apel was 
happy in beingaGerman, ‘The “ nation of shopkeepers” turned 
a deaf ear to the musical charmings of Steele and Chapman. 
John Bull had not been accustomed to connect crotchets and 
quavers with anything beyond the mere momentary titillation of 
the ear; their application to the philosophy of spoken or written 
language appeared something new and unheard of; the vulgar 
received this, like all higher philosophy, with a smile; and the 
critic, who ought to have been the leader, not the slave of the 


public mind, showed at once his wisdom, and his ignorance, by 
silence. 
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Like every other man of warfare, Apel did not keep altogether 
free from one-sidedness. He comes plump in upon the ancients 
with all the machinery of modern music; a procedure which 
peculiarly exposed him to the raillery of his philological adversa- 
ries, whose favourite tactics now became to sneer at this unlearned 
jumble of modern and antique, and to hint that ancient music was 
something so very different from modern, that none but a hot- 
headed bungler could confound them, It seemed wise in Hermann 
and his school to hold themselves back from a region of perplexity, 
where Burney and Forkel, and so many brave spirits, had floun- 
dered. Narrow-laced scholasticism showed now like calm, cau- 
tious, surveying, philosophy ; and a tone of superior wisdom and 
discernment was assumed in the preface to the “ Elements of the 
Doctrine of Metres,” to which the name of Apel would have been 
a discord. But all this was in vain. If we understand little of 
the ancient rhythmopcia, we understand less of Hermann’s 
system or Burney’s, for they are absolutely unintelligible; and 
it is surely better to chaunt a song of ; in § time than to 
wrench and dislocate the most beautiful verses of ancient poetry 
into no time at all. ‘The fact of the matter is, the philologists 
were wroth to see the musicians interfering with their hereditary 
wisdom ; they looked upon the “ time-theory” metricians as a sort 
of Nazarenes preaching new gods—wild, savage, bare-headed men, 
not sitting on the seat of Moses; and though they could not aver 
that their own doctrines had more of spiritual and regenerating 
influence than those of the street-preacher, yet they were certainly 
more orthodox, more ancient, and more respectable. But this 
Pharisaic jealousy was of small avail. A great crisis was at hand. 
The synagogue was destined to be evangelized from within; a 
great Apostle came forth from the secret council of the Gama- 
liels. ‘This Apostle was Augustus Bockh. 

Between Bockh and Apel, in respect of their services to the 
science of ancient rhythm, the difference is shortly this—Apel put 
a soul forcibly intv antiquity, Bockh drew a soul quietly out of it. 
The result, as the musical man may guess, was pretty much the 
same in both cases; for music is not a thing of yesterday, or to 
day, but for ever. Bockh’s method, however, had this manifest 
advantage, that while convincing the theorizers, it at the same 
time silenced the matter-of-fact men, who were many, and very 
willing to gainsay. When a man prostrates us with our own 
weapons, and on our own battle-ground, then we are vanquished 
indeed. Who could deny the erudition, the pains-taking labo- 
riousness of the editor of Pindar? It was impossible to ignore 
him. He was a veritable scholar; an éxAirys of the true German 
school; an accurate and minute Hellenist as any Hermannian or 
VOL. XXIII, NO. XLVI. U 
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Porsonian might wish; a regular well-disciplined philologist. 
Hence, when he came into the field one of the two alternatives 
was necessary—submission or war; his doctrine must either pub- 
licly triumph, or be publicly confuted. The new recension of the 
poems of Pindar was given to the world in 1811; and from that 
year to the present there has been dissension and strife in the ever- 
busy world of German scholarship. The eighteenth century is at 
war with the nineteenth, and will not be reconciled. Is there any 
wonder here? Even Gothe could not understand the battle of Leip- 
zig ; is it strange if Hermann should not understand Bockh? 

The great superiority that marks Bockh over all men who have 
hitherto applied themselves to the subject of ancient rhythm seems 
to lie here: he is not only a profound and thorough scholar, but 
a living and real Platonist. ‘The beautiful is his proper and na- 
tive element; every thing in him and about him is rhythmical and 
well ordered ; he had a clear vocation from nature to do what he 
did; his dissertation on the metres of Pindar is a work of genius. 
In this country the bare name of prosody has become odious to 
living men; and deservedly so, for it was a mere skeleton ; but 
the dry and dusty materials of the metrician’s workshop are trans- 
muted by the plastic intellect of Bockh into the elements of a 
breathing world; all glaring points, all harsh jagged promontories, 
all huge disjointed fragments, are here tempered and harmonized 
into a living landscape, bosomed in beauty, and atmosphered in 
music. So lovely a thing it is, and so satisfying, when a man 
does that thing, and that thing only, which God gave him the fa- 
culty divine, and the command to do. 

Bockh has done two distinct services to the science of Greek 
music; of one of which only the present writer pretends to judge. 
He has shown in the first place how in perfect consistency with 
the fragments (for they are but fragments) of ancient musical 
knowledge that we possess, a clear and satisfying doctrine of an- 
cient rhythm may be evolved. He has reconciled learned tradi- 
tion to the instinct of untaught healthy nature ; and in this recon- 
cilement we may feel assured that the genuine truth lies. Toa 
man of perfect ‘spiritual soundness indeed, and strong faith, no 
learned tradition of a misunderstood or half-understood antiquity 
can ever prove confounding; whole libraries of Babylonish erudi- 
tion will not deafen to him the one still voice of nature in his own 
breast ; he can quietly look a whole conclave of Sorbonne doctors 
im the face, and baptize their most vaunted wisdom a portentous 
lie. But there are weak men in the world who must lean upon 
the crutch of tradition ; and upon the faith of some misunderstood 
doctrine of some misunderstanding grammarian, obstinately be- 
lieve, and teach men to believe, that the rhythm of the Greeks was 
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a systematic St. Vitus dance, and the most harmonious flow of 
their measures a succession of studied spasms. To the aid of 
such men the erudition of Bockh comes; and they who are not 
satisfied with the part certainty, and part reasonable probability 
which this erudition supplies, show a determination to caricature 
antiquity that would not be overcome, though Aristotle and Aris- 
toxenus should rise from the dead to convince them. 

The other service which Bockh has done to ancient music is in 
the matter of the scales. In this department the results brought 
out by Burney were almost as unsatisfactory, though not so per- 
fectly absurd, as his doctrine of rhythm. It seemed strange that 
so refined and so thoroughly musical a people should have harped 
and fluted for ages, and never brought out any thing but a minor 
key; it seemed unintelligible that so much talk should be made 
of the virtue of modes, and yet these modes be nothing but an 
ascent in the scale of sounds, not a change in the musical relation 
of the intervals. These results were too meagre to meet even the 
bare faith of English sobriety; it was therefore to be expected 
that, so soon as sufficient musical knowledge should unite with 
thorough-paced scholarship in the mind of an enthusiastic, and 
because enthusiastic, indefatigable and indomitable German, this 
whole theory would be rejected. By private and independent 
thought (as he himself tells us) Bockh arrived at similar results on 
the subject of the Greek scales to those of our own countryman 
Sir Francis Stiles.* Canwe esteem such a coincidence accidental? 
Let those who are learned in the theory of Music, in Chladni’s 
Acoustics, and in Ptolemy’s Harmonics, answer this question. 
The matter is not unworthy of a few hours quiet thought from a 
man, who is both a philosophic musician and a profound Hellenist. 
Those who are not so gifted will follow the wise instinct of nature, 
and let the matter alone. 

There are several details in Bockh’s system which we had noted 
for discussion; but such a throng of matter has gradually accu- 
mulated on us in looking into this very interesting subject, that we 
have been obliged to confine ourselves throughout to a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole. But it is well for a man to know the general 
bearings of his whereabouts before he proceed to a minute tri- 
gonometrical survey of any particular region; and if by the above 
observations we have been able to bring one student of Greek 
poetry from Burney and Gaisford, to the piano-forte and the fid- 
dle, we have done a great thing. “ BEGIN youR THEORY 
WITH THE PRACTICE,” as Zelter said to Professor Wolf, and 
you will anticipate truth at every step, and require no Ariadne’s 








* In the year 1760, Burney, 54. 
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clue to lead you out of a labyrinth, into which you have never en- 
tered. We are also much concerned about another thing. We 
wish that the old wall of partition between German and English 
intellect, as in polite literature it has already fallen, so also in 
matters of scholarship, may once and for ever be broken down. 
Literature, like true religion, is an universal humanizer ; there is 
neither Jew nor Heathen, Englishman nor German, in this spiri- 
tual kingdom, but a new creation. Have we English become at 
length convinced of this truth, that the Germans surpass us as 
much in the domain of abstract thought, and in the region of the 
beautiful, as we surpass them in practical philosophy, and in the 
skilful handling of all that multitude of important externalities, 
that are weighed by ounces and measured by inches—our course 
is plain. Let us go to them to learn philosophy, and let them 
come to us (as they are coming) to study the science of govern- 
ment, and the mighty magic of the steam-engine. A more reason- 
able exchange could not be. For a German is the complement 
of an Englishman, and an Englishman is the complement of a 
German ; and both together make the perfect man. 

A third thing has struck us forcibly in surveying this singular 
history of metrical literature ; and that is the strange and almost 
incredible pedantries, that have grown out of the neglect of music 
as a practical pervading element in modern education. We 
think the time is now come when every honest citizen is bound 
seriously to set hand to work in reforming this matter; in 
bringing back our juvenile training to the healthy state, in which 
it was in the golden days of good Queen Bess, when no person 
was accounted a gentleman who did not play on some instru- 
ment;* in removing by one mightiest engine of healing Nature 
the reproach of shop-keeping and money-making from our peo- 
ple. Or, does any modern man perhaps imagine that the excel- 
lence of his nature consists in the understanding merely? Are 
our emotions of no value ?—or do they require no cultivation? 
Can a man hammer leather or stitch rags together by instinct? 
and shall the pulses of Promethean fire within us not freeze in 
this hard world, and become dry and stiff, unless fresh fuel be 
constantly administered by kindly hands, with daily exposure to 
the friendly fannings of congenial inspiration? Mr. Bulwer some- 
where says, with no small discernment, that “ the difference be- 
tween genius and talent lies more in the heart than in the head.” 
A truly great man is great not by perspicuity of the cognitive 
faculty only; for intellect, per se, may scan clods as well as 
stars; and a prying, microscopic, creature, without any higher 





* And, indeed, much later than Queen Bess, as the reader will find by consulting 
Mr. Dauney’s edifying dissertation on the History of Scottish Music prefixed to his 
edition of the Skene-tis melodies, 
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motive than mere curiosity, shall wander into a dark, mouldy 
corner, green with liverwort and adder’s tongue, as soon as into 
the broad sunny world ; and it may be with preference. It is the 
breadth and depth of emotion within a man that makes him truly 
either good or great; all noble actions, all inspiring thoughts, 
all sublime creations are begotten originally of, and end in, emo- 
tion, as the very proper essence and life-blood of spiritual exist- 
ence. As respects the emotion of reverence, this is universally 
recognized: even the French are cured of their old atheism; and 
no sane man, in the nineteenth century, dreams of establishing a 
system of national education apart from religion. What shall 
we say then to the coldness of our schools and colleges—to the 
unfriendliness of our whole national existence as respects all 
other emotions of the soul, and that divinest emotion of music in 
especial? The prose of the times is really very broad; and it is 
a prose which even that universal panacea, the Penny Magazine, 
cannot convert into poetry. There is only one remedy. We 
must cast our juvenile education in a new mould; we must throw 
off all scholasticism as a heavy rusted harness, that clogs but 
does not defend; we must teach the living plant to grow, not 
load the brain-chamber merely with volumes of barren memories ; 
our classical scholarship must no longer be a crust within which 
an academical creature, half alive, curiously creeps; but we must turn 
it into a sword, and fence with it and fight manfully against the 
world, the Devil, and the flesh, and all other enemies of God and 
good things. 
* Der Jiingling soll die Fliigel regen, 
In Lieb und Hass gewaltig sich bewegen.” 


So did an old Greek youth at the Olympic or Nemean Games, 
when Pindar sang his virtue and his strength; and so should we 
also do, if we would follow Nature and listen to Aristotle, who, 
discoursing somewhere in his Politics about education, tells us, 
that the principal matters of the wai are three—Gymnastics, 
Music, Letters, and some add a fourth, Design (% yeegixy). And 
he tells us also, in the same place, that an exclusive attention to one 
subject in the years of the masdere is by all means to be avoided, as 
it tends to cramp the mind, and prevent the free expansion of the 
vitalities. Now, if Aristotle were to rise from the grave to-~ 
morrow, would he not in all probability be surprised, and very 
reasonably, at many things in the conduct of our juvenile training, 
and especially in the matter of what is termed classical education? 
Would our Greek and Latin grammaticalities be likely in any 
degree to answer his idea of “ Letters” (ypaypara), and the be- 
nefit to be derived therefrom? Might he not rather be apt to 
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ask us, why, with all this prate about the letter of Greek, our 
young men for the most part know so passing nothing either of 
the letter or the spirit of their own language? And as to gym- 
nastics and music, is it not clear he would look upon us, in both 
these matters, as very barbarians? Fox-hunting and Doncaster- 
racing might seem to him, perchance, like some small stunted 
uninspired “ progenies vitiosior” of the Olympic Games; but 
where would music be found? What would he say to those 
pyrotechnic exhibitions, and public tumblings of sweet sound, 
called the Italian Opera, to which the gaze of the fashionable 
world is attracted periodically,and on the faith of which some peo- 
ple have been hasty to assert that the British are a musical nation, 
and musically cultivated? Truly we have music im us; if we 
would only draw it out in a rational way; but it never can come 
from Italy or Germany, or any where else; unless, indeed, life 
can be made to jump out of one man’s body into another’s ; unless 
the rivers in New South Wales may be permanently reinforced by 
buckets imported from the St. Lawrence and the Amazons: but 
Aristotle would tell us, that music to the Greeks was an atmo- 
sphere out of which they could not breathe ; a living habit stamped 
on their existence; a religion which hallowed every day to a 
people, that had the misfortune not to know the Sabbath. So the 
Stagyrite might be supposed to discourse, and pointing to many 
passages in his writings, and in Plato’s, ask us, why we had been 
studying these volumes, or pretending to study them, so many cen- 
turies, and yet made so little practical use of them. There could 
be no answer to this question. We should stand convicted of 
superstition, self-contradicting, like that of the Italian brigand, 
who sanctifies his murderous deed with across; perhaps worse, of 
hypocrisy ; calling the Greeks Lord, Lord, and doing not the 
things which they say. Nothing but confession, and penitence, 
and reformation would beseem us. The Greeks were Greeks, 
and pure Greeks; living and breathing in the element of healthy 
Nature, which is always the element of the beautiful; not rich in 
picture galleries merely, hung up for show by a few lords and 
great men, but daily standing in the middle, as it were, of a living 
peristrephic panorama of the fine arts. So also we must be Bri- 
tons, and pure Britons only in the first place; all our vital func- 
tions must rejoice in a free British cultivation, and a free British 
growth; we must encircle ourselves with an atmosphere of the 
nobler British instincts, purified from the dross of merchandize, 
and money-making ; for if we do not these things we shall still 
remain mere formalists; having a name to live, as the Apostle 
says, while we are dead; and all our Greek, and all our classicality 
shall be vanity and a lie. 
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Art. Il.—1. Les Fastes de Versailles. By H. Fortoul. 1 vol. 
8vo. Delloye, Paris. 1839. 

2. Le Palais de Versailles. By J. Vatout. 1 vol. 8vo. Didot, 
Paris. 1837. 

3. Galeries Historiques de Versailles. By M.Gavard. Folio, 
Paris. 1837. 


WHOEVER wanders through the green alleys of the park and 
bosquets of Versailles, or paces the endless galleries and ever- 
succeeding suites of rooms that compose its stately palace; be 
his object curiosity for the present or inquiry for the past, a 
feeling of sadness as well as reverence must be excited in his 
breast as he wakes with solitary step the long silent echoes of this, 
the once brilliant abode of courtly elegance and regal gran- 
deur. The slightest tincture of historical lore will revivify such 
ground to a mind of even ordinary sensibility: the trees would 
utter music, the shrubberies tell their tale, the stones themselves 
would seem instinct with life and voice to the least poetical 
imagination, if it could by possibility forget that at Versailles it 
was treading in the steps of all that was once the brightest 
and the loveliest of Europe; of all that was great and powerful 
in those stirring and energetic times when the nations of this 
quarter of the globe were assuming their present relative sta- 
tions, and when Versailles was the centre of the politics, the arts, 
the literature and refinement of the civilized world. True it 
is that the sterner virtues which hallow the plain of Marathon 
and the walls of Iona had seldom, if ever, their echo on this spot : 
the patriot and the religionist, at least in the usual acceptation 
of these words, rarely appeared among the demi-gods of this 
French Olympus; the very idea of simple and natural excellence 
was almost unknown to the gay, magnificent crowds that peopled 
this now deserted abode. Man existed here in an artificial state ; 
the good he aimed at, while within the circuit of Versailles, was 
good only in a peculiar and restricted sense; and the deities, if 
deities he worshipped, were never more exalted in purity than 
the muses, while they more frequently took the form of Mars or 
of Mercury, of Bellona or of Venus. The originator, the creator 
of the whole, by whom and for whom it existed, assumed as is 
known the attributes of the God of Day; and his motto, which 
still glitters on the walls of the palace, “ Nec pluribus impar,” 
stamped at once the character of the place and of its inhabitants. 

But though the severer developement of the huinan mind and the 
more pure and beneficent of its operations, found little room for 
exercise and scauty encouragement to action within the precincts 
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of the court residence of the Bourbons, the full tide of human 
passions boiled and swelled, ebbed and flowed here with a more 
than ordinary concentration of fearful violence. Pride and am- 
bition, avarice and selfish cruelty, the thirst ef blood and the fever 
of lust, the mean workings of intrigue as well as the heart-gnaw- 
ing anxieties of jealousy, hope, fear, revenge and murder; even 
love,—for love was once no stranger at Versailles,—all have 
borne their parts in the great dramas enacted here; and none 
from the sovereign to the page but was a slave to one or more of 
these imperious masters. State crimes and state virtues, whatever 
their kind, have all been brought into exercise at Versailles: at 
one time the lives and fortunes of neighbouring nations hung 
here by no firmer link than the flimsy thread that determined 
whether a window accorded or not with the indications of the 
mason’s plummet; at another the gloomy conscience of a royal 
penitent, anxious perhaps to compound for earlier errors, was 
worked upon in the confessional to sign the edict that should 
banish liberty of worship from his realms, and sow in its place 
the first seeds of future revolution; the unfortunate exiles who 
had lost a rival throne, were received here with a generosity and 
a delicacy of feeling that have never since been equalled; and 
again in later times the virtues of other and still more unfortunate 
sovereigns, exalted by the melancholy exigencies of the times, 
here shed the parting ray of their lustre on the halls and groves, 
soon to be visited with the long night of political oblivion. The 
evil probably prevailed over the good in the springs of action 
thus assembled and made to exercise their power. We are per- 
haps warranted in so concluding from the effects which the 
system of Louis XLV. and his successors ultimately produced ; 
for we can certainly trace back most if not all the faults of the 
eighteenth century to the foundation of folly and extravagance laid 
so widely and deeply in the seventeenth. Had not that monarch 
introduced the system of state mistresses, had he not carried on 
the war of aggrandizement, had he not levelled all the boundaries 
of the old laws and customs to pamper to his own will, or his 
own caprice, France perhaps had not seen the public profligacy 
of the regency, nor the private libertinism of Louis XV.; the 
aristocracy would most probably have preserved their fortunes, 
their territorial influence and the love of the people; while the 
clergy would have kept their moral hold over the nation, and 
known how to stem the great social and political cataclysm that 
afterwards swept and purified, though it ruined and remodelled, 
the entire framework and appearance of the Gallic community. 
It cannot be denied that the great French Revolution was the 
offspring of the system of the Grand Monarque; but it is pers 
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haps idle to speculate in the present day on what might or might 
not have been the results of courses of action that were never 
adopted; or to place men on their trial before posterity when 
posterity itself is possibly not acting a whit more prudently, or 
with any greater regard to what may hereafter result from its own 
political systems and constitutions of society. 

We would rather turn from the gloomy side of the story of 
Versailles to look at it in a favourable light, for we do not desire 
the ungrateful task of criticising what once was great and magni- 
ficent, ‘and universally reckoned to be good. Our present pur- 
pose is rather to seek out a bright spot of the system identified with 
Versailles, and to trace the march of what constituted the pecu- 
liar glory of Louis XIV., the fine arts of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, as they existed in France from the accession of the third 
monarch of the house of Bourbon to the melancholy dethrone- 
ment of the fifth. 

Aware therefore of all that may be advanced against the Au- 
gustan age of the French nation, and by no means taking up the 
gauntlet as its apologists, we leave to Voltaire the task of being its 
special defender and judge; and pass on to inquire into the mu- 
tual action which the court system and the cultivation of the fine 
arts exercised on each other during that period. From the en- 
lightened taste and the really patriotic enthusiasm of Francis L,, 
who was in many respects the greatest monarch that had till then 
swayed her sceptre, France had made a rapid advance in the fine 
arts; and was in possession of a school of native artists that bade 
fair to rival, if not ultimately to excel the longer established mas- 
ters and more cultivated skill of the Italian states. ‘The immedi- 
ate successors of the monarch in question, though they did not 
equally encourage, yet by no means neglected the branch of civi- 
lization that had been favoured by their ancestor. Henry II., for 
example, was as fond of art and was as kind a patron of artists as 
his father Francis [., but he was not a man of the same energy of 
mind or the same activity of body: he was well calculated to fall 
in with the general inclination, but not to lead the fashion of his 
age ;—and what may be termed his premature death tended by 
its political consequences greatly to check T’rench art and refine- 
ment of every kind. ‘The ambition of Catharine de Medicis, 
working on the infantine minds of the two next sovereigns; the 
gloomy religious wars to which the fanatical tyranny of these mo- 
narchs subsequently g gave rise; and the lamentable period of the 
reign of the last of the Valois; all these went well nigh to banish 
art, or at any rate so far disturbed and discouraged those who 
cultivated it, that the good effects of what Francis I. had done 
were nearly obliterated. The dreadful massacre in which Peter 
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Ramus lost his life, and Jean Goujon was shot while chiselling a 
public monument, was the signal for the peaceable lovers of the 
fine arts to gird up their loins and betake themselves to more 
favoured regions. ‘They did so;—France with a few exceptions 
was left to herself, and Henry LV. on his entering Paris, came 
into a ruined city, no longer the abode of the muses. The public 
mind was too much absorbed by the change of dynasty and the 
turmoil of civil and ecclesiastical discord to attend to the embel- 
lishments of life: parties were contending, not in the senate, but 
in the tented field, for political supremacy ;—Catholics and Pro- 
testants disputed not so much with books as with swords; Art 
found no place of quiet abode in a country so distracted within 
itself; nor was there any hope of fresh progress for it until 
Henry IV. was firmly settled on the throne. 

The last quarter of the 16th century, considering the bright 
period that had preceded it, and the state of art on the other side 
of the Alps, was a time of darkness for France. That great 
architect and man of science, Philibert Delorme, was a worthy 
continuator of the school of Jean Goujon, Germain Pilon, and 
Jean Cousin, but he was about the last original genius of that 
class of artists; and with him the spirit of what is technically 
termed in France the school of the Renaissance may be said to 
have become extinct. He was, we have said, the last originator : 
for though great architects and men of excellent taste sprung up 
after him, at no very long interval of time, yet when they appeared 
before the public they came forward as imitators, of classic, or at 
least of Palladian elegance; they no longer professed to be mem- 
bers of a French school with its own peculiar standard of taste :— 
and hence, to instance architecture alone, that part of the ‘Tuile- 
ries which is contemporary with Henry [V., the Hotel de Ville, 
and the Church of St. Eustache at Paris, may be mentioned as 
probably the latest of the really original buildings erected by 
French architects. 

It may be said that the school of the Renaissance, itself a branch 
of the earlier schools of the Middle Ages, was in its decline only 
keeping pace with the general falling off of the antecedent styles 
in other countries of Europe. The objection is valid to a certain 
extent. The Italian schools were daily extending their influence 
at the termination of the 16th century; but yet it is not to be 
conceived that the influence of such men as Goujon, Cousin, &c. 
could so suddenly become extinct had not other and extraneous 
causes, foreign to art, contributed to effect the change. Tor in- 
stance, the Elizabethan style of architecture and even the re- 
mains of the Tudor, the pointed ‘Tudor school, remained longer 
in force in England than the style of the Renaissance in France: 
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not that the English was, properly speaking, at that time-an ori- 
ginal school, led, as we believe it to have been, in great part by 
foreign artists; yet had not the troubles of the civil war inter- 
vened, symptoms are not wanting to show that a purely English 
school might have been resuscitated. We cannot therefore but 
infer that the French school, which was at its brightest period 
under Francis I. and Henry II., would have continued to pro- 
duce great original works, had not its progress been checked by 
the untoward course of events. The architectural wants of 
northern nations being comparatively greater than those of the 
south of Europe, there is every probability that the schools of 
England, Germany, and France, in this branch of the fine arts 
at least, would have retained the superiority which they gained 
during the middle ages, and would have developed their princi- 
ples of taste to an indefinite extent, had they not all been more 
or less thwarted and finally cut off im their growth by wars and 
political troubles. 

The death of Henry 1V. was in its consequences a great blow 
to civilization in France, plunging the country as it did into the 
intrigues and wars of the early days of his son’s reign; but its 
effects were in part modified by the rise of the great cardinal, 
and by the international communication which was then becom- 
ing daily more and more common between the various popula- 
tions of Europe. The Italian schools had fully established their 
pre-eminence;—Rome was then the centre of study, as it has 
been ever since:—art had become a matter of foreign imperta- 
tion into France;—Pougin and Claude Lorrain were of Italy 
rather than of Gaul; and in fact every thing was prepared for the 
flood of Italian taste that Mazarin afterwards let in upon the 
country, 

It is about this period, 1627, when Richelieu was coming into 
power, and Louis XIII. yielding partly to his melancholy tempe- 
rament, partly to his fondness for the green solitude of the woods 
and the diversions of the chase, used to lodge for the night at the 
miller’s in the remote village of Versailles, that our interest in 
this place commences. That sovereign pitched upon the spot as 
one entirely buried in the woods, where courtiers were never 
likely to interfere with him, and as being at an easy ride from the 
stately abode of Francis I. and Henry LV. at St. Germains; the 
requisite estates were soon made crown property, and the modest 
chateau rose which afterwards served as a nucleus for the gi- 
gantic constructions of his successors. It is not our purpose to 
go into the details of the history of Versailles, of the various 
epochs of its growth and alterations, of its rise or fall; we intend 
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rather to consider it in the different phases of its existence, as in- 
dicative of the actual condition and the progress of art at succes- 
sive periods; we leave therefore to the regular chronicler, and to 
none more able than M. Vatout, to describe all the changes that 
successively took place in this great palace, and refer our readers 
to the large work of M. Gavard, mentioned at the head of this 
article, for the admirable graphic illustrations that give ocular 
evidence how the building grew and prospered. 

When Louis XIII. constructed his little chateau on the site of 
his mill, just on the brow of the eminence where a long valley, 
opening for miles towards the south-west, afforded an enchanting 
sylvan prospect, it was by no means his intention to make it any 
thing more than a hunting seat; and it was in fact one of the 
smallest of the royal residences. Built of red brick and coped 
with stone, surrounding a small quadrangle, and itself protected 
by a fosse, it was the complete type of what a monarch who 
loved the country might wish as his place of comfortable retire- 
ment. It sufficed for his easily satisfied desire of rural elegance, 
and formed an agreeable contrast to the more rigid and stately 
magnificence of St. Germains. At this latter place, on the brow 
of a long table-land, formed by a bending of the ever-winding 
Seine, stood the royal chateau, the Windsor of France, in which 
Francis 1. after Fontainebleau so much delighted, and which 
Henry IV. had so greatly embellished. The part erected by 
the former of these monarchs, a great pentagonal pile in red 
brick, half castle and half mansion, stood on the summit of the 
hill; it still remains there, shorn indeed of its splendour, and 
vilely desecrated by the bad taste of the present day, which has 
converted it into a prison; but yet stately and royal in all its out- 
line. The part added by Henry LV. consisted of pavilions and 
connecting galleries sloping down the side of the hill, and inter- 
mingled with gardens that ended only at the river’s brink. Of 
this nothing but two of the smallest pavilions is now to be seen; 
the giant hand of destruction and the plough of revolution having 
literally effaced the very traces of its foundations: but it was here 
that Anne of Austria kept her court, and it was here that Louis 
XIII. soothed his ennui, as best he might, in the stately circle 
of his gloomy attendants. He mounted his horse in the morning 
and galloped over the hills of Marly to the woods of Versailles, to 
avoid his wife, whom he hated, and Richelieu his minister, whom 
he feared; Versailles became the abode of his predilections; and 
as such was remembered with filial affection by his son, who, on 
determining to erect a palace such as had never before been seen, 
and in the newest style of Italian taste, preserved intact the inte- 
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rior of the court built by his father, and thus handed down to us 
a precious relic of the first half of the 17th century. 


** As you approach by the Place d’Armes, where the town dies away 
at the foot of the railings of the Chateau of Versailles, you distinguish 
the different parts of which this imposing mass of buildings is com- 
posed; you see the movement of its lines and the arrangement of its 
edifices. In the midst of all these wings opening and resting one on 
the other you discover, in the central part and in the furthest removed 
of the various planes of building, a morceau of a peculiar style of archi- 
tecture. It is modest and retiring, compared with the adjacent masses 
of masonry, but it wears a serious air, that attracts attention much more 
surely thar all the blanched walls by which it is surrounded: it shines 
among them like a little diamond of great price enchased in metal of 
which it was easy to be prodigal. This is all that remains at Versailles 
of the chateau built by Louis XIII. The architecture of the time of 
Louis XIII, breathes a perfume of vieille gentilhommerie, which hardly 
survived it. After him royalty imposed its solemn and uniform livery 
upon every thing; whereas in the monuments in brick of the first half 
of the 17th century we still see the aristocracy of ancient times shining 
forth,—an aristocracy of good stamp, and though of noble bearing yet 
without fastidious external display; slightly countrified, still smacking 
somewhat of the old country manor houses, which it had hardly given 
up inhabiting, and yet full of urbanity and elegance, and of a frank and 
open character.”—Fortoul, p. 28. 


M. Fortoul has here happily characterized the style of a period 
little known and still less relished in France, but one which is 
perfectly appreciated in England. The times, the habits, and 
the customs of Louis XIII. and his court correspond to those of 
the end of James I. and of the unfortunate Charles: a period 
which, whatever may be the political opinion entertained as to its 
acts and their results, is one peculiarly grateful to all who love 
chivalrous and noble deeds. At that period the nobility and 
gentry of France and England, though somewhat lessened in their 
baronial privileges and in the rather dangerous power they had 
possessed in the times of the Valois and Tudors, still kept up 
great state in the country in their ancestral halls amid their nu- 
merous retainers. They had not yet learnt to congregate in 
towns or to flutter in numbers about a court, as afterwards under 
Louis XIV. and Charles [1.;—they still maintained the grand 
feature of a noble hospitality, and lived for the most part loving 
and beloved amid their tenants and friends. Though not very 
learned they were beginning to improve; and they had already 
shown themselves just appreciators of the arts, both in their resi- 
dences and in their personal habits of luxury and ornamentalism. 
Holbein had enriched the galleries of many an English noble, 
and he was followed by Rubens and Vandyke; while Inigo 
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Jones was beginning to give a decided bias to the national taste, 
and to add his share—no small one indeed—to the cultivation 
and diffusion of the fine arts. In France we know how much 
Jean Goujon and his school had done in Henry II.’s time:— 
Poussin and Philippe de Champagne had already decorated part 
of the palace of the Luxembourg for Marie de Medicis, and had 
left France for Italy; Claude Lorraine was flourishing; Puget 
was developing his sculptural genius; and the future designers 
of the park and palace of Versailles vere laying the foundations 
of their after-fortunes, Vouet was then the leader of the French 
school of portrait painters; and he had, like Vandyke, grand ma- 
terials to work upon, At that period the graceful costume of 
Spain was in full vogue throughout the south and west of Eu- 
rope,—that costume the best that our ancestors ever wore. ‘The 
ample folds of the mantle, the sober dignity and even grace of 
the vest and the broad hat, the elegant display of fine linen, of 
convenient and well fitting boots, and the easy adaptations of the 
whole to either magnificence or modest plainness, every thing 
was in favour of the portrait painter of those days, For the 
fairer portion of creation the elegantly proportioned length and 
swell of the silk or velvet robe, the gracefully tapering and yet 
not too much confined waist, the modest and becoming dress of 
the neck, and the coquettish espiéglerie that lurked in the delicate 
little curls of a beauty of the first Charles’s or the thirteenth 
Louis’s court, all this made the painter’s a task of comparative 
ease and enjoyment. As a matter of art it was one of the 
greatest injuries that Louis XLV. caused to Europe to banish, as 
he ultimately did, this elegant style of dress, and to patronize in 
its stead the unnatural wig and stiff coat of the men, and the un- 
tidy negligee or the buckram armour in which the ladies of Ver- 
sailles and, in imitation of them, the world, were made to delight. 
To carry the comparison still further, if we could suppose Van- 
dyke himself set down to pourtray a beauty of the court of 
George III. or of Louis XV., it may very well be questioned 
whether he would produce any thing beyond the wretched daubs 
that used to be called pictures and likenesses about the year 
1770. Spain was still a great and powerful nation in the time of 
Louis XIII.; and from her rough and picturesque country, 
where the aristocratical ideas of the age, like those of monarchy, 
found their most stately and solemn type, she sent forth tastes, 
fashions, and manners that subsisted in the world long after 
her power had begun to decline. Spain was always original; 
and it is to be lamented that so much of what she has done for 
the embellishment and improvement of social life should have 
been so slightly preserved, so seldom copied in later times, and 
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so little studied. ‘To any one familiar with the solemn can- 
vasses of Velasquez, the real dignity of his figures, aided in no 
small degree by their dress, will be vividly apparent as compared 
with the contemporary productions of French artists:—and there 
can be no hesitation in placing him and Vandyke at the head of 
those who knew how to delineate the noble patrons and the 
gentle beauties of their times. 

Every thing relating to art in the days of Charles I. and the 
Commonwealth in England, of Philip LV. in Spain, and of Louis 
XILL. and Richelieu in France, was grand, solemn, and to a 
certain extent melancholy. Art partook of many of the lights 
and shadows of the time; in one particular branch, and in some 
respects the most permanent, architecture, the traces of this state 
of things have come down to the present day. The part of the 
palace of Versailles built by Louis XIII. is the most simple in 
its arrangement, and almost the most gorgeous in its decoration 
of the whole edifice. It includes the famous Cour de Marbre, 
and the state bed-room of Louis XIV.; the well-known C&Zil de 
Beeuf, and the Petits Appartements of that king. The internal 
decorations were made by Louis XIV. it is true, but the general 
spirit is that of his predecessor; on the other hand, the spirit of 
the Siecle d’Or and of the Grund Monarque is shown in the Long 
Gallery, and in the stately saloons of Peace and War by which it 
is terminated at either end. A splendid monument of the eccle- 
siastical architecture of that period is found in the church of the 
Val de Grace at Paris, built by Anne of Austria in fulfilment of 
her vow on the birth of Louis XIV.; it is Italian throughout, but 
is bold and in many respects original, and it is one of the most 
elegant edifices of that date now remaining in France. Another 
instance is the church of the Jesuits, dedicated to St. Paul and 
St. Louis in the Rue St. Antoine, also in Paris. Cardinal Ri- 
chelieu performed mass in this church at the epoch of its termi- 
nation, and all the solid grandeur of the time is displayed in its 
facade as well as in its dome, The capital contains another fine 
facade of the same date, that of St. Gervais, and another curiously 
tormented and altered erection in the western part of St. Etiénne 
du Mont. All these are monuments not much attended to by 
strangers who visit the French metropolis; but we adduce them 
as some of the few remaining instances of the grand and rather 
solemn style that characterizes the epoch of the great cardinal and 
the melancholy king. ‘The corresponding edifice in London that 
will at once occur to recollection is Inigo Jones’s splendid frag- 
ment of Whitehall. O, si sic omnia! had all our British palaces 
been like this !—Louis XIII. was not more governed by his mi- 
nister Cardinal Richelieu, than his kingdom was tyrannized over 
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by that proud and able ecclesiastic. His influence over the poli- 
tical condition of the country is foreign to our subject, but his 
enlightened protection of the fine arts entitles him to rank amongst 
the greatest statesmen produced by France. The Palais Royal 
originally constructed by him was at that time the centre of all 
that was refined, learned, and artistical of the court and capital. 
The cardinal himself was, if not an artist, at least a warm admirer 
of all that related to art, a fabricator of dramatic pieces if not an 
original author: and Richelieu laid the foundation for Mazarin, 
just as the latter paved the way for Louis XIV. 

Cardinal Mazarin may be regarded as one of the most enthu- 
siastic patrons of arts and artists, and one of the most earnest pro- 
moters of courtly refinement to be found in the annals of the 
French nation ;—for though an Italian by birth, by circumstances 
he was altogether a Frenchman. ‘The splendid collection of fic- 
tion which he formed, and the library he left to the College des 
Quatre Nations, now the Institute, are too well known to need 
more than an allusion; but he who would learn the private state 
of this ecclesiastical minister should traverse the long galleries of 
the Bibliothéque du Roy at Paris, aud examine the arrangement 
of the suites, the ornamentation of the walls and the decorations 
of the ceilings, ‘They form one of the richest series of examples 
of domestic splendour that we are acquainted with; and the 
paintings, principally, we believe, by the hand of Lebrun, are well 
worthy of study. Another Parisian instance of the taste of this 
epoch is to be found in the ancient hotel of a president of the 
parliament, the most eastern mansion on the Isle St. Louis, built 
by M. Lambert in the time of the cardinal, and decorated through- 
out by Lebrun and Lesueur:—the paintings of the Great Gallery 
are here as fresh as on the first day of their exhibition, and all 
bear testimony to the grand and solemn taste that characterized 
the day. 

The mention of Lebrun leads us naturally to Louis XLV., and 
to consider the state of the fine arts in his half century of glory. 
The causes that led this monarch to raise the immense structure 
of Versailles are very uncertain: the idle story that he wished to 
fly from St. Germains because he could not bear the sight of St. 
Denis, where he knew he should be one day buried, is more than 
improbable, especially since he continued to hold his court in the 
old palace of Francis I. for twenty-one years from the date of the 
first works begun at Versailles, M. Fortoul says that the monarch 
was led to the scheme as much from love for Mile. de la Valliére 
as from any other cause; but he does not make out a very clear 
case in proof of his assertion :—the grand fétes that took place on 
the opening of the new chateau were no doubt given in her 
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honour: so also was the grand carousel in front of the Tuileries : 
but Louis would have built quicker had love been his real stimu- 
lant. We are inclined to attribute it partly to his desire of 
rivalling other monarchs, partly to that of placing his own magni- 
ficence out of all danger of eclipse by that of any of the great lords 
of the land; and partly to his warm perceptions of and relish for 
all that promoted art. The Spanish monarch had already been 
installed at the Escurial, the Popes had long dwelt in the Vatican; 
and for the French court to be lodged more splendidly than either 
of these, the courts then imitated as the most polished throughout 
Christendom, it was necessary to have a residence of greater size 
and more modern Juxury than the half-feudal, half-palatial chateau 
of St. Germains. ‘To effect this, Louis XLV. offended deeply 
what now would be called all rules of good taste in pitching the 
royal residence amidst woods, well suited indeed to the hunting 
tastes of Louis XIIL., instead of fixing it on that ample plateau, 
the terrace of St. Germains, which overlooks the plain of St. 
Denis and almost that of the capital. If the inspirations of Mlle. 
de la Valliére went for any thing, they may have been influential 
here in making the monarch sigh for a quiet valley and soft 
bosquets ; but the truth is, that the taste for the picturesque hardly 
then existed,—or, if any where, only in Italy and Flanders. Louis, 
troubled with few ideas of the kind, laid out in his own mind 
plans which, had they been realized, would have made the valley 
of Versailles one of the sweetest spots in France. As an example, 
it may be mentioned that the king’s original intention was to turn 
the river Eure out of its course and to bring it into the Seine at 
Serres, instead of leaving it to flow through Lower Normandy. 
St. Germains too, it should be remembered, was not equal to the 
royal chateau of Blois or to that of Chambord, and hardly to 
Fontainebleau; nor was it so much superior to the chateaux of 
several of the nobility as appeared necessary to a young king, who 
remembered the insolence of the Fronde. Jealousy, therefore, of 
some of his courtiers acted probably as a stimulus to the altera- 
tions and enlargements of Versailles. An old story that throws 
some light on this subject is so well told by M. Fortoul, that we 
hope to be excused for repeating it in his words :— 

“« Mazarin had scarcely been dead four months when the intendant 
Fouquet invited the king and the court to an entertainment which he 
had prepared at his chateau of Vaux. This chateau, recently built in 
the neighbourhood of Melun, had acquired such a reputation for richness 
and elegance that it was confidently said St. Germains and Fontainebleau 
could not be compared with it :—it had cost eighteen millions of livres : 
the gardens were the first essay of a young man named Le Notre, who 
promised to excel in this style even the Italians, by whom however the 
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art was supposed to have been carried to perfection; nothing had ever 
been seen so majestic and so grandly distributed. As for the chateau, 
marbles, balustrades, and columns had been lavished upon it :—it was a 
prodigy of luxury and novelty. An artist, a young man also, who had 
recently arrived from Rome, and was named Charles Lebrun, had adorned 
the interior; it was said that the pictures which he had painted there 
would cause a revolution in art, and would at length create a real school 
of painting which France would be able to oppose to the glorious schools 
of foreign nations. On the afternoon of the 17th August, 1661, the 
court came to visit the chateau. The king, the queen-mother, monsieur, 
madame, and a number of princes and seigneurs were assembled there ; 
but the queen wus unable to come on account of her pregnancy. ‘The 
court began by visiting the gardens, and examined with evident pleasure 
the water-works and basins, to which forms of great beauty and variety 
had been given. ‘The king appeared to share the general satisfaction 
expressed on this occasion: he was observed however to stop before the 
coat of arms of Fouquet, which met the eye on every side, and which 
was charged with a squirrel and the motto Quo non ascendam?..... 
It has been said that Colbert, who was present at this féte, then first in- 
formed Louis XIV. that Fouquet had offered 200,000 livres to Mile. de 
la Valliére as the price of her virtue. The king was at that time ena- 
moured of this young lady: he however concealed his anger, which this 
intelligence had worked up to the highest pitch, and partook with good 
grace of the supper served up after the promenade, and the honours of 
which were performed with infinite tact by Madame Fouquet. After 
supper he went with a perfectly composed countenance to the play that 
had been prepared, and for which a theatre had been erected at the 
bottom of the great alley of fir trees. Torelli had made all the machinery, 
&c. of the piece, and Lebrun himself had condescended to paint the 
scenes. Molicre gave the first representation of his comedy Les Facheuz ; 
and Pélisson, who was employed in one of Fouquet’s offices, had com- 
posed the prologue. The comedy was exceedingly successful. Menage 
declared that it was one of the best that Moliére could write, the verses 
were perfect, the characters happily and vigorously traced. The king 
was quite charmed at it; he desired to express his satisfaction to Moliére, 
and while he was complimenting him, M. de Soyecourt, the greatest 
sportsman in France, happening to go by, the king added,—‘‘ There’s an 
original whom you have not yet copied!” Moliére took from this hint 
the subject of the new scene of the Chasseur, which he was determined 
on adding to his comedy, and soon after set to work upon it. After the 
representation was terminated, the court went to see the fire-works, which 
were much admired. While the petards were battling with the waters 
and the rockets were marking a thousand glittering paths through the 
air, La Fontaine, placed in a corner, was considering the pleasure he 
should have in writing the details of these fétes to his friend De Maucroix 
at Rome; he was already collecting the rhymes for his narrative, and 
thinking of his beloved patron, Fouquet, who would enjoy “ une fortune 
a lasser la rénommée.” On a sudden the noise of the royal trumpets 
succeeded to that of the fire-works, for the king, desirous of returning 
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the same night to Fontainebleau, had ordered the mousquetaires to be in 
attendance. Louis XIV. all this time let no indication escape him that 
could dissipate the enchantment of the innocent-hearted poet, and before 
leaving he desired Fouquet himself to accompany the court on its in- 
tended excursion into Britany. The Intendant went thither; but he 
was arrested at Nantes a few days after, and transferred successively to 
Angers, Vincennes, and at length to the Bastille. His trial was held 
before the parliament in a chamber composed of the relations and friends 
of Colbert. The examination lasted three years; and at the end of 
this time Fouquet was condemned to banishment. Louis XIV. was not 
to be turned from his purpose either by the intreaties of Mlle. de la Val- 
ligre or the verses of La Fontaine. He even once said, ‘ if his death is 
decreed by the parliament, I shall allow it to take place.’ He thought 
the members of the parliament had but badly ministered to his anger ; 
he increased the punishment, and changed the decree of banishment into 
that of rigorous and eternal imprisonment. Before he was led to it the 
unfortunate Fouquet learnt that the king had just given orders to make 
Versailles surpass not only the chateau of Vaux but all the palaces of the 
world ; that Le Notre had been entrusted with the laying out of the 
gardens, and Lebrun with the decoration of the apartments; that fétes 
which had never been paralleled bad already been given in the palace, for 
which Moliére had also written comedies; and that in fine Louis XIV, 
had concentrated round his person all the éclat of luxury, of art, and of 
genius, which the unfortunate Intendant had had the culpable idea of 
sharing with the monarch.”*—Fortoul, p. 51, &c. 


This féte and the episode attached to it form a fitting introduction 
to a series of similar entertainments of which Versailles was after- 
wards the scene, and of arbitrary acts of power equally inexcusable 
and equally calling for the hand of retributive justice. We need 
not do more than allude to these festivities, for they are so mixed 
up with the personal history of the monarch and of the great 
characters of the day, political and literary, that they are fairly 
parts of history, and are besides in the recollection of every reader, 
It rather concerns us to remark that from this period the age of 
Louis XIV., properly so termed, commenced, and that the arts 
of every kind now began to take that universal hold on the nation 
which they have never afterwards lost, with the exception of the 
melancholy period of the Revolution. The school of Louis XIV. 
was now definitively established; it soon rose to such pre- 
eminence in the opinions of the north and west of Europe that 
France became the centre of taste and of civilized arts: and a 
bright galaxy of great names it was that then appeared in this 








* We have only to add to the above, that although doubt has of late been thrown 
on the very existence of such a person as the famous iron-mask of the island of St. 
Marguerite, yet common tradition is nearly unanimous in believing that he was the ill- 


fated Fouquet. We doubt whether Fouquet’s sentence was reckoned any thing more 
than an excusable coup d’etat in those days, 
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western clime. To specify only a few out of many eminent men; 
Lebrun, Jouvenet, Nicolas and Pierre Mignard, Noel and An- 
toine Coypel, Bon and Louis Boullogne, Vander Meulen, Rigaud, 
and Watteau of the painters ;—Coysevox, Puget, and the two 
Coustons of the sculptors:—Puget again, Francis and Jules- 
Hardouin Mansart, and Gabriel, of the architects; Lendtre, the 
creator of landscapes, and Keller, the great founder in bronze ;— 
all these names shed their full lustre on the period in which they 
lived and on the monarch by whom they were protected. ‘To go 
into a detailed criticism of their works would be superfluous : all 
that we contend for is that they formed part of one and the same 
great school, that they participated in a sort of community of 
principles, and that they may be very well judged and appreciated 
ina body. ‘They drew their inspirations from one and the same 
source; they had all the same principal patrons; their models 
were all taken from the same court; and their works were all 
submitted to the same fashionable crowd or the same junta of 
connoisseurs. Hence little variety is to be found for the painters 
in their style of face, of position, of dress in their portraits ;— 
Pierre Mignard being perhaps the one who showed the greatest 
indications of originality, notwithstanding the bland style and 
soft accommodations of his palette. In their historical composi- 
tions they differed more widely according to the liberty given to 
them by their subjects, the palm being closely disputed between 
Jouvenet and Lebrun. Of the sculptors no doubt can be enter- 
tained in assigning the first place to Puget, and after him to Coy- 
sevox:—of the architects Jules-Hardouin Mansart, the builder 
of Versailles, Marly, Trianon, Clayny, and the Invalides, i is by 
far the greatest: but he was ably seconded by his illustrious con- 
temporaries, and was rivalled in the degree, not the kind, of his 
peculiar merit by Lendétre, to whose genius for accommodating 
the works of nature to those of art he was more indebted than he 
was probably aware. 

One of the principal characteristics of the whole school of fine 
arts in the time of Louis XIV. was the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of general design softened by the ideas of luxury and ele- 
gance that were becoming habitual to the nation. Thus in all 
the elaborate compositions of Lebrun that adorn the ceilings of 
Versailles, though everything is majestic and royal, there is little 
either sombre or melancholy. The reigning monarch was of an 
infinitely more joyous temperament than his predecessor, and 
setting himself up like Apollo to give light and life to the whole 
universe, he affected the brilliant and “dazzling rather than the 
terrific or gloomy. Heuce the general character imparted to the 
whole school :—and as two of the best examples of it, the ceilings 
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of the Salon de la Paix and the Salon de la Guerre at Versailles 
may be cited. The series of sacred pictures that surround the 
interior of the choir of Notre Dame at Paris, all of them mas- 
terly productions, are also good types of this school as contradis- 
tinguished to all those of Italy. How different too from the 
Poussins, the Philippe de Champagnes, the Claude Lorrains, the 
Vouets, and the Valentins of a former day, imbued as they were 
with Italian ideas, and hardly to be reckoned among the painters 
of France! In sculpture the style was greatly changed from that 
of Jean Goujon, Jean Cousin, and their contemporaries; and it 
had suffered by the alteration: the Milo was the principal work 
of Puget, but it is doubtful whether it ought to be preferred to 
the Diane de Poitiers of Goujon. ‘The admirable busts of Coy- 
sevox are in no small degree the basis of his fame, but they are 
not evidences of any improvement on the preceding school either 
in taste or execution, Still they were grand and correct as the 
sculptors of this age; and they did not fall further below their 
predecessors than the painters below those of the half century 
preceding them. In these two branches however of the fine 
arts it cannot be denied that France under Louis XIV. had not 
equalled either her own painters, the Poussins, &c. of the period 
just alluded to, or her sculptors of a still earlier epoch. 

In architecture the styles had become so different from those of 
the 16th and the earlier part of the 17th century that it is difficult 
to institute a comparison. ‘The Mansarts however, uncle and ne- 
phew, certainly did effect a great change in French taste, and in 
fact fixed it for upwards of a century: they carried the Palladian 
principles to a high degree of refinement, and they superadded 
an abundance of mimor ornaments which the severer and perhaps 
purer taste of the Italians would have led them to reject. If we 
take the chapel of the Invalides at Paris, or the chapel of the 
palace at Versailles, we shall find all the system of sculptured 
garlands, of fruits and flowers, of panels with richly ornamented 
mouldings, of the breaking up of spaces by the introduction of 
niches and figures, brought into full demonstration. ‘The con- 
trast of the excessive ornamentation of each of these sacred edi- 
fices with the plainness of many parts of the main buildings to 
which they belong, cannot but strike the most indifferent eye: 
but the cause is, that what the architect effected in one case the 
painter and the ornamental decorator was left to do in the other: 
and again, it was perhaps a religious feeling, that the house of 
God should be more magnificent than the house of man, that led 
them to establish the distinction. 

As a whole, the fagades of Versailles towards the garden are the 
grand constructions on which the fame of their architect mainly de« 
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pends: nor indeed can any thing be devised of more courtly ele- 
gance or more stately beauty then the endless series of windows and 
columns and statues of which the whole erection is composed. The 
building was admirably suited to the purposes and the taste of the 
monarch, whose intention was to make his court not only the most 
magnificent, but also the most elegant of Europe. Louis XIV. 
is entitled to the name of “ the Great” for this the main idea of 
his life: he wished to be first in all that appertained to monarchy; 
in power, in civilization, in literature, in art: and on the whole 
he succeeded: he was the great king of the epoch, Versailles 
was all that such a sovereign could wish: the palace in its extent 
could lodge the largest court that had ever been collected round a 
throne, and the extent of which may be judged from the fact that 
the Grand Commun accommodated 2000 servants every night :— 
in its internal arrangement and decorations it was all that the 
most sumptuous taste limited by no fears of expense could make 
it ;*—and in its position it was a striking example of the victory 
gained over almost insuperable difficulties by labour and skill. 
The framing a new system of court etiquette came therefore as 
a natural consequence when the court entered into possession of 
this splendid abode: and it was the completion of the monarchs 
scheme. In forming to ourselves a picture of what Versailles 
was in the bright and palmy days of its full glory, if we would 
rightly appreciate it we should take into account the ideas of the 
time: for this immense monument was in fact 


“the expression of the monarchy such as Louis XIV. had conceived 
it ;—it was the faithful résumé of the work of the great king. We 
wonder sometimes that his reign, so fertile in men of great genius, never 
produced an epic poem:—but in fact poetry in these days adopted any 
form except this; and the epopeia of the 17th century was Versailles 
itself...... During the two centuries that the French was an absolute 
monarchy nothing was done that had not either its cause or its effect at 
Versailles. All the policy of the time was debated on within its walls ; 
every cannon-shot fired in Flanders, in Germany, or in Spain awoke 
here an echo. .... The history of Versailles is the history of civilization 
during the two last centuries ; the chateau itself is one of those culmi- 
fiating points from which the sight of the mental eye looses itself in 
boundless prospects ; and as from the summit of the Alps we perceive 
the forests that clothe the shoulders of these mountains, the streams 
that issue from their sides, the towns embosomed in their shade, the 
empires they divided from each other; so from Versailles we discover 
the movement of the manners, the wars, the diplomacy, the literature, 
the arts and the powers that have agitated Europe for two hundred 





* M. Vatout after having examined all the documents public and private that were 
of any authority on the subject gives up the task of fixing the sum which Versailles cost 


_— XIV.:—it varies according to different calculators from 16 to 120 millions ster- 
ing. 
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years. To place oneself on the balcony of Versailles is to view the 
whole world from the throne of Louis XI1V.”—Fortoul, p. 7. 


The ideas here suggested are ably followed up in the book we 
have just quoted. M. Fortoul has succeeded in laying before his 
readers a very pleasing and original outline of the whole of the 
reign of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI., as connected 
with the palace of Versailles and the scenes occurring within it. 
He puts the artistical point of view in the chief place of his plan, 
and round it he collects a vast number of anecdotes and reflec- 
tions that will repay the trouble of perusal. 

M. Vatout, whose work we have mentioned at the head of this 
article, in leading his reader through the palace, as it is at the 
present moment, recalls to mind at each step that he takes the 
principal events connected with each hole and corner of the his- 
toric rooms through which he conducts us. He performs in good 
truth the office of a guide, but in a very agreeable manner; and 
he supplies us with a considerable collection of anecdotes and 
circumstances either unknown or little remembered, which all 
throw additional light and interest on the times to which they refer, 

With these two works, added to M. Gavard’s wonderfully ac- 
curate representations of all the architectural details and all the 
decorative riches of the palace, the fireside traveller, or the histo- 
rical student, who never stirs beyond bis library’s threshold, may 
have a very fair idea of this central pivot of the ancient monarchy 
of France. The illustrations of the gardens, one of the most 
interesting parts of this royal residence, and of the satellites, as 
they are termed, or the small palaces that surrounded Versailles 
—the two Trianons, that is to say, with Marly, Meudon, St. 
Cloud, Sceaux, &c., are to be found in M. Fortoul’s. work, with 
an interesting notice to each.* 

Versailles, as finished by Louis XLV., should not only be re- 
garded by the historical examiner with his mind full of the events 
of the times in which it was constructed, and with the spirit of 
the great court and king, whether good or bad, before him; but 
it should also be looked on as a portion of a system of royal dis- 
play which is worthy of notice in all its parts; especially when 
the question of art is concerned. ‘Thus the immense park and 
gardens that surround it, in themselves the best and grandest 
examples of the magnificent ideas of the times, must never be 
omitted either by the reader or the visitor of this palace :—nor 





* Great praise is due to the pictorial illustrations of this book, and to the spirited 
publisher, M. Delloye, who produced it in Paris simultaneously with the Annual that 
bears the same illustrations in London. These plates give an accurate, and at the 
same time (what is very rarely effected) a picturesque idea of the Palace, its depen 
dencies, and the sutrounding scenery. 
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must the ensemble of Versailles, park, gardens, and all included, 
be contemplated without connecting it with the other palaces and 
domains of the crown. In truth, though the modern style of 
landscape gardening is by no means in accordance with the taste 
that prevailed in the time of Louis XLV., there is much to admire 
in the system adopted by Lenétre and other horticulturists of his 
age,—in the stateliness and solemn grandeur of his masses of 
wood, his bosquets, and his groves, the principal lines and the 
lights and shadows of which accorded so well with the architectu- 
ral magnificence and stiff forms of society in the days when he 
lived.* 

We should bear this in mind when we examine the rural system 
of Lendétre as displayed at Versailles, at Marly, at Meudon, and 
at the Tuileries, and in many a noble chateau throughout France ; 
and we are quite sure that he is entitled to the praise of being the 
greatest master in his art. ‘To one standing on the great terrace 
in front of Versailles and looking down the long valley -to the 
west, one of the finest specimens of cultivated nature that is any 
where to be found is developed: there is nothing mean, nothing 
little, to be perceived in any direction; nothing that can offend 
the eye or convey a disagreeable impression to the senses. A 
rich expanse of groves and woodlands, an undulating succession 
of well cultivated hills, and a series of magnificent terraces sink- 





* In England we have certainly gone into the opposite extreme in our ideas of hor- 
ticultural elegance: it is all very well to surround the cottage ornée with the green 
lawns and undulating groves and glades that form the only kind of landscape garden- 
ing now tolerated; but to think that a stately feudal castle or a Palladian villa must 
necessarily look well in any kind of artificial rustic scenery that we may choose to 
form round it, is inconsistent. All styles and orders of architecture were formed with 
certain intentions, grew up in accordance with certain customs and ideas, made part 
of the national mind of the people that originally used them; and there is always 
something that shocks the eye when they are found incongruously or inconsistently 
aplied. For a feudal castle to be surrounded with ‘¢ tall ancestral groves,” with 
deep fosses bathing the walls, or with broad aud ample terraces, all this is very well ; 
but to see the same edifice placed in the midst of a nicely shorn lawn, with beds of 
roses and geraniums fantastically interspersed, without any outward character of stern 
defence, without any thing that can remind us of the approaches of a baronial tene- 
ment in former days—all this is absurd, and destroys the illusion that the mind would 
gladly form to itself... We are not sure that the comparison might not be carried still 
farther, and that particular styles of residences should not only be accompanied by 
their own appropriate styles of rural cultivation, but even limited in accordance with 
the style and class of persons who are to dwell in them. Thus it may be very well for 
a nobleman of extensive territorial possessions and long lines of proud ancestry to 
inhabit a cottage or a forest lodge at the seasons when taste or rural pursuits are sup- 
posed to lead him thither, because it may be taken for granted that he possesses 
houses as various in their nature as his estates are in their position and natural quali- 
ties; but for the tallow-chandler who has realized his few thousands to go and build 
his “* Gothic castle” at Richmond, at Highgate, &c. is grossly absurd, because by no 
force of the imagination can any ideas of antiquity or feudal power be attached to the 
line of the Stubbses or the Stileses, &c. There is ample room for the formation of a 
strict code of etiquette, or rather of good sense, in matters of this kind. 
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ing one beneath the other immediately under the feet of the 
observer,—every thing has a beautiful, elegant, and royal air of 
richness and luxury. One of the great charms of Versailles, and 
indeed of most of the royal and noble residences of France (as 
they were originally formed) is, that every thing is in keeping, 
and consistent with all around it: it is all real;—no sham, no 
make-believe; royal, or noble, or ecclesiastical, just as the case 
may be; and the eye and the mind are alike satisfied. We speak 
of things as they were in France, not of things as they are.* 

In all the subordinate chateaux of the French court, when 
they were in their full glory, at the time of Madame de Main- 
tenon’s coming into favour, the system of Versailles was repeated 
on a smaller but almost equally brilliant scale. Marly indeed, 
though a satellite in some respects, eclipsed the central planet 
itself; that is to say, in elegance and the minor agrémens of court 
society. Upon all these residences we would recommend our 
readers to consult M. Fortoul for a spirited sketch of their con- 
dition; and should they visit Versailles they will find two or three 
rooms of the Cour de Marbre (once indeed the ball-rooms of the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette) filled with highly interesting con- 
temporaneous views of the various royal residences, just as they 
were about the time above indicated. These pictures are occu- 
pied in nearly all their foregrounds with groupes of the principal 
personages of the court; the likenesses being highly finished in 
most cases, and the whole forming a highly instructive series of 
illustrations of all that has been written on the age of Louis XIV, 

At the time of this great monarch’s death Versailles was the 
complete expression of the social tastes, and the social ideas of 
France: and to form a really accurate idea of what that age did, 
and thought, and wished for in matters of art, we must always re- 
call to our imaginations Versailles in its primitive glory. When the 
aged king was dead, the spirit of the monarchy received a mortal 
wound ; absolute power bad under him attained its highest pitch, 
consistent with the high degree of civilization that prevailed at the 
time: after him the political influence of the monarch declined no 
less rapidly than his moral prestige over a nation that had become 





* It should not be forgotten that the influence of the Court of Louis XIV. was felt 
as much in England as in any other part of Eurupe, introduced as it was by Charles 11. 
and maintained even after the Revolution of 1688, notwithstanding the hostilities of 
the two countries, This part of the history of England, the social influence of our 
Gallic neighbours on ourselves, is too well known, as to its general fact, to need more 
than a cursory allusion: but to the lover of domestic history, and to those who amuse 
themselves by tracing the whims and fancies of mankind in their fitful course of wan- 
dering from the inventive nation through all the imitative populations, there is an 
ample field of inquiry with regard to what we may call the Gallo-mania of England at 
the end of the 37th century. 
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not less dissipated in its upper classes and miserable and degraded 
in its lower. Art did not so soon decline :—the first attribute it 
lost was grandeur, and the first symptom of this was shown by the 
taste of the regent in quitting Versailles for the Tuileries. Court 
etiquette relaxed ; courtiers had become more demoralized than 
they had ever been; plebeian tastes began to infect the nobility; 
and Paris, under the influence of the regent and the infamous 
Cardinal Dubois, was a sink of infamy. Versailles never im- 
proved after this period; its true soul had fled with that of the 
monarch who had erected it: no one else was capable of inha- 
biting it as it deserved; and as a sign of this the state bed-chamber 
of the grand monarque was never afterwards inhabited. Louis 
XV., giving himself up to an unrestrainable life of debauch, and 
preyed upon by hundreds of intriguers of each sex, destroyed 
many of the internal arrangements of the great edifice to suit the 
exigences of his mistresses. M. Fortoul well observes that 
Madame de Maintenon’s wish at Versailles was the chapel ;_ that 
of Madame de Pompadour the Salle de ? Opera: the compara- 
tive excellence of these two buildings is an exact measure of the 
relative tastes and ideas of the times. ‘The latter is very sump- 
tuous no doubt, and when it was first erected was a marvel 
throughout the world; but it does not stand the test of time like 
its neighbour the sacred edifice ; this latter is as magnificent now, 
compared with other chapels, as it was then; the former is sur- 
passed by twenty other theatres in Europe. 

The general school of art declined in the same way as the 
court :—elegance was preserved, and even voluptuousness of idea 
introduced; but grandeur and originality were gone. Bouchar- 
don, the younger Coypel, and Vanloo, did not sustain the reputa- 
tion of Mignard, Lebrun, and Jouvenet :—Gabriel the younger 
erected nothing that could be compared with Mansart’s works :— 
the younger Coustons had degenerated from the elder, and from 
the traditions of Puget or of Coysevox :—Lendtre had no one to 
replace him. Whoever has studied the whole of the subdivisions 
of the French school must be aware of what is here advanced. 
There cannot be a more convincing proof of it than the general 
fact that Louis XV. attempted nothing grander than the erection 
of Choisy and the Petit Trianon,—not to speak of his harem at the 
Parc aux Cerfs :—he added the theatre to Versailles, but he de- 
stroyed one of the grand staircases, and he spoilt many of the best 
apartments: instead of founding any new and great institutions in 
favour of art, he tamely and coldly patronized what already existed, 
and art, as might have been foreseen, inevitably declined. It 
was at this time that the ponderous decorations of the interior of 
noble mansions was no longer formed of solid marble, crystal, 
and stone, but gilded wood; with an universal aud undue charg- 
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ing of all objects with ornament, breaking up the grand lines 
that give force and dignity to architectural compositions, and 
frittering away labour and expense upon parts that would have 
remained far better had they been simple. No farther improve- 
ments were made in landscape gardening : Lendtre was implicitly 
followed; and this to a certain extent was fortunate, for it kept 
things from deteriorating so soon as they would otherwise have done: 
—but the genius of natural and artificial gardening was extinct: no- 
thing except imitation remained. Dress, which first of all began to 
affect simplicity, at last became ungraceful, inconvenient, and un- 
natural :—witness the common habit of the end of Louis XVth’s 
time, as compared with the beginning of the same century ;—the 
curling wig, which might or might not be possible, changed for 
the absurd cauliflower or the pigtail; the negligé of the ladies, 
which at least had some plausible excuse on its side, driven out 
by the monstrous hoop; and the long locks of hair, its natural 
colour altered for the stiff toupie and the disgusting use of powder. 
All had declined; all was getting disorganized; all was going 
wrong: there was a malady at work in society itself which af- 
fected all the outward demonstrations of human intellect: the 
state itself was hastening to its decomposition; and art, the 
constant index of civilization, was degenerating with scarcely less 
rapidity. 

The melancholy period of Louis XVI., although the personal 
virtues of the monarch and his queen for a time seemed to check 
the evil, saw the woes and ills of society galloping on to their 
final goal. Under them little was done at Versailles, little at the 
other palaces:—one name alone of any really great eminence 
appears among the painters, Vernet :—one only, Soufflet, among 
the architects. The sole act of any notoriety ordered by Louis 
XVI. at Versailles, was to cut down all the trees in the gardens, 
and to replant them :—a melancholy type of what was coming 
upon the palace, upon the kingdom, and upon himself! Marie 
Antoinette, on the other hand, laid out the beautiful gardens of 
the Petit Trianon,—but this was not in the style of France ; Eng- 
land, Switzerland furnished the models; French art was dead. 
All, however, that the martyr-sovereigns did is hallowed by their 
death; and to the visitor of sensibility the little relics they have 
left behind them in the great palace, like the scenes that under 
them made so many parts of that edifice remarkable, form some 
of the most attractive causes of interest that occur to his notice. 

But here our inquiry stops; the infuriated mob from Paris are 
in the Cour de Marbre, the dead bodies of the guards are on the 
staircase ; madness and treachery are without the palace, fear and 
indecision within :—the court sets out for the capital, and the 

palace becomes the monument of the dead. 
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Art. Il1.—Mikhail Vasilivitch Lomonosov, Sotchinenie Kseno- 
phonta Polevago. (M. V. Lomonosov. By X. Polevoi.) 
2 vols. Svo, Moskva, 1836. 


Tue name of Lomonosov identifies itself with Russian literature, 
as that of its great legislator and Musageées, and in some measure 
the very founder of its language. His history, before us, if his- 
tory it be, is however singularly written, Although this book 
does not contain a line of preface indicating the author’s object 
or plan,—he having reserved such explanation for the final page 
of his second volume,—the first lines of his first chapter evince 
that far from a regular biography, Xenophon Polevoi (who must 
not be confounded with Nikolai Polevoi, author of the History of 
the Russian nation) has adopted for his composition the more at- 
tractive form of romance; for we found ourselves in medias res, 
among a train of carts laden with fish, pursuing their route to 
Moscow in the intensely severe winter of 1728. After this there 
could be no doubt as to what was to follow; for Lomonosov 
being of no family at all, there were no pedigree, family records, 
or documents, to be searched into. Yet if facts were wanting in 
the life of this eminent man, we cannot altogether approve of the 
way in which their place, as it seems to us, is supplied; namely, 
by assuming the form of a novel. 

Unless in those comparatively few instances where great talents 
have been united with singular misconduct, if not open profligacy, 
the life of a literary man or artist presents notoriously the fewest 
points for a novelist. Almost as well might a romance-writer 
search for a hero behind a counter, or in a counting-house, as in 
the study or the studio. The Germans, it is true, have attempted 
to bring into vogue what they call Kunst-romane, a species of fic- 
tion in which a slight outline of story—hardly can it be said, of 
plot,—is made the vehicle of discussions and opinions on matters 
appertaining to literature and art, and generally put into the 
mouths of real personages. Without stopping to inquire how far 
licence of imagination is allowable, or whether it does not partake 
quite as much of falsehood as of legitimate fiction, we may with- 
out fear of contradiction assert that such productions would be 
absolutely caviare to English novel-readers. Even Schoppen- 
hauer’s “ Johann Von Eyck und seiner Nachfolger,” though a 
work of a more strictly biographical nature, and replete with in- 
formation relative to the chief masters of the early German school 
of painting, seems very little, if at all, known in this country ; there- 
fore we need not be surprised if Hagen’s Niirnbergische Novel- 
len, wherein figure Albert Diirer, Peter Visscher, Adam Krafft, 
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and other distinguished worthies of art, have not yet risen upon our 
own literary horizon. In regard to Heinse we have little reason 
to regret that his Kunst-roman has excited no attention in this 
country, because, with much eloquent enthusiasm on topics of 
art, it is alsodebased by unblushing profligacy, both in the maxims 
it inculcates and the scenes it describes. Its object seems, not to 
purify and spiritualize our feelings through the influence of art, 
but to apotheotize sensuality, and cloke the deformity of vice by 
representing its enjoyments as indicating an exquisitely organized 
perception of sensuous beauty. His doctrine in short proceeds 
to the length that this perceptive power, or Kunstsinn—for which 
our language perhaps offers no corresponding term—excuses or 
rather vindicates all immorality, by tracing it to the principle 
from which emanates refined art. 

We now turn to the production that has led to the above re- 
marks. ‘The reader is already apprised how the narrative opens, 
after the most approved romance-fashion, and with an incident 
admirably calculated to excite strong interest in favour of the poor 
penniless lad, whose ardent thirst for knowledge and instruction 
has driven him an outcast from his home, though cheered with 
the brightest anticipations,—with dreams of felicity from which 
he is shortly to be wakened, to stern and even bitter realities. It 
is not improbable that this seductively striking situation deter- 
mined the author to depart from the regular course of biographic 
narrative, and adopt that as the starting-point: the idea once fixed 
upon, it would follow almost as matter of course, that some lati- 
tude of invention should be allowed, and fictitious details inter- 
woven with historical facts. In the present instance too much 
has been sacrificed to the temporary effect thus produced. It is 
undoubtedly advantageous to produce favourable first impressions ; 
yet first impressions may sometimes be too favourable, inasmuch 
as they may lead to very disadvantageous after-comparisons when 
the expectations held out are not subsequently fulfilled, Such is 
the case here: though sufficiently attractive in itself, the scene 
alluded to is injudicious as regards the general plan and character 
of the work; not only because it contains more of stirring adven- 
ture than any thing else in the volumes, but also because it is 
more extended and carefully worked up than those more stubborn 
materials which required great art first to shape and mould. 
The gush of the romantic, which promises a good deal, is sud- 
denly dried up and exhausted. We shall not give any extracts 
from this apocryphal chapter—apocryphal, as regards its action 
and persons ; for the fact itself, apart from those embellishments, 
is tolerably familiar to English readers. 

Passing by therefore the hero’s first patron, Pimen Nikititch, 
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the travelling fish-merchant, who after much demurring consents 
to let Lomonosov accompany him on the road, and afterwards 
introduces him to a monk, Father Porphyrius, we may state that 
Mikhail Vassilivitch reaches Moscow without mishap, but only 
to awaken to a sense of his solitary and unfriended situation, the 
reverse of the illusions his fancy had created. ‘The fine opportu- 
nity for description which here presented itself is however totally 
thrown away by the author; a picture of the ancient metropolis 
of Russia as it then existed, and of the impressions it was calcu- 
lated to produce on such a mind as Lomonosov’s, would have 
lured any one to dwell upon its more prominent features: in- 
stead of this we are merely told that the various edifices and other 
objects which now first presented themselves to the eye of the 
stranger lad, suddenly transported from the bleak wilds of Chol- 
mogora, filled him with awe and bewilderment. In fact graphic 
delineation of any kind does not appear to be Polevoi’s forte, for 
on no one occasion has he even attempted it; this is the more to 
be regretted because, instead of being redundant, such descrip- 
tion would have greatly aided the historical colouring of the work, 
and imparted a charm in which it is now altogether deficient. 
Local portraiture is to narrative what scenery is to the drama. 
Through the means of Father Porphyrius, Lomonosov is ad- 
mitted into the Zaikonospasskoi school, which he finds the very 
reverse of what his imagination had pictured as a seminary of 
learning; there he is not only subjected to many mortifications 
from his companions, but discouraged also by his instructors. He 
bears up however against the united checks to his zeal, and dis- 
tinguishes himself at a public examination before Theophanes 
the celebrated Archbishop of Novgorod, (the Russian Chrysos- 
tom,) whose eloquence and talents recommended him to Peter 
the Great, and who had so large a share in the counsels of that 
monarch and his successors. After the examination, the prelate 
retires into another apartment where, while partaking of a colla- 
tion with the archimandrite and other principals of the college, 
he sends for Lomonosov, commends his diligence, puts some 
questions to him concerning his studies, and assures him of his 
protection. ‘Thus encouraged, the youth ventures to express 
his dissatisfaction at the dilatory and tedious school-routine to 
which he is subjected, and complains that he is merely learning 
words while thirsting for knowledge, in the branches of mathe- 
matics and physics more especially. Lest his sincerity should 
betray him into indiscretion the Archbishop dismisses him, and 
changes the conversation, nor mentions again until his departure 
his new protegé, whom he then recommends to the archimandrite 
and prefect. Flattering as is the notice of so high and eminent 
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a personage, Lomonosov finds the consequences far from agree- 
able. He now in fact receives his first practical lesson, not in 
natural philosophy but in the philosophy of life, and discovers 
that a great man’s favour is sure to provoke the ill will of other 
claimants. 

Mortified at having been obliged to listen patiently to the un- 
palatable truths which Lomonosov unguardedly uttered as to the 
defective system of education, the superiors at the institution, in- 
stead of making the most of the éclat with which their pupil has 
distinguished himself, resolve to mortify him in turn, and make 
him feel that, though very secondary personages to the Archbishop 
of Novgorod, they are still his own superiors. ‘They exercise 
their authority therefore in such a manner as to render his situation 
more irksome and disagreeable; and Lomonosov at length deter- 
mines on going to the archimandrite, who alone seems well-dis- 
posed to him, and solicit permission to remove, if only for a year, 
to the university of Kiev, in order to apply diligently to philosophy 
and mathematics and attend the professors in those classes. Ob- 
jections and difficulties are surmounted, and in the company and 
charge of a Father Antonii he sets out for Kiev for one year, 
filled with delightful anticipations of enjoyment amidst the literary 
stores of the university library, which the Archbishop had told him 
equalled the finest collections he had visited in Italy. Indeed he 
had little else than the pictures of imagination to occupy him on 
the road; for we are told that the Pater could not satisfy any in- 
quiries relative to the various monuments of antiquity existing in 
the venerable city of Kiev. We regret therefore that the author 
did not provide him with a more intelligent companion; or else 
gratify our curiosity by taking upon himself the office of cicerone, 
and describing what it seems the Pater could not. 

Arrived at Kiev, Lomonosov soon discovers that its university 
was not then at least the seat of philosophy and the muses. With 
few exceptions, the students themselves are described as a set of 
idle, riotous, unruly and ill-disciplined youths, for every thing 
corresponds to the picture which Narezhny has drawn in his 
novel of “ The Bursak.” Disappointed at finding he can gain 
no instruction in the sciences to which his taste more particularly 
inclined, and completely disgusted by a public disputation sup- 
ported by the most puerile arguments, Lomonosov returns to 
Moscow before the expiration of the allotted term. 

About a twelvemonth afterwards, that is, at the beginning of the 
year 1735, an order comes from the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, enjoining a certain number of the most promising 
young men to be sent to the northern capital for the purpose of 
receiving a more complete course of instruction. Lomonosov is 
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included, but not without the interposition of the Archbishop 
Theophanes in his behalf. He at first experiences some disap- 
pointment on learning that he will not be placed in the Academy 
itself, but in the Gymnasium attached to it: but he is now at all 
events in the road he has so long been anxious to enter, and has 
only to prosecute his studies and gratify his yearning for both 
physics and mathematics. Matters go on so smoothly that the rea- 
der grows apprehensive of a calm, and of the narrative itself be- 
coming only some extracts from a collegian’s log-book. ‘I’o avert 
this most terrible of all disasters, the author here brings another 
character upon the stage,—we presume a fictitious personage,— 
named Vinogradov, the one among his companions with whom 
Lomonosov forms the closest intimacy. ‘To this his new and 
first friend he relates the history of his boyhood, and the circum- 
stances attending his flight from his native village; by this means 
the biography is completed, up to the date at which the first 
chapter of the work takes it up. 

This fictitious auto-biography may, perhaps, be deemed more 
exceptionable and hazardous than the general plan itself. Auto- 
biography is the most alluring and fascinating of any: it is capable 
of conferring a powerful interest upon incidents in themselves un- 
important and even trivial; and the minuteness otherwise producing 
only tedium, here serves to heighten the spirit and eloquence of 
the writer, who reveals, as far as language can, the actual impres- 
sions of his own mind. He dives into the depths of his proper 
existence, and brings to light much that lies in the hearts of all; 
but that lies buried there without voice to give notice of its ex- 
istence. We need not refer to Rousseau, Alfieri, and others 
equally known, but cannot omit mentioning Rahbek’s “ Erindrin- 
ger af mit Liv,” as a delightful specimen of personal biography, 
and more especially in the earlier portions. Doubtless both a 
similar kind and an equal degree of interest may be imparted to a 
work of fiction so moulded: but then the value arising from truth 
no longer exists. However complete the deception, however 
tasteful their design and forms, gilded frames are not gold, nor 
artificial stones gems. Fictitious auto-biography is a contradic- 
tion in terms; and though allowable enough for the novelist, be- 
comes falsification rather than fiction when attributed to a real 
individual. We give nevertheless a passage or two from this por- 
tion of Polevoi’s book, to afford our readers the means of judging 
how it is written. 


“ T was about ten years’ old when my father first took me out to sea 
with him in his fishing vessel. Conceive what an event for me at that 
age! Steering our course as far as 70 degrees north latitude, I had lei- 
sure to contemplate some of the grandest spectacles, the most maguifi- 
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cent phenomena of nature, such as perhaps I shall never behold again. 
A boundless expanse of waters—not those of the Finland Gulf, but of 
the vast Northern Ocean, presented to me a scene I was never wearied 
of gazing upon. During a calm, it delighted as an image of perfect 
tranquillity and repose; yet I loved better to behold it agitated by the 
storm, upheaved from its depths, when its surges dashed over our vessel 
and tossed it to and fro on the swell of waters, as if it was their toy— 
a mere splinter of wood. At such moments I fancied that the elements 
were stirred up by passions like our own; that in its wrath the sea wished to 
punish, by ingulphing them, the daring mortals who, braving its power, bad 
defied the dangers of its surface. The whitening foam, the shrill whistling 
of the winds, the fierce encounter of wave dashing against wave—all had 
for me a mystic language, devoid of meaning to the understanding, yet 
full of expression to the soul. Earnestly was I wont to listen to it, yet 
was filled with gladness when such discord of the elements abated, when 
the wrathful ocean desisted from its chidings as I fancied them, and 
lowered its voice to a gentle whisper. Again all was placid, and we 
glided over a glassy mirror. Even these seasons of calm however were 
not without their wonders, or their dangers. Sometimes would rise 
upon the unruffled surface a huge mass, which on nearer approach we 
—— to be one of the giants of the deep, floating on its upper con- 
nes,” 


Passing over what is said of whale-spearing, and of the risks 
encountered among masses of ice in those seas, it will be more to 
our purpose to quote from the account here given of Lomonosov’s 
early passion for reading. Having exhausted the library of his 
instructor, the parish priest, whose collection was confined to a 
few volumes of a religious and devotional cast, he is fain to bor- 
row what books he can from the Raskolniks, or Dissidents, in the 
neighbourhood, who it seems willingly accommodated him in the 
hopes of gaining a proselyte. What kind of reading their book- 
stores supplied, whether any likely to attract a boy eager for in- 
formation; or what disgusted him with those to whose friendly 
offices he was thus indebted, are points on which no information is 
afforded ; in consequence of this reticence all that is said here on 
the subject is exceedingly unsatisfatory and obscure. Continuing 
this part of his youthful history Lomonosov is made to say— 


‘* After I had separated myself from the Raskolniks, I began to look 
upon their books with aversion. In the meanwhile I was consumed by 
a thirst for information. I had long before read all the books that be- 
longed to our parish church; and therefore again made application to 
my friendly instructor, entreating him to lend me some books on other 
subjects ; but he replied that he had none, and that in fact there were 
none such in the Russian language ;—if, therefore, I wanted to gain in- 
struction from books, it was requisite that 1 should first of all study 
Latin. ‘ What is Latin?’ asked [, ‘and how may it be learnt ?}— 
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‘ Latin is a language in which there are books on all sorts of learning ; 
and for Latin, there are schools at Moscow, Kiev, and Petersburg.’ ”’ 

‘‘ This first suggested to me the idea of going to Moscow: yet how was 
the scheme to be accomplished? I dropped a few hints of such inten- 
tion in order to see whether my father would be likely to concur in it ; 
but as soon as he comprehended my drift, he raised such a storm, that I 
hardly knew how to appease him. My malicious step-mother only made 
matters worse: not content with agreeing with my father as to the folly 
of the scheme, she began to lament that her husband should have such 
an ungracious, ‘ ne’er-do-weel’ of a son; in short, to make a most terrible 
hubbub, till at length the old man was on the point of turning me out 
of doors. The affair terminated by my getting sundry slaps and blows, 
and being ordered to drive all such whims and nonsense out of my head. 

“ But fate, it seems, was determined to keep alive my passion for 
reading, by adding fresh fuel. Being at the house of Christopher Dudin, 
one of the wealthiest men in our village, 1 chanced to spy out some 
books that were not devotional offices or things of that sort. This dis- 
covery, [ well remember, threw me into a fit of ecstasy: with what 
rapture did I turn over their leaves, almost devouring them with my eyes. 
You, of course, long to know what books they could possibly be ?—an old 
Slavonic Grammar, and a treatise on Arithmetic printed at Petersburg, 
in the reign of Peter the Great, for the use of nautical students. Both 
the language and the subjects of those books were then quite a mystery 
to me, but a most captivating one. More than once did I implore Dudin 
to lend me those precious volumes; no entreaties, however, could obtain 
from him this favour, not even for a few days. I therefore resolved to 
get possession of them by stratagem, and with this view, to make myself 
as agreeable as I could to his two sons, I became their play-fellow, made 
them toys, amused them by telling tales, till at length they were ready 
to do whatever I asked. When | first mentioned the books I had seen, 
requesting they would bring them to me, they hesitated ; but by dint of 
entreaties I prevailed. The long-sought prize was now my own: those 
precious books were thenceforth my inseparable companions; I read 
them every day and every leisure hour of the day, till I had them per- 
— by heart. They were for me the doors into the temple of know- 
edge.” 


Throughout the whole narrative here put into Lomonosov’s 
mouth, the author appears to have been checked by fears of 
forsaking the character of a biographer, if he filled up too freely 
the scanty outline afforded by his materials. It is like an attempt 
to copy an unseen picture from a print, where the colouring has 
to be supplied by guess. Certainly there is very little colouring 
here, very little of freshness and variety of tints. 

We must now follow Lomonosov and his fellow-student, Vino- 
gradov, to Marburg, there to be instructed in chemistry and mining, 
and toattend some courses of philosophy under the celebrated Chris- 
tian Wolf. This course of study promises ill for the interest of the 
narrative, or for anything in the shape of adventure ; nevertheless 
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it is at Marburg, amidst philosophy and professors, that we meet 
with the most novel-like chapters inthe whole work. Lomonosov 
falls in love with the daughter of the tailor at whose house he 
lodges. On this occasion the author has given freer rein to his 
imagination, describing the various scenes of this episode at some 
length, and with considerable effect: elsewhere, we should com- 
mend them for the nature they display, but here they detain us too 
long from matters of higher importance in a literary life, Not- 
withstanding the father’s positive refusal of consent, and his 
friend’s remonstrances on the indiscretion of such a step, Lomo- 
nosov marries Christina, and is for a while satisfied and happy. 
He not only applies himself with fresh diligence to his professed 
studies, in which he had been very remiss while engrossed by an 
interest that excluded all others, but occupies his leisure in en- 
deavouring to improve, or rather establish, the system of Russian 
versification. He succeeds almost beyond his hopes, and pro- 
duces his Ode on the Taking of Khotiu, which he sends to St. 
Petersburg. A literal English translation of this piece is to be 
found at page 628 of our First Volume, though no translation 
however ably executed can express the beauties and peculiarities of 
the original language and the structure of the composition. This 
production, so different in style from anything that had preceded 
it, and in which Lomonosov had taken for his model Ginther’s* 
Ode tc Prince Eugene, might have obtained for its author the 
immediate patronage of the Russian court, had not the death of 
the Empress Anne taken place shortly after. 

This season of tranquil enjoyment, during which his fireside 
evenings are devoted to the study of German and French litera- 
ture, is of no long duration. First come vexations and perplexi- 
ties, then more pressing embarrassments. For awhile Lomo- 
nosov goes to Freyburg, where he studies metallurgy and mining 
under Berg-Rath Henkel ; on another occasion he visits the Harz 
mountains for a similar object; and on his return from this latter 
excursion finds matters at home desperate. His wife, now a 
mother, is no longer the blooming Christina, but worn-out and 
dispirited by constant anxiety; while his creditors become daily 
more and more importunate. He therefore determines to evade 
them and make his way into Holland, and from thence to St. 
Petersburg. An unforeseen danger, however, awaits him: he 


* Giinther was one of those characters who are well fitted “ to adorn a tale,’”’—who, 
gifted with talents and unchecked by principle, throw themselves as vagabonds upon 
society and submit to be shuttlecocks of fortune. His habits of imtemperance, dis- 
graceful and degrading, unfitted him for every thing. The appointment of court poet 
had been obtained fur him at Dresden, but when admitted into the presence of the 
king, he was so intoxicated as to be unable to utter a word. After wandering about 
from one town to another, he died at Jena, in 1723, at the age of twenty-eight. 
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falls into the hands of a Prussian enlisting corps, is forcibly 
detained as a recruit, and kept so strictly watched, that only after 
a considerable time and at the utmost peril of his life he effects 
his escape, and reaches Amsterdam. From hence, through the 
friendly offices of the Russian ambassador, he obtains a passage 
to Petersburg. 

With this event concludes not only the first volume, but all 
the romance of Lomonosov’s history, which taken as romance is 
dry and tedious. ‘The second portion of the work is almost of 
a distinct character from the first, at least its interest is of a dif- 
ferent kind ; and recommends itself to us by a quality not likely 
to ensure much favour with those who turn to it as to an ordinary 
tale or novel, for it throws some light upon the state of letters at 
that period, and, though desultorily, brings us acquainted with 
several characters of more or less note. At the time of Lomono- 
sov’s return the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna had just mounted 
the throne; but of the revolution which placed her on it no 
mention is made, though it was one which, even as simply related 
by the pen of history, is replete with such strong interest. During 
the twelvemonth succeeding the decease of the Empress Anne, 
that is from Oct. 17 (28) 1740 to Nov. 25 (Dec. 6) 1741, the 
Russian court and capital were the scene of a series of political 
intrigues, conspiracies, and counter-conspiracies, arrested only 
by the decisive measure at length taken by Elizabeth, who by 
advice of her favourite Lestocq, caused the infant Ivan, together 
with his mother the Regent Anna Karlovna, and her consort 
Peter Ulrick of Brunswick, to be seized, and herself proclaimed em- 
press. Of the fall of the Regent Biron, who was actually dragged 
from his bed in the dead of night; of the disgrace of Munnich ; 
of the subsequent banishment of these two powerful rivals, we 
hear nothing, not even by way of reference or allusion. The 
name of Elizabeth herself is mentioned in one or two places, and 
we are allowed a glimpse of her in the scene where Lomonosov 
is introduced at Zarkoe-Selo; but her personal character is, per- 
haps discreetly, kept out of sight. If there be any truth in his- 
tory, her dissoluteness was full as great as that of the Second 
Catherine, and even more openly scandalous. Abandoned to 
disgraceful amours, it was not so much her personal ambition as 
that of her favourites, seconded by her own apprehensions, that at 
length induced her to seize the crown. 

To return to Lomonosov. The attestations he brings with him 
from Germany, together with the letters from Amsterdam, imme- 
diately procure for hima place and salary at the Academy of 
Sciences; and he shortly afterwards obtains an appointment as 
Adjunct-Professor of Chemistry and Physics. Even this degree 
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of success, however, is followed by great discontent, not as re- 
gards himself personally, but because he does not find that 
earnestness and activity in the cause of science which he had 
expected. Some of the professors are men of ability, and all 
perform the duties required of them with due attention. But 
there is a lack of energy and enterprize in all their proceedings, 
a want of unity of purpose, that provokes if it does not discourage 
him. He is impatient to achieve for science what Peter did for 
the empire :—to remodel, improve, extend,—to legislate afresh, 
and introduce more efficacious modes of instruction. In short, 
he is urgent that the Academy should do something more than its 
mere duties,—should enlarge the scope of these, and provide 
courses of instruction in Eloquence and Poetry, History and An- 
tiquities both domestic and classical; so as to comprehend that 
cycle of knowledge which he himself strove to embrace. His 
remonstrances obtain no more satisfactory answers than “ wait 
a little,” and, “in time.” If, however, he finds few supporters 
within the Academy, he meets with some powerful patrons out of 
it. Foremost among these are Count Peter Ivanovitch Shuva- 
lov, and his relation the young, talented, accomplished, and ge- 
nerous Ivan Shuvalov, at that time a page in the court of Eliza- 
beth, but since immortalized as the Mecenas of letters and arts 
in the age of Catherine II. In the mean while he had some 
pleasant rencontres, as the following anecdote will show. It 
should be observed that most of the professors at the Academy 
were Germans, and very few of them at all acquainted with 
the Russian. 


** On one occasion, one of his learned colleagues, whose well pow- 
dered wig gave him a consequential air, told him that it was his inten- 
tion to compose a work on Russian Literature, the materials for which 
he was then collecting. To this piece of intelligence, which was com- 
municated as an important secret, he added, do not fail to call upon me 
to-day, in order that we may have some conversation together about this 
undertaking of mine. 

** Lomonosov was filled with astonishment at what he had heard, 
being well aware that the intended historian of Russian literature un- 
derstood scarcely three words of the Russian language ; curiosity, how- 
ever, induced him to pay the requested visit. ‘Ihe professor received 
him most cordially, offered him a pipe and glass, and then drew forth 
a paper containing a list of questions written in German, beginning as 
follows :— 

* What is the Russian word for Literature ? 

“* What Russian authors have written upon its history ? 

** What books are there in Russian, which treat of the subject ? 

** Do the Russians write now as formerly, or bas the language under- 
gone any changes ? 

“* On hearing these singular queries, and many others of the same sort, 
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it was with the utmost difficulty that Lomonosov could keep from 
bursting out into laughter; for it was clear that the learned professor 
and future historian ought to go and study the Russian alphabet, as a 
first and necessary step towards collecting materials for his important 
work. Nevertheless he contrived to check his risibility, and replied with 
as much gravity as he could muster up, 

‘* € My good sir, these will go but a very little way; you require a 
much larger stock of materials to commence with.’ 

“ * Well, I am getting them together as fast as I can. My plan is 

already adjusted ; I have determined upon the system I shall follow ; 
all therefore that I now require is, names and dates, There is very 
little you see now to do ;—you approve of the idea; that is enough !’ 

‘© ¢ But how can you have formed any system, when you yourself are 
quite ignorant—— that is, unacquainted with the subject itself ?’ 

“«  Unacquainted with the subject! What has that to do with the 
matter? The first thing is to settle the system,—all the rest is easily 
come at. The plan has occupied me half a year; and it may possibly 
be two years before the work itself is completed,—for that I will not 
answer. However, let us proceed methodically ; let us take the ques- 
tions I have set down, one by one.’ 

** * Would it not be better for me to write down the answers at once 
with my pencil on the margin ?’ 

«Oh! no, no! I shall want all the margin for my own annotations, 
Now do let us proceed methodically; have the goodness therefore to 
tell me again, what is the Russian term for literature ?’ 

“ « It is precisely the same, Jitteratura, unless you prefer slovestnos.’ 

“ * Aye! that’s it, zlovestnos,’* 

** Lomonosov was about to point out his odd mistake, but checked 
himself, thinking it would be an endless task to set the learned professor 
right every time; and therefore let him go on heaping blunder upon 
blunder.” 


This most certainly seems downright caricature ; but we have 
met with instances which almost surpass it in absurdity. 

Two years pass away before Lomonosov thinks of sending for 
his Christina and her little Minna to come to him; nor does the 
separation seem to occasion him particular concern, We are, it 
is true, assured that his still straitened circumstances have pre- 
vented his sending for his wife; yet further than this it appears 
to be a matter of perfect indifference, if not to himself at least 
to his biographer. However needless to display the more sacred 
feelings of the mind to vulgar readers of biography in general, 
in an imaginative work like the present some trace of emotion 
would surely not have been misplaced. Well might we say that 


* The drollery of the blunder cannot be expressed in a translation, for slo means 
bad ; therefore as far as it hes any signification at all zlovestnos would mean badness. 
More force of equivoque might be obtained by converting zlovestuos into sloventiness 
as the synonym of litter-ature. 
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the romance concluded with the first volume, when we observe 
so chilling a contrast between the enthusiasm of the impassioned 
lover and the staid prudence of the married man. ‘The same 
Christina who is so important to the novelist becomes a mere 
cypher for the historian, who with more truth than poetical flattery 
tells us, that notwithstanding Lomonosov continues attached to 
his wife, he esteems her as the prudent mistress of his family, 
the tender mother of his child. What has become of all those 
sunny, rainbow-tinted visions of ever-blissful rapture that pre- 
sented themselves to the enamoured Marburg student as im- 
perishable realities? Still we are far from censuring this terrible 
falling off as partaking of inconsistency; we only regret it should 
be so very natural and common a case ; one, too, that would take 
place in all novels, did not novelists until lately invariably make a 
point of not exhibiting those whom they have paraded as lovers, 
in the prosy characters of man and wife. 

But we must abandon the task of following the biographer step 
by step, and attend chiefly to what is more immediately connected 
with Lomonosov’s literary life, his pursuits and productions. He 
is in general known merely as a poet, yet an erroneous estimate 
has been formed of his powers in this respect. 


‘« He assured others,” says Polevoi, “ and perhaps really believed that 
poetry occupied him merely as a relaxation and amusement, while 
science engaged his unremitted exertions, and was the task to which he 
bound himself; the fact was precisely the reverse. His task was poetry: 
he wrote verses according to the rules of rhetoric. Take up the best 
of his odes and you will find it modelled perfectly according to rule, 
and decked out with rhetorical figures and embellishments ; but hardly 
will you discover in it any genuine enthusiasm—any real warmth of in- 
spiration. In his scientific writings, on the contrary, how many grand 
and bold ideas present themselves! And with what intense ardour of 
feeling, with what complete abandonment does he appear to have de- 
voted himself to such studies! Nature expressly formed him to shine 
in that sphere, and his whole life affords proof that he readily obeyed 
her impulses. 

“ His own attachment to science led him to regard “with sincere 
affection all those who devoted themselves to its cause con amore. It is 
true he met with very few such among his colleagues, but of those few 
he became the warm friend. The one with whom he connected him- 
self most intimately was Professor Richmann, a German by birth but a 
Russian in heart; a warm lover of his new country. The similarity of 
their studies united them still closer, for Richmann was Professor of 
Physics and Natural Philosophy: to these pursuits he addicted himself 
with extraordinary diligence, and engaged in a varicty of new and im. 
portant experiments, which he freely communicated to Lomonosov, who, 
notwithstanding the variety of his other acquirements and pursuits, took 
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more especial interest in whatever related to the study of nature and its 
phenomena. 

“ Their intercourse was not long in ripening into friendship, cemented 
by the most cordial sympathy of tastes and opinions. So far from con- 
tenting themselves with performing what lay in the course of their 
duties, they extended their views beyond the limits of their studies. 
The theory of electricity bad then been recently started, it was a sub- 
ject that engaged the earnest attention of both ; and while they regretted 
that they were so badly provided with the means of prosecuting their 
researches, they complained more bitterly than ever of the slow progress 
made by the Academy, of the dilatory course adopted, and of the apathy 
of their colleagues.” 


Although the event itself does not occur till a later period of 
the narrative, we may as well briefly notice in this place the death 
of Richmann, who fell a victim to his enterprize in the cause of 
science, being killed by lightning while making an electrical ex- 
periment, during a tempest, in July 1753. Notwithstanding that 
this melancholy occurrence was severely felt by Lomonosov, it 
did not damp his ardour nor deter him from prosecuting his own 
inquiries on the subject; and what interest he took in it will be 
evident from a conversation with Richmann shortly before the 
fatal accident just mentioned.* 


‘© * Do you know that our theory has already been investigated ?’ 

** * By whom ?’ hastily inquired Lomonosov. 

***Oh! certainly by no one here at St, Petersburg. But guess 
where. ’ 

* €Tn Germany ?’ 

* No, in America, at Philadelphia.’ 

* Surely you are not in earnest ?” 

‘Here is an English book, which gives an account of our theory,’ 
said Richmann, putting down on the table a volume entitled New Ex- 
periments and Observations on Electricity. ‘The author, who is an 
American printer of the name of Franklin, astonishes me by the penetra- 
tion he displays. Like us, he has long occupied himself with electricity 
and the nature of the Aurora Borealis, yet the work is but lately pub- 
lished.’ 

** «And when did it first appear?’ asked Lomonosov, with the anxiety 
of one who is on the point of losing the honour of a discovery. 

** « Two years ago: see here the date 1751.’ 

** « And are you quite sure that his theory agrees with ours ?” 

*** So it would seem. However at present I have only glanced over the 
book, being anxious to lose no time in informing you of it. We can now 
examine it together more carefully.’ 

**¢ But you know I cannot read English. How vexatious and stupid 
it is that people do not write scientific works in Latin ?’ 


* Kheraskov has alluded to it in his Rossiada. 
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** How interesting,” continues the author, “ to observe the sympathy 
of genius existing between two such master-minds as those of Franklin 
and Lomonosov! Both wrote upon the same subject, made nearly the 
same experiments, and in more than one instance arrived at very nearly 
the same discoveries. But the man who stole lightning from heaven, 
as d'Alembert calls Franklin, had long made both electricity and me- 
teorology his study; while Lomonosov on the contrary had been able to 
devote to it comparatively but little time, taking it up only at intervals, 
among a number of other learned and scientific pursuits: nevertheless 
he developed many ideas similar to those of Franklin, although hé was 
utterly ignorant at the time of what the latter was doing. It is enough 
to say that among the numerous titles of Lomonosov to fame, his labours 
in electricity constitute one; for he afterwards satisfactorily proved that he 
was not aware of those of Franklin, and that his own theory, respecting 
the electrical matter of the atmosphere, is nowise indebted to the Ame- 
rican.” 

After many other proofs, he adds: 

** My ode on the Northern Lights, written in the year 1743, and 
printed in my ‘ Rhetoric,’ in 1747, contains my opinion on that pheno- 
menon, as produced by the motion of the ether in the atmosphere.” 

We possess a still more convincing proof in Lomonosov’s own 
character: least of all men was he disposed to take to himself the 
credit of the labours and discoveries of others. Whatever he did 
was his own; it was the product of his genius, and remains the 
property of his age and country. Nevertheless it is a most sin- 
gular and interesting coincidence that the same ideas should at 
the very same time have presented themselves to two of the most 
remarkable men of the eighteenth century, who had no intercourse 
with each other—Franklin and Lomonosov. 

We shall not suffer the various jealousies, bickerings, and 
squabbles between Lomonosov and his brother academicians to 
detain us, further than to remark that Trediakovsky, whose lite- 
rary reputation is akin to that which Blackmore enjoys among 
ourselves, entertairied a feeling of strong personal enmity towards 
Lomonosov; ; and that Miiller the histor iographer had on one 
occasion a serious fracas with him, which is detailed at some 
length. 

We pass on to the celebrated Alexander Sumarakov,—cele- 
brated, because, although not gifted with any extraordinary talents, 
his name is certainly one of permanent historic note in the annals 
of Russian literature. Not only was Sumarakov a very prolific 
writer, but there is scarcely any department of poetry, except the 
epic, which he left unassayed. From tragedy down to farce, from 
psalms and hymns to burlesque odes, from satires to songs, from 
elegies to epigrams, every form of composition was exercised by 
him: so far he was useful in his generation, and was doubt- 
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less the means of exciting others to more successful efforts. He 
is one of those who, being overrated by their contemporaries, are 
as much undervalued by posterity.* And yet some of his pieces 
are far from contemptible; and though his diction and versifica- 
tion are upon the whole somewhat antiquated, many exceedingly 
happy and well-turned expressions are to be met with in his 
works, It has been too much a sort of fashion to censure Suma- 
rakov indiscriminately; the consequence is that the reader takes 
him up with prejudices ill calculated to lead to an honest esti- 
mate. A more liberal critic in the Otechestvenneya Zapiski, 
says, ‘it may fearlessly be asserted that Sumarakov’s works are 
so far from being contemptible, that even at the present day we 
have very few indeed that would not suffer by a comparison with 
them.” Bowring, on the other hand, tells us that “ his dramatic 
compositions are for the most part gross and indecent;” from 
which we suspect that he was entirely unacquainted with them. 
His farces, it is true, are occasionally coarse in expression, but 
not a whit more gross, and certainly far less immoral than many 
pieces not only tolerated but applauded by our refined and moral 
public. Even in the work before us Sumarakov is not exhibited 
in the most favourable light, probably on account of his having 
been in some respect the rival of Lomonosov. 


“ Sumarakov had written a great deal. His tragedies were performed 
by the cadets, and afterwards at court in the presence of the empress, to 
whom they gave great satisfaction. This success so flattered the vanity 
of the young author, that all his thoughts were now directed to the 
establishment of a permanent theatre; and accident befriended his 
scheme. In the seclusion of Yaroslavl, Volkov, the son of a merchant 
at Kostroma, had built a theatre ; that is, had erected a stage almost lite- 
rally with his own hands, painted the scenery, got together a company 
of performers, and astonished and delighted his country audiences. 
Who would have imagined that the Russian stage would have for its 
founder a merchant's son in an obscure country town? So, however, it 
was: but then much of his success must be ascribed to the talents of his 
company, to Dmitrevsky, who afterwards obtained the name of the Rus- 
sian Garrick, to Popov, Shumkoi, &c. The fame of their performances 
reached Petersburg; Sumarakov lost no time in engaging them, and by 
the aid and credit of his connections was enabled to carry his project at 


* It deserves, perhaps, to be here mentioned that of the prose pieces printed among 
his works, two have lately been claimed as belonging to others; viz. the Dialogue 
between Montezuma and Cortes, which is asserted to have been written by Marshal 
Suvarov, aud to be his only literary attempt; it may consequently pass for a curiosity. 
The other is the oration delivered by the architect Bazhanov, on laying the foundation 
of what was to have been a new palace in the Kremlin at Moscow ; this piece, it is 
supposed, may have been corrected by Sumarakov: the manuscript being found 
among his papers, might have led his editor, Novikov, to give it a place among his 
works, 
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once into effect. His father, Peter Pankratievitch, was a man of some 
consequence, and held a situation near the person of the grand duke ; 
and Sumarakov himself, who was by no means easily daunted or re- 
pulsed where he had a point to carry, pushed the matter so actively 
among those who had any influence at court and in the higher circles, 
that they did all they could to aid his scheme. In the meanwhile his 
pen was not idle; he obtained public notice as a poet and was greedy of 
more; on which account Lomonosov was a thorn in his side, because, 
without the aid of friends and partisans, he manifested himself his supe- 


rior in talent, and what was still worse, ridiculed his attempts at poetry, 
as a silly passion for writing verses.” 


It would thus seem that there was a considerable degree of 
pique and jealousy on both sides ; nor on that of Lomonosov were 
such feelings particularly justifiable, for it would have been more 
consistent with his general character to have encouraged as far as 
was in his power any manifestation or even symptoms of talent 
among his countrymen; more especially when he himself felt how 
many disavantages and obstacles literature and science had then 
to contend with in Russia. But we are told that Sumarakov 
looked upon the drama, and tragedy in particular, as a sort of 
property of his own, one in which he had an indefeasible and 
vested right; therefore as soon as he learnt that Lomonosov was 
engaged upon his tragedy of Demophon, he told every one that 
his rival was copying and borrowing from him. ‘The biographer 
himself, however, is obliged to acknowledge that— 


** These apprehensions were altogether groundless, there being in 
reality nothing to fear. As was the case with the greater part of his 
poems, Lomonosov sat down to the task of writing his drama without 
any kind of internal impulse. He engaged in it at the advice of Ivan 
Shuvalov, who seeing the success of Sumarakov’s theatrical pieces, and 
finding that they were greatly relished by the empress, was anxious 
that his friend and protegé should display his talents and superiority in 
that as well as other walks of poetry. Thus originated, it was hardly 
likely to prove a really poetical production; and in fact it is not only 
weak and spiritless but even dull and below mediocrity. It is incontest- 
able that Lomonosov was not gifted with the slightest degree of dra- 


matic talent; and after his first experiments he desisted altogether from 
farther attempt.” 


This being admitted, Sumarakov might surely have been treated 
with a little more consideration; particularly as we afterwards 
find that he made conciliatory advances to his rival. To lowerhim 
more than necessary, when in one, and certainly not the least 
difficult or important department of poetry, he was confessedly 
superior to Lomonosov, is not the way to exalt our opinion of the 
latter. Could we be certain that Lomonosov would have mate- 
rially added to his fame by employing his pen more frequently 
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on literary and poetical subjects, we should regret that he did 
not do so, instead of occupying himself, as at one time, so nruch 
with mosaic painting. Fora long while he suffered this fancy—we 
can scarcely term it any thing else—to engross his leisure and 
divert him from all except his duties as professor in the Academy. 
He was constantly importuning his powerful friends Woronzov and 
Shuvalov, to prevail upon the Empress to furnish funds for con- 
ducting experiments upon a large scale, and establishing a mosaic 
manufactory. ‘Though we cannot but admire the variety and extent 
of Lomonosov’s inquiries, and his excursions into all the neigh- 
bouring dependencies of science, we cannot help regarding it as a 
waste of time, when he applied himself with so much assiduity to 
what is so mechanical as a branch of art, and so tedious in exe- 
cution. Had he directed his attention to it merely with the view 
of discovering improved and more economic processes it would 
have been different; on the contrary, he actually occupied him- 
self, at intervals, for months and years in operations from which 
nothing more important resulted than some pattern specimens of 
his workmanship, and a picture, we are told, representing the 
battle of Pultava, intended by him for the church of St. Peter 
and Paul. Some of his friends indeed remonstrated against his 
thus misapplying his time and talents, instead of proceeding with 
his History of Russia ; but Lomonosov contended that these occu- 
pations were peculiarly connected with his chemical pursuits, 
which had led him to the discovery of a better mode of preparing 
the requisite materials. Certain it is that these hobbyhorsical 
avocations gave rise to his poem O Polze Stekla, (on the Useful- 
ness of Glass,) written in the form of an epistle to Shuvalov, 
wherein he has enumerated and described the various services of 
a substance whose commonness causes us to overlook its value. 
They who are disposed to condemn all poetry of this class will 
hardly make an exception in favour of this production of Lomo- 
nosov’s, which cannot be said to contain any very striking pas- 
sages, or much poetical ornament: yet the subject is by no 
means without its poetical aspect; for what other human inven- 
tion has so materially assisted the sciences, revealing to us the 
wonders of creation from the most distant of discovered planets 
down to the minutest insects ? 

Among the biographical pencillings interspersed through the 
volume—portraitures they can hardly be called—that of Popovsky 
will at least serve to show of what materials the latter portion of 
the work is constructed 


*‘ While his enemies were thus annoying and persecuting Lomonosov, 
he unexpectedly discovered en individual after his own heart. Among 
his pupils was a young student named Popovsky, whose quickness of 
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talent and more than ordinary literary abilities had not escaped the 
Professor’s observation; tuough he did not fully know what he was 
capable of producing, until Popovsky ventured to show him his elegy 
entitled Zemya (Winter). On perusing it Lomonosov at once perceived 
that there were in it flashes of real talent. This agreeable discovery 
and the attachment the young poet evinced towards his preceptor, 
brought the Professor and his pupil into a closer intimacy. The mild 
and pensive character of the latter, and the fiery, impetuous nature of 
the former, sympathized in the love which they bore in common to lite- 
rature. 

*‘ Popovsky’s poetical style accorded perfectly with Lomonosov’s ideas, 
because he had penetrated into and adopted his mechanism of versifica- 
tion ; nor was the Professor at all displeased to find that he himself had 
been taken as a model. In fact, at that time the real road to poetry 
was ill understood; it being fancied that the imitation of what was 
good in itself could not possibly produce what should prove to be bad. 
Popovsky considered that by imitating Lomonosov he was following 
him; but the latter advised him to select other models. ‘ Take cou- 
rage,’ said he, ‘ and translate something from Horace.’ 

“¢ From Horace!’ exclaimed the astonished youth, ‘how is that 
possible, when we have as yet not a single poetical translation in our 
language ?~—and yet you advise me to make the attempt with so con- 
summate a poet as Horace, the most finished and accomplished classic 
model ! ’ 

“*So much the better—you will then have the honour of being the 
first to translate a classic author into Russian verse.’ 

** «1 dare not make the venture.’ 

“* Young man, you do not yet know what you can do. You do not 
know the strength of your own abilities. Proceed fearlessly, and success 
will attend your efforts.’ 

“The pupil determined to show at least his docility; and in the 
course of a little time brought Lomonosov a translation he bad made of 
one of Horace’s Odes; of no very great merit in itself it must be owned, 
still the first translation of the kind in Russian. At present it is hardly 
possible for us to appreciate the value of such an attempt, or the diffi- 
culties attending it. Nay, if we take into account what was then the 
state of our language, how unpolished, and how ill adapted to express 
with any kind of grace even ordinary ideas ;—if, further, we make allow- 
ance for the reverential prejudice in which the classics were held, we 
must in all fairness admit that Popovsky had accomplished something 
extraordinary, and that Lomonosov was justified in congratulating the 
young poet on his success.” 


In the course of time Popovsky brought under his arm another 
young aspirant to poesy and the bays, and whom he introduced to 
Lomonosov as Mikhael Matvievitch Kheraskov. The latter was 
rather scandalized—at least in no small degree astonished—at 
the unceremonious freedom wherewith Lomonosov expressed 
himself with regard to two of the literary celebrities of the day. 
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**¢ You have not the honour of being acquainted with M. Sumarakov. 
—It is a pity, for he certainly is a very great man indeed!’ said the 
Professor, laughing very heartily. 

*** You may jest as much as you please,’ observed Popovsky, ‘ but for 
all that, his fame spreads everywhere ; the whole town talks of him.’ 

“<The whole town talks of him, does it ?’ 

*¢ Yes: the actors he sent for from Yaroslavl, have just been per- 
forming one of his tragedies at court, and there was no end to the 
applauses.’ 

“ «Indeed !’ 

“© Ves, I assure you it is a positive fact. The Empress herself ex- 
pressed her entire approbation, both of the performers and the piece.’ 

ms If such be the case, our friend Sumarakov will certainly burst with 
conceit.’ 

“ * But Professor, (Kheraskov ventured to ask,) will not you yourself 
allow that there is great talent displayed in M. Sumarakov’s tragedies ?” 

“ Forcing a smile, Lomonosov replied : ‘ Some folks may find talent 
in them, but I should be very glad to discover any thing at all in them.’ 

‘“* * Permit me, however, to observe that they are written in strict con- 
formity with the plan adhered to by Corneille, Racine, and other great 

ragic authors.’ 

** *T congratulate M. Sumarakov on the resemblance they bear to such 
eminent poets; though I could never fancy they resembled any thing 
except the productions of his friend Trediakovsky.’ 

«What then, i in your opinion, may M. Trediakovsky be ?’ 

“* ¢ An ass.’ 

“‘ On hearing this decisive though laconic reply, poor Kheraskov’s face 
petrayed the utmost astonishment, and he was unable to utter a word ; 
while Popovsky smiled, and Stellin, who laughed out heartily, exclaimed : 
‘ Envy—sheer jealousy and envy, my good friend. Besides, how can 
you « allow yourself to fill these young people’s heads with such very free 
opinions?” 

***T speak exactly what I think.—Would you have me disguise the 
truth from young men ?’ 

« « By no means, but yet—’ 

** But yet, indeed! But I say that if people had the honesty to tell 
stupid authors that they write stupidly and are stupid fellows, we should 
be troubled with fewer of them. Here we Russians have just begun to 
learn our alphabet, and have got already a whole swarm of rbymers and 
verse-inakers.’ 

“ This last remark sounded by no means agreeably to Kheraskov’s 
ears, for he had then got a copy of verses in his pocket, which he deter- 
mined should remain there, and not meet the frown of so severe an Aris- 
tarchus. Stellin almost ae after took his leave, whispering to 
his friend as he quitted the room: ‘ I would make any bet that that lad 
has an itch for poetry.’ “ier smiled, then turning to his two 
young visitors, renewed the conversation, in the course of which he 
spared neither Sumarakov nor Trediakovsky. Kheraskov hardly believed 
his own ears; for he had always found much to admire in both; and 
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indeed held them nearly in the same rank with the great man whom he 
had now the honour of approaching. 

“ « Tt is very evident,’ observed he to his companion, as soon as they 
had got into the street, ‘ that M. Lomonosov is no friend either to Su- 


marakov or T rediakovsky ; and yet I should be exceedingly happy to be 
able to write as well as they.’ 


‘* In these words we have the full character of the future author of 


Vladimir, the Rossiada, and a dozen other heavy and wearisome pro- 
ductions.” 


This censure is by far too sweeping and severe; and besides 
agrees very ill with the mitigating plea which the author himself 
offers in behalf of Popovsky’s translation from Horace. Most 
certainly the Rossiada—the only production of Kheraskov’s we 
ourselves have read—is not distinguished by eminent talent, but 
it is not deficient either in dignity or interest, and contains several 
spirited passages and ably-conceived scenes and descriptions ; 
among others, those of the land-storm and the dreadful drought 
which threatened no less than the destruction of the ‘Tzar’s army 
on its route to Kazan. ‘The prophetic vision which Vassiau, the 
holy hermit, displays to Ivan, is as good as most poetical machi- 
nery of the kind. It must be admitted that the interest flags con- 
siderably in the last canto: still, with all its deficiencies, the 
Rossiada is quite as good, if not a better, specimen of the epic than 
the Henriade, almost the only one of which French literature 
affects to boast. Nay, though decidedly inferior to the Lusiad in 
poetical colouring, the narrative contains as much action, while it 
is free from that incongruous application of heathen fiction and 
machinery, so disagreeable in the latter poem. We are counte- 
nanced too as regards the author of the Rossiada by the high praises 
bestowed upon his epics by both Derzhavin and Dmitriev: the first 
of whom has not scrupled to call him the Virgil of Russia. 

Derzhavin himself makes his appearance in a chapter of the 
work before us, where the author furnishes us with a muster-roll of 
some of the company assembled at one of the Princess Dashkov’s 
literary soirées. 

** Schlotzer, who was then a fresh importation from Gottingen, bore 
about him all the marks of a raw German student just let loose from the 
university. ‘There was, however, something in this young man—he was 
then barely twenty-seven, —that announced the scholar afterwards so 
greatly distinguished by his labours and researches in Russian history. 
But the repelling sternness of his physiognomy, the severity of his cha- 
racter, and the bluntness of his language, did not at all recommend him 
to the literary society of St. Petersburg; so that after about a year’s resi- 
dence in our capital he had formed no acquaintances in it; nor did he 


seem disposed to except any individual from the abuse he bestowed in 
general, 
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“Very different was the character of Pheodor Emin, who has been 
described by turns as a Turk, a Tatar, a renegade: in fact Heaven only 
knows what he was in reality. He himself pretended to be a Russain 
Pole, that is a Pole of Russian extraction. He could speak several Eu- 
ropean and Oriental tongues; was clever and ready witted ; and in some re- 
spects might be considered a very agreeable though not what could be 
termed a very respectable personage, for his conduct was not of the kind 
that would bear to be scrutinized. Nevertheless as he was affable and 
accommodating with every one, he had every one’s good word. Many 
strange and exceedingly mysterious reports had been bruited abroad con- 
cerning him, both as to his adventures, and his having been a renegade ; 
but he himself affected to make very light of them, would laugh at them 
as absurd stories, and escape from any disagreeable remarks of the kind 
by the jesting levity with which he turned them aside. Besides, his youth 
seemed to contradict the multiplicity and variety of adventures laid 
to his charge.* 

*‘Contrasted to the two preceding, was Prince Shterbatov, a polished 
man of the world and accustomed to the best society; but who, having 
incurred the displeasure of the late emperor, and being in consequence 
obliged to resign his command in the guards, now affected the philoso- 
pher, and aimed at the reputation of a studious and profound thinker. 
It is well known that he, too, was at this time engaged upon a History 
of Russia. 

“Among others not entirely to be passed over in silence were Bulgakovt 








* At the time here referred to, Emin must have been about twenty-eight years of 
age, having, according to the biographical accounis given of him, been born in 1735, 
This adventurer—for it is hardly any calumny so to style him, is said to have embraced 
Mahommedanism and tu have served some time in the corps of Janissaries at Constan- 
tinople; and afterwards to have resided awhile in London under the name of Mahom- 
med Emin. He wrote the ‘Adventures of Lysarchus and Sarmanda,’ and some other 
now forgotten romances ; also a ‘History of Russia down to the year 1213,’ in which he 
is accused of having used the privileges of a romance-writer much too freely. Con- 
sidering the character he bore, it is most astonishing to find that he was the author of 
a devotional work, entitled, “‘ The Way to Salvation.” He died at St. Petersburg, 
where he held the post of translator in the College for Foreign Affairs, April 18 (30) 
1770. 

+ Yakov Ivanovitch Bulgakov, though mentioned very slightly by both Polevoi 
and Gretch, and merely on account of his literary productions, was so remarkable a 
character that we need scarcely apologize for introducing some further details respect- 
ing him. He was born at Moscow, October 15th, 1743, was fellow student in the 
university of that city with the celebrated Prince Potemkin, and the friendship thus 
formed between them continued for the remainder of their lives. Having completed 
his education, he obtained a post in the College for Foreign Affairs, and was after- 
wards sent, first to Warsaw as one of the commissioners on the part of the Russian 
government ; next, in 1775, as marshal of the embassy to Constantinople, under 
Prince Repnin. In 1781 he was again sent to the Ottoman Porte, as envoy in his 
own person, and exercised his diplomatic talents with such address as to obtain the 
cession of the Crimea: but, in 1787, the intrigues of other powers prevailed so far 
with the Sultan as to induce him to declare war against Russia, and Bulgakov was 
imprisoned in the ‘‘ Seven Towers,” where he remained in strict confinement for 
seven-and-twenty months. He nevertheless contrived so far to elude the vigilance of 
his guards, as to carry on a correspondence with Potemkin and the Empress herself. 
The French ambassador, Choiseul Gouffier, offered to effect his release, on condition 
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and Verevkin,* for in one sense of the term at least they were both great 
writers, their pens exhibiting a degree of literary industry which is even 
now by no means very common among us. Verevkin fully justified 
afterwards the distinction be thus earned for himself, since the translations 
he published in the course of his life amount to upwards of a hundred 
volumes, and are, for the most part, of useful and approved works. 

“ There were also present two young subalterns in the Guards, neither 
of them above eighteen ; whose names were then cyphers, although they 
have since become immortalized in the annals of Russian literature. 
Novikov had greatly the advantage of his companion: his physiognomy 
was highly agreeable and expressive; his person well turned ; his address 
prepossessing; his manner quick and animated: while the other was to 
all appearance, quite the reverse—dull, awkward, and bashfully reserved, 
until he would suddenly become inspired, and give proof that both soul 


and intelligence were concealed beneath such an unpromising exterior, 
This other was—Derzuavin!” 


For the breaking up of the party we cannot stay; but must leave 
Derzhavin sitting content with the character of listener through- 
out the evening, Lomonosov to talk with Novikov, and Bulgakov 
and Verevkin to read to the company extracts from their transla- 
tion of the Orlando Furioso, and Sully’s Memoirs. Respice finem 
is the maxim to which we must now attend; therefore without at- 
tempting to follow any further the chronology of Lomonosov’s life, 
all we can now dois merely to attend at its close. This was in 
some respects melancholy and humiliating;—one which it is 
painful for the admirers of genius, not merely to contemplate, but 
to admit as a possibility. Although he had been eminently suc- 








that he should immediately embark on board a frigate that was to be secretly in waiting 
for him; but he indignantly refused the proposition, saying that he would be indebted for 
his liberty only to the victories of his countrymen. In fact the successes of the Russians 
at Otchakov and Izmail determined the Sultan to release him without stipulations of any 
kind. It was during his imprisonment at Constantinople that Bulgakov translated the 
Abbé de la Porte’s Voyageur Universel, in twenty-seven volumes; of which transla- 
tion a fourth edition was published in 1813. Having regained his liberty, he proceeded 
by sea to Trieste, and from thence to Vienna, where he was received in the most 
flattering manner by the Emperor Juseph li. On his return to St. Petersburg, 
Catherine Joaded him with honours and rewards; but at the same time new labours 
were imposed upon him, After visiting his relations at Moscow, where his father had 
died a few months before at the age of nearly one hundred, he proceeded to Warsaw, 
where he continued four years, when he solicited and obtained his recall. He now gave 
himself up to his literary pursuits until the Emperor Paul forced him once more to 
return to public life by appointing him governor of Wilna. At length his health 
compelled him to solicit permission to relinquish his post, in 1799, and he retired to 
Moscow, where he continued to enjoy the society of many literary friends until his 
death, July 19, 1809. In his youth he had made a translation of Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso, which was first published in 1797, and a third edition of it appeared in 1800. 
His letters, among which are several to Von Visin and other literary characters, are 
said to be admirable models of epistolary style. 

* Mikhael Ivanovitch Verevkin, who died in 1795, translated Sully’s Memoirs 
and a variety of historical and geographical works, 
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cessful, and infinitely so beyond his earlier prospects, what he had 
accomplished fell very short of his literary hopes and ambition, 
When he compared what he had intended to do, and what he might 
have done, with what he had actually achieved, he felt mortified 
and disappointed. His former spirit totally deserted him; nor 
could all the honours heaped upon him by his new sovereign 
(Catherine [I.),—all the sympathy she manifested in whatever 
concerned him, restore him to his former self. The mischief had 
proceeded to an extent that admitted no recovery. ‘The means to 
which Lomonosov had had recourse, if not with the hope of re- 
cruiting his energies, at least of lulling hischagrins, served only to 
embitter and cast a deeper shade over the final scene. He had 
allowed himself gradually to acquire habits of intemperance, that 
grew by indulgence; and when, at the express command of the 
empress herself, he determined to break at once their spell and 
fascination, it was too late. The sudden, and so far, perhaps, im- 
prudent change from excess to complete abstemiousness proved 
too much for his constitution: he sank rapidly, and was carried 
off, April +4, 1765, when only in his fifty-fourth year, a period of 
life at which many eminent men have not passed their literary 
meridian. 

We shall not detain our readers by attempting any general es- 
timate of Lomonosov’s talents and powers, but content ourselves 
with observing that though the literature of his country is more in- 
debted to him than to any other individual, he can hardly be said 
to have enriched it with any permanent monument of his genius. 
While the great advance of science since his time has rendered his 
writings of that class comparatively valueless, his fame as a lyric 
poet, in which character alone he courted the muses with particu- 
lar success,has been greatly dimmed by the superior lustre of 
Derzhavin. In regard to the portraiture which Polevoi has given 
of him, we should certainly have been better satisfied with the 
work, had it been more biographical. By attempting to impart 
to it in some degree the interest of a novel, the author chiefly makes 
us feel how very far it falls short of one: the introduction of ficti- 
tious characters and merely imaginary incidents tends to throw a 
disagreable suspicion over the authentic portions. ‘Therefore while 
we confess to have perused it with considerable interest, as con- 
tributing some materials towards the history of Russian literature, 
we can recommend the work only to readers who are similarly 
influenced, and willing to accept information of that one kind in 
lieu of plot and action. 

Readers of a lighter class might be far better pleased with “The 
Kbolmsky Family,” a novel published a few years since, and of 
which we have met with some entire chapters, given as extracts in 
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a periodical. Judging from these we should say that it is by far 
the most natural and manners-painting production of the kind that 
has issued from the Russian press; one that conveys a livelier and 
truer picture of the actual state of society in that country, and of 
the domestic character of the people, than any other that has come 
under our observation. It may seem extreme presumption in us, 
who are at present so imperfectly acquainted with it, to say, that 
in camera-obscura effect it may be compared with some of Miss 
Austin’s productions; but if it answers upon the whole to the 
specimens which have fallen in our way, it must have a good 
deal of the same quality, and is perfectly free from that caricature 
and extravagance which so disagreeably disfigures what would else 
be clever productions; but in which, as too often the case with 
those of Veltman, grotesque buffoonery is substituted for comic 
power and richness; and, for pathos, what are little less than the 
contortions and ravings of the mad-house. 





Art. 1V.—1. Esquisse Anecdotique de ? Histoire dela Littérature 
Francaise, depuis l’origine de la langue jusqu’a TP époque 
actuelle. (Historical, anecdotical, and literary Outline of the 
principal Writers of France from the Origin of the Fretich 
Language and Literature to the present period), Par Achilles 
Albites, B. A. and B.L. de PUniversité de Paris. 12mo. 1839. 


2. Les Siécles, ou Histoire Générale pittoresque des temps primi- 
tifs, de ?Antiquité, du Moyen Age, et des Temps Modernes; 
ar une Société de gens de lettres; sous la direction de M. A. 

C. Albites, Avocat. Tom. I. Paris. 1839. 


Tue first of these unpretending volumes serves the double 
purpose of offering a concise, historical outline of the literature 
of France, and affording us an opportunity of making a few 
remarks upon the nature and origin of the French language. 
Like the work itself however, which might have been, we 
conceive, considerably extended not only without prejudice but 
with absolute advantage for the reader, our own remarks must be 
rapid and brief; rather touching upon some portions of the out- 
line presented, and these too principally in its earlier portion, 
than assuming a detailed survey of the general subject. 

Abjuring formally then, in the outset, the intention of building 
a formidable battery, historical and philological, against the brain 
and patience of unhappy readers, to the manifest infraction of 
their peace, and, for aught we know, that of our sovereign lady 
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the Queen into the bargain, we shall nevertheless feel ourselves 
at liberty to point the Ithuriel spear of our inquiry, at will, against 
the body of that “fiend concealed” who has for so long a time lain 
whispering in the ear of the Historic Eve a series of unwhole- 
some phantasies and lying dreams, that have served to alter mate- 
rially the fair face of the actual world: and though we do not 
expect to elicit truth 
** Sudden as the spark 
From smitten steel, from nitrous grain the blaze,” 


yet we do expect even in this slight introductory effort, a mere 
prelude as it is to more serious attempts, to break cover for 
studious inquirers, and, from the somewhat dubiously situated 
Paradise of Philology, to 


“ Start the fiend in native shape 
Confounded and amazed.” 


Nor, we trust, need the lightest-reading of our readers recoil 
from this short canto of our Inferno, in fear either of the enemy 
to be assailed, nor, what is more probable, of the guide that is to 
befriend him, or expect to leave Rese at the entrance. 

M. Albites commences his work with the question “ How has 
the French language arisen in the world?” And the answer he 
gives to this stands in the following words— 


‘** The districts watered by the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and the 
Rhone, had in primitive times been peopled, as most of the other coun- 
tries of Europe, by the Celtze or Gauls, who came from the East, and by 
the Kymry, another Celtic tribe, who introduced among them the Druid- 
ical religion. Subsequently, in spite of her valour, Gaul no more than 
the rest of Europe could escape the all-absorbing power of Rome. 
Fifty years before the Christian era, the victorious sword of Cesar defi- 
nitively subdued Gaul. From that moment she became Roman, in her 
institutions, manners, and language ; so much so, that she supplied the 
Empire with many of those authors who gave some lustre to the decline 
of Latin literature.” 


We cannot seriously object in a work like the present, intended 
only for a slight and cursory view of French literature, that it 
does not enter into a more detailed examination of the first and 
preliminary question, since it would be a serious defect in a book 
intended for the multitude; but we must confess our surprise 
that more elaborate writers, expressly on philology, should not 
have taken the trouble of inquiring whence France derived that 
remarkable peculiarity of her dialect, which distinguishes it so 
widely from Europe in general; namely, its nasality. 

We cannot afford space to enter largely into the matter here; 
but admitting, what no one probably can doubt, that all Europe 
has been peopled from the East, a fact established not less satis- 
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factorily by physiology than by language, it next becomes a ques- 
tion whether any of the races that spread from the Orient to the 
plains of Europe indulged to any extent this nasal peculiarity, 
and how it was perpetuated to the French nation. 

Of the Celtic tribes, who from the Pyrenees to the Rhine, and 
from the Alps to the Atlantic Ocean, peopled the west of Europe 
in such early ages as to have been long considered the Autoc- 
thenes of the soil; and who, divided into two branches, the Galli 
and the Cimbri, formed, the first the states of the Edueni, Se- 
quani, and Arverni, and the latter the Boii, Belge, and Armo- 
ricans ;—extending hence into Britain on the one hand and Italy 
on the other; we have no literary relics to aid the present inquiry. 
The utmost that we know with any the slightest approach to cer- 
tainty is simply this, that, dominated by the Latin, it formed the 
far-famed Langue Romane. We quote from our author :— 


** But in the fifth century, Rome was no longer the queen of the world ! 
The empire was invaded on all sides; Gaul fell a prey to the Franks, 
a Germanic tribe, and sunk, as almost every other country, into the 
deepest ignorance. The Latin language, though still partially preserved 
in monasteries, rapidly declined everywhere else and was transformed 
into a sort of jargon, which, on account of its principal source was 
called Laneve Romans, or Romance, the constituent elements of which 
were :—first, the old Gaulish ; second, the Latin clipped and disfigured ; 


and third, a sprinkling of the Teutonic introduced by the Frankish con- 
querors.” 


Though the Roman was the earliest it soon found a formidable 
rival in the French language, which was formed in the north of 
Gaul by a fusion of the vulgar Latin with the Teutonic idiom of 
the Franks: but it has been too much the custom for superficial 
writers to consider these two tongues as derived principally from 
the Latin, and by corruption; whereas it would rather appear 
that, as with the author before us, the first and most prominent 
place in their formation should be ascribed to the Gallic, or Celtic 
roots, 

It is however in these two languages that we first trace a ten- 
dency to abridge the terminations of the Latin. We use the 
common form of words; but it is by no means clear to us that it 
properly conveys that sense we would attach to it; for if the 
Latin was not the principal root, is not the omission of the ter- 
minal syllable less a rejection of the Latin, by an abridgment of 
or refinement upon, that tongue, than an adherence to the older 
form of Gallic speech, to which that terminal was unknown ? 

M. Albites conceives, and with great probability and ingenuity, 
that the principle of rejection as to terminals was based upon 
preservation of the last long, or accented, syllable of the root, so 
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as to give this, and this alone. In the words absolutely derived 
or retained from the Latin such most likely was the case ; but this, 
we submit, was an inferior portion of the language, from the 
arguments just adduced; and emanated, not so much fiom a 
fixed philosophical principle of grammar, as from the necessity 
of preserving, so far as practicable, an uniformity in the lan- 
guage; the larger portion of which, as our suggestions tend to 
point at, being Celtic, was destitute of these terminations. 

With the last-mentioned race the elision of the terminal is 
owing also, in some material degree, to a principle not sufficiently 
kept in mind by philologists. Language when only orally re- 
tained, is subject to two processes. of diminution, and one of 
them into two forms. ‘The first of these is, a suppression of the 
vowel sound when existing to any great extent, as in the Greek, 
the Zend, and the Cingalese. The present pronunciation of 
the Romaic or modern Greek, and perhaps some, and possibly all, 
dialects of the ancient, have a direct tendency to the suppres- 
sion of a too copious vocalization, such as reducing the dipthongs 
into simple sounds, the oi into e, &c. The same principle, and 
to a greater extent is preserved in the Zend, whatever the date or 
authenticity of that language; and is even far more obvious in the 
Cingalese, where the vowels in writing are contracted into signs, 
and yet each word is of formidable length; but in the pronuncia- 
tion it shrinks into semitic conciseness, giving little more than the 
consonantal sounds, These instances of contraction are the 
natural results of familiar intercourse between man and man. 

The second tendency to which we have alluded, if arising in 
some degree from the same source, yet originates still more from 
an opposite cause; namely, separation and oblivion. As poly- 
syllabic words are (we have elsewhere asserted*) only the aggre- 
gation of monosyllabic words ;—and the Hebrew evidently has 

been, the Chinese as obviously is, proof of this allegation ; so, in 
cases where the means of observation have been allowed, separa- 
tion of men from their families or their fellow-creatures has been 
followed by elisions of speech; and in two forms; the initial, and 
the final, syllables: we need scarcely remind our readers that in 
the American penitentiaries, where solitary confinement had been 
carried to great lengths, it was found that the prisoner had lost both 
the commencing and terminating syllables of words; and that, in 
less protracted cases, it was only the final that were forgotten. 
To reduce these instances to our present purpose it will merely 
be needful to observe, that the earliest forms of migration, like 


* No. 42, Art. Chinese and Egyptian Writing. 


the Welsh, probably never had, or if they had they lost, the re- 
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dundant syllables; and wherever we fix the date of the more cul- 
tivated Celtic tongues, the approximation of their roots to the 
Latin never extends to the terminations, ‘The Gallic therefore in 
its amalgamation with the Latin to form the two languages we have 
especially referred to, the Roman and the French, conserved its 
own principle, as established and derived from early migration. 

In our present slight enquiry we cannot enter into the question 
of the source from which this termination was derived, We 
trust hereafter to show this, and to demonstration. 

But since the derivation of European nations and tongues is 
from the East, it becomes necessary, in the second place, to in- 
quire whether the nasality of the French is not recognizable there 
and thus affords another instance of the connection of the East 
and the West. 

The tongues of Hindostan immediately recur to us in putting 
this question; for there and in the Sanscrit especially, we find the 
nasal specifically marked and the nicer gradations of its utterance. 
If, through the Norman French of the Conquest our own tongue 
received this peculiarity in some degree, where the » consonantal 
lapses into the nasal, this into the fainter nasal of m, and 
sinks altogether silent in various words; as co-temporary or CoN- 
temporary; we must not, we suspect, be too fond of referring this 
to pure Latinity of derivation ; the contractions of writing in the 
middle ages would not alone, certainly, bear out our suspicions, but 
they connect the point with the omissions of the nasal by Greek 
writers, as in aggelos, angel, spbix, sphinx: which also was pre- 
cisely the mode of spelling among the ancient Romans, as we 
find from Priscian, and in the Tuscan, from Varro; so too 
among the Welch, or earlier Britons, Ag or Agg stood for Ang, 
as Agel or Aggel, for Angel. ‘The connection between the Greek 
and Oriental grammatical forms need not now be asserted, we 
presume; the Greek had little influence upon the French tongue; 
the Celtic portion of the Greek is not the identical, but counter- 
part of the Celtic portion of the Latin; and this last language 
scarcely acknowledges the nasality, save in its elisions in the scan- 
sion of verse, where, as though the final m were at will a nonen- 
tity, the vowel preceding it slides into the vowel commencing the 
next word, exactly as when the m does not intervene—thus our 
fairer readers will notice, 


** Vi super(um) et magnam sevee Junonis ob iram,” 


where the m is twice sounded and once omitted altogether. 
From the fact that the Brahmins (to whom it has pleased 
the learned of Europe to attribute all the civilization of Hindos- 
tan,) having no pretensions to migration,—unless the faint tradi- 
tion of silver and gold pyramids built in Egypt be a proof in their 
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vindication ;—it may be safely inferred that this nasality did not 
come to Europe or France direct from them, any more than from 
the Greeks. It is, however, as remarkable as it is unquestionable 
that, as we have previously shown, (No. 39, October, 1837, Art. 
Lassen,) the old Persian language of the arrow-head inscriptions 
establishes it to have existed in the time of Darius and Cyrus. 
The Celts, whom we trace to Persia by affinity of language, were 
eminently migratory; the Zend, found among a migrated Persian 
race, fire-worshippers, in India, strongly affects the nasal sound ; 
and to this instance of Eastward migration we subjoin one to the 
West, namely, the Etruscans, whose language, says Porphyry, 
resembles the scream of the eagle; 7. e. it was nasal. And re- 
garding whom in the second title at the head of this paper it is 
observed that the Pelasgic idiom served to form the Greek and 
the ancient Italian language, the Etruscan, and that their Cyclo- 
pean labours have astonished succeeding ages. 

From the foregoing it follows, we submit, that the nasal sound 
of the French tongue is derived through the Celts from Persia 
itself: and that the elision of final syllables in various words, has, 
though accidentally, yet necessarily made it more so. 

The desinence of terminations in the French, and the consequent 
confusion of case, rendered necessary the perpetual use of the 
article, which the Latin and German disregard, and the Greek espe- 
cially affects, as likewise the Arabic. ‘To this last, we suspect, the 
use is due chiefly, but not entirely; for though the / as a liquid or 
vowel is interchangeable with 0, while the Spaniards have adopted 
the Arabic particle el unquestionably, the Portuguese, widely as 
the Arabic language is transfused into theirs, retain the forms, o, 
a, as masculine and feminine, exactly as the Greek. We do not 
hesitate therefore to avow our belief that in Spain, France, and 
why not in Italy, the introduction of the liquid is a substitute for 
the vowel form of the article, which, obliterated in Spain, remains 
untouched in the native language of that country till the 11th 
century, viz., the Portuguese; while the liquid and the vocalic still 
contest possession of the French and Italian languages: as the du, 
for masc. de la, fem, and aux plural, in the former; i/, gli, i, in 
the latter tongue. 

We must return to our author and Charlemagne. 

“In the meanwhile (eighth century) the vernacular language, the 
Roman, continued to receive modifications, and towards the end of the 
TENTH CENTURY it was already divided into two dialects; that of the 
south of France or Langue d’Oc, and that of the north, or Langue d’Oil ; 
thus named from their respective modes of affirmation. The language 
of Italy was in the same manner distinguished by the name of Lingua 
del St. 

*T1 bel paese 1a dove 1 Si suona,’ 
says Dante.” 
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We quote for remark some further extracts :-— 


** The Langue d’Oc, or Provencale, which had preserved greater ana- 
logy with the Latin, was harmonious, sonorous, and cultivated by the 
poets of love, the bards of the gaie-science, the Troubadours. ‘The 
Langue d’Oil, @Oui, or Wallon romance, spoken to the north of the 
Loire (the boundary of the two dialects), had departed more widely 
from its italic origin, and felt more powerfully the contact of the Ger- 
mans, Normans, and other barbarians. If the Troubadours were the 
poets who, at least in general, sang forth the feelings of the heart, the 
Trouvéres, the rhymers of the Langue d’Oil, had for their portion, 
wit, satire, gausserie, and withal a great deal of naiveté. These were 
the qualities of the old Gaulish character; principally displayed in 
the Fabliaur, or Tales, but the warlike element of the north was 
likewise manifested in the Langue d’Oil. This heroic spirit was 
embodied in enormous chivalric poems, called Chanson de Gestes (from 
the Latin word gesta, exploits, achievements), or Romans des douze Pairs, 
because the Peers of Charlemagne are their principal heroes. It shone 
also in the Romans de la Table Ronde, the actors of which are the brave 
King Arthur of Wales and his knights, Zrranti che di sogni empion le 
carte /* 

“These remarkable poems were composed chiefly in the ELEVENTH 
and TWELFTH CENTURIES, when the prodigies of Gothic architecture were 
raised towards heaven.” 

“The ruin of the Provengal language was consummated by the cruel 
war waged by the northern lords against the unhappy Albigenses. The 
southern province, Languedoc (called so on account of the language 
there spoken), was filled with ruin and slaughter. These disasters 
covered the lyre of the Troubadours with a mourning veil, and silenced 
it for ever ! 

“The ‘ langue d'Oc’ is vanquished and becomes a jargon, a gibberish ; 
the ‘langue d’Oil, d’oui,’ is triumphant, and finally becomes the 
* Langue Frangaise !’ 

‘ Habent sua fata !’ 


** Another event greatly contributed tothe success of the French lan- 
guage: William the Conqueror had carried it with bis sword to Eng- 
land. The battle-cry of his army at Hastings was ‘ Notre Dame! 
Dieu aides! Dieu aide!’ William ordered that the French language 
should be the official language of business ; he even commanded that in 
schools children should learn the French first, the Latin afterwards, 
provided they had time for it. 

“No wonder then that some of the first literary monuments of the 
French language had England for their cradle. 

“In the twelfth century, Ropert Wace, the author of the Roman du 
Rou, a poem celebrating the exploits of Norman chiefs, thus begins a 
narrative of the battle of Hastings. He says that Taillefer, a minstrel, 
went before the warriors, singing warlike songs : 








* Who, wandering, fill many a leaf with dreams !—Tasso, 
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 Taillefer qui molt bien cantoit 
Sur un ceval qui tost aloit 
Divant eux s’en alloit cantant 
De Carlemaine et de Rolant. 
“ In these antique lines the French language may be easily recog- 
nized.” 


The Troubadours and Troveres have been highly rated, but 
less perhaps from their intrinsic value than from the circumstances 
of the age and of their position. ‘They certainly had a taste for 
nature; ‘but in the absence of classic models, they soon learned to 
pervert it into the fanciful or the brilliant. Poetry was with 
them assuredly rather the means than the end: for the spirit of 
the French people seems ever to have been too active and restless 
for the calm and contemplative enjoyment of the muse; she was 
with them a taste rather than a passion, an object of courtly gal- 
lantry rather than of worship. The Celtic races too retained 
their peculiar tendency even when they resorted to her aid. They 
imitated rather than originated; and theirs, the fanciful school, 
was formed by AN ABSOLUTE MISTAKE, Of metaphorical for fan- 
ciful language. This is well worth illustrating. 

We have elsewhere* noticed that the necessity of an historical 
peem led Ferdousi to compose his great work, the Shah Nameh 
or History of the Kings of Persia. Compelled to embody 
various adventures and wars into single achievements, and different 
historical characters into one all-accomplishing heroic personage, 
from the impossibility of preserving the interest of his narrative 
otherwise;—and even the present extent of his poem is fatal to its 
popularity; compelled thus to employ figurative language and 
dress up history in metaphor, the allusions which his more imme- 
diate audience might in the spirit of Eastern taste have received, 
comprehended, and allowed for, were by strange nations taken in 
their literal sense, as fanciful and fabulous, not allegorical. While 
the Spaniard, therefore, and the Teutonic races, the latter from 
their oriental origin, the former from their Arab masters and their 
own Gothic reminiscences perhaps, adapted their poetry to nar- 
rative ballads and the adventures and achievements of actual per- 
sons, the eager fancy of the French, like the vivid genuis of Ariosto, 
ran at once into the channel of the imaginative and marvellous ; 
adhering, as we have shown, to these foreign, Persian originals, but 
interpreting their historic allegory into romantic phrenesy. The 
Celt in truth every where seems to have required the inspiration of 
a foreign genius in the peaceful art of poetry, and more especially 


* See F. Q. R. No. 44, pp. 383-4, Art. Arabs in Italy ; No. 45, p. 125, Art. German 
Literature. 
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in the narrative. The Earse, the Gael, the Carthaginian, were 
mute; as might have been the Roman, but for the influence of 
Greece.* Talent, sarcasm, shrewdness, brilliance, perspicuity; the 
graces of writing, not its majesty, were native to France; but her 
national genius was active not contemplative, eager rather than 
serious, more ardent than imaginative : its efforts at dignity were 
tinged with exaggeration, the impressions it produced more im- 
mediate than lasting, its power was in the senses rather than in 
the soul; the triumph of effect, not the pause of emotion. 


** THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


“In this age Guittaume pe Lorris composed Le Roman de la Rose, 
a tedious and endless allegorical poem which enjoyed in France a great 
celebrity. 

“It seems that the victorious ‘ langue d’Oui’ had already acquired in 
Europe some reputation, for Brunerro Larini, the master of Dante— 
the father of Italian poetry, wrote in French his Petit Trésor which is a 
sort of little encyclopedia of the learning of that time. He thus gives 
his reasons for having written in the French tongue: ‘ Et se aucun de- 
mandoit pour quoy c est livre est escript en Romans selon le parler de 
France, pour ce que nous sommes Ytaliens, je diroie que ce est pour 
deux raisons :—l’une que nous sommes en France ;—l’autre pour ce que 
la parleure est plus délitable et plus commune a touz langages.’ 


** POURTEENTH CENTURY. 


“ Joinvitie, who died very old in the fourteenth century, was, both 
in language and style, very superior to his predecessor ViILLEMARDOUIN, 
the historian of La Conquéte de Constantinople by the crusaders. He 
wrote with charming simplicity La Vie de St. Louis, his king and friend, 
whom he had accompanied to the Holy Land. ‘Grans persécucions et 
miseres,’ says he, ‘ le bon roy Saint Loys et tous nous avons souffertés et 
endurées oultremer.’ 

“This age was rent by foreign and civil wars, and plunged in misery. 
They left neither leisure nor thought for literature. 


‘FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


“‘ Frorssart, who, by the date of his death, belongs to this century, 
had wandered, ‘en chevauchant,’ on horseback, the highways and by- 
ways ; less to meet with chivalric adventures, as the ‘ ingenioso hidalgo 
de la Mancha,’ than to bunt after talkative ‘ anciens chevaliers, écuyers 
et héraults d’armes,’ for he wanted to fill bis romantic and animated 
Chroniques de France, d’ Angleterre, d’Ecosse et de Bretagne. Froissart, 
who has received from Sir Walter Scott the honour of being called his 
master, was not only an interesting chronicler, he was also a poet, and 
perhaps a better one than Axain Cuartier, who was however deemed 
the most talented but also, as a drawback, the most ugly man of his time. 

“ Nevertheless, on a certain occasion, he received a pleasing mark of 








* See F, Q. R. No. 44, p. 237, Art, Italy. 
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estimation. One day, when Alain Chartier had fallen asleep upon a chair 
in the ball of the royal palace, the beautiful Marguerite of Scotland, wife 
of the dauphin who afterwards reigned as Louis XI., passed by chance 
through the hall. Seeing Alain asleep, the princess approached gently 
and kissed him. As the surrounding courtiers were astonished at this 
‘ faveur,’ Marguerite immediately said : ‘ Je n'ai pas donné un baiser a 
l'homme, mais & la bouche dont sont issus tant d’excellens propos, ma- 
tiéres graves, et paroles élégantes.” 

‘* Notwithstanding this flattering opinion, the true poet of the fifteenth 
century was Cuarues, Duke or Oreans, who, taken prisoner at the 
battle of Agincourt, remained in England twenty-five years. The charms 
of poetry relieved the weariness of his exile. ‘Thus he sang the renewal 
of nature—Spring : 

‘* «Le temps a laissié son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluye, 
Et s’est vestu de broderye 
De soleil luisant, cler et beau. 
Il n’y a beste, ne oiseau 
Qu’en son jargon ne chante ou cryie : 
Le temps a laissié son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluye.’” 


We may pass over Philip de Commines, Marot, “ the father of 
letters,” and Montaigne ; and need merely remark of Rabelais, 
that his spirit seems to have fallen precisely within the category 
of our preceding observations, With the furious storm of the 
Reformation raging round him, the lively Frenchman alone could 
not afford to be serious, and launched only the poisoned arrows 
of his wit in aid of the massive clubs and battering-rams of Luther 
and the Reformers. 


“In respect to language, Montaigne, Amyot,* the graceful translator 
of Plutarch and Longus, and also poor Villon, the ragamuffin Paris 





* We subjoin a specimen of the French of this time from Amyot’s translation 
of Plutarch’s Life of Julius Casar.— 

‘* Mais la malveillance grande que luy porta Clodius, commenga par telle occasion ; 
cestuy Clodius estoit de bien noble maison, ieune d’aage, et au demeurant homme 
temeraire et insolent: et estant amoureux de Pompeia la femme de Cesar, il trouua 
moyen d’entrer secrettement dedaiis la maison en habit et auec l’equipage d’vne 
jeune garce menestriere, pource q ce iour-la les Dames Romaines faisoiét en Ja maison 
de Cesar ce sacrifice la solennel et secret, qu’il n’est pas loysible de voir aux masles, 
et pour ceste cause n’y auoit homme du monde sinon Clodius, qui esperoit qu’on ne le 
coguoistroit point, & cause qu’il estoit ieune garcon n’ayat point de barbe, et qu’il 
agen par ce moyen s’approcher de Pompeia parmy les femmes: mais estant entré 
a nuict dedas ceste maison grade, dont il ne sgauoit pas les estres, il y eut vne des 
chambrieres d’Aurelia mere de Cesar, qui le voyant aller errat ¢a et la par la maison, 
luy demanda qui il estoit et comme il auoit nom: si fut contraint de parler, et dit qu’il 
cerchoit l’vne des seruantes de Pompeia qui s’appelloit Abra. La chambriere cognut 
incontinent que ce w’estoit point la voix ny la parole d’vne femme, et s’escria, et ap- 
pella les autres femmes, lesquelles fermerent tresbien les portes et chercherét par tout 
tellement qu’elles le trouuerent dedans la chambre de la seraante auec laquelle il estoit 
entré, Le bruit de ce scandale fut incontinent diuulque par tout.” 
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et—‘ gamin de Paris,’ may be considered as the last representatives of 
the old naiveté of Gaul. Ronsard, who lived in the most enthusiastic 
period of the revival of classic literature ; Ronsard, the contemporary of 
the Scaligers, of Turnebus, Muretus, Cassaubon, Erasmus, wished to 
change the character of the French language and render it more learned ; 
more similar by combinations of words and inversions to the classical 
tongues of antiquity. 


‘Mais sa muse, en Francais, parlant Grec et Latin,’ 


His hard-labouring muse did not long find imitators, But though the at- 
tempt of Ronsard at thus violently changing the forms of the French 
language was without result, it must however be acknowledged that the 
prince of poets and the poet of princes, as he was called, had talents, 
and was not deficient in grandeur. 

** Besides, the poems of Ronsard consoled the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart, recalling to her heart France and her happy days ! 

‘** Who has not heard the touching lines she traced on board the ves- 
sel which was conveying her to Scotland, at the moment when the shores 
of France disappeared from her eyes ! 


* « Adieu, plaisant pays de France! 
O ma patrie 
La plus chérie, 
Qui as nourri ma jeune enfance ! 


Adieu, France! adieu, mes beaux jours !’” 


Upon which our author, eminently French, exclaims 


“Ah! there are tears in this adieu, and as it were, a vague presenti- 
ment of—Fotheringay.” 


We take another extract. 
** SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


“The French language in passing through the hands of Joinville, 
Marot, and Montaigne, became by degrees more pure, more perfect. Its 
infancy was followed by adolescence ; and now, arrived at the seventeenth 
century, it had reached maturity, and Malherbe, that severe tyrant of 
words and syllabies, is the poet from whose hands it received the robe of 
manhood. 

* Listen how Boileau describes this memorable literary epoch : 


*** Enfin Malherbe vint, et le premier en France, 
Fit sentir dans Jes vers une juste cadence. 
Les stances, avec grace apprirent & tomber 
Et le vers sur le vers n’osa plus enjamber. 
Tout reconnut ses lois, et ce guide fidéle 
Aux auteurs de ce temps sert encore de modeéle.’ 


“In order to appreciate the correctness of Boileau’s judgment here 
are some stanzas which Malherbe addressed to Du Perrier, mourning the 
loss of his daughter : 
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“ € Mais elle était du monde, ov les plus belles choses 

Ont le pire destin ; 

Et, rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses : 
L’espace d’un matin. 

La mort a des rigueurs a nulle autre pareilles, 
On a beau la prier, 

La cruelle qu'elle est se bouche les oreilles, 
Et nous laisse crier. 

Le pauvre en sa cabane, oti le chaume le couvre 
Est sujet a ses lois ; 

Et la garde, qui veille aux barriéres du Louvre 
N’en défend pas nos rois.’ ”* 


But the world had lain so long in an intellectual darkness, the 
dogmas of the schoolmen had imposed so severe a restraint upon 
the commonest efforts of the mind, and had chained reason so 
closely to the chariot-wheels of an assuming and dictatorial emp- 
tiness, which at every subtle turn prostrated and crushed the inde- 
pendent, substantive form of thought, that humanity could bear 
it no longer. It has often been remarked that there are at times 
absolute crises in the human spirit, when various individuals, 
gifted with equal, though perhaps essentially differing powers, come 
forward with rival energies to throw off from themselves and the 
world the yoke of an unsparing and blinded tyranny. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the social, like the moral and the physical 
body, is apt to stagnate in its humours by observing an undeviating 
course; and that an effort of nature follows to get rid of the 
humours, attended however, according to circumstances, with 
various success. ‘The weight of a moveless despotism over the 
faculties of the mind, bearing down or preventing every exercise 
of its powers, and this too when activity is the very condition of 
its existence, at last becomes irksome and intolerable. The efforts 
against this state of things are, and have probably always been, 
far more frequent than is generally supposed: but the want of 
eventual success to these efforts, and their restriction within the 
narrow circle of the mover’s own immediate sphere, has perhaps 
frequently arisen from a want that we do not remember ever to 
have seen defined. It is not the want of motive power in the 
originator, so much as the absence of a weaker but more subtle 
assistant, who, if incapable of the original vigour and masculine 
energy of the motor, yet possesses the useful capacity of a reci- 


* But she was of the world, where the loveliest things meet the severest destiny ; 
and as a rose, she has lived the time that roses live—a morning. 

Death has rigours exceeding every other: itis in vain to beseech him. Cruel as he 
is, he shuts his ears and lets us cry on. 

The poor in his thatch-covered hut is subject to his laws, and the guard at the palace- 
gate of the Louvre cannot keep him from our kings. 
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pient, a feminine principle of absorbing and fostering the first 
germ, and bringing it forth in an advanced stage of effectiveness 
and strength. The masculine energies of Luther found such 
condiscipulation and sympathy in the less vigorous but more win- 
ning labours of Melancthon, Calvin, &c.; and eminent as were 
these last-named men, their existence might possibly have been 
even unknown, had they not been called into the full exercise 
of their extraordinary faculties by a mind more extraordinary, at 
least in vigour, than their own. It is these adapted combina- 
tions, if we may use the term, that form the crisis; the genius of 
the leader fills up the chasms of intellect, and inferior energies 
that assume the various parts appear almost in rival effective- 
ness, because each portion is combined by the leader’s genius 
into one united effort; and the deficiency of the separate instru- 


ments is relieved by the mighty bass, that actuates and harmonizes 
the whole. 


“* Malherbe, the severe, and perhaps too severe reformer of French 
literature, died two years after the English reformer of science, the 
author of the Nooum Organum, the great Bacon. About the same time as 
Descartes, whose starting point was his Discours sur la Méthode pour 
bien conduire sa raison et chercher la vérité dans la science. Descartes was 
the author in France of a scientific revolution analogous to tliat of the 
illustrious chancellor of Elizabeth. It may be said that both of them 
dethroned the ‘ipse dixit’ of the scholastics, and introduced as well in 
metaphysics as in natural philosophy the principle that Luther had 
already enforced in theology—the great principle of free examination. 

“In the chronological, as in the analogical order, there now appears 
another amazing genius, Buaise Pascau, who, yet a child, dived deeply 
into mathematics by the strength of his own unaided thought ; who 
discovered the weight of the air; and gave in the Lettres Provinciales, 
written against the Jesuits, the model of the most spirited French prose 
and the most triumphant logic. He was scarcely thirty-one when one day 
his carriage having been nearly overturned into the Seine near the bridge 
of Neuilly, the great thinker considered this event as a warning from 
God, and from that time he always fancied himself on the brink of 
a precipice. He soon after died. On being opened the stomach and 
the liver were found dried, and the brains were almost of a solid con- 
sistence. 

* ¢ Qn'’est—ce que homme dans la nature ?’ asks Pascal in his Pen- 
sées. ‘Un néant & légard de linfini.” What a train of meditation 
is opened by the following reflection: Man is only a reed, the weakest 
in nature, but it is a reed that thinks! L’homme n’est qu’un roseau, le 
plus faible de la nature ; mais c’est un ee Il ne faut pas 
que l’univers entier s’arme pour |’écraser. ne vapeur, une goutte 
d’eau suffit pour le tuer. Mais quand l’univers P’écraserait, l'homme 
serait encore plus noble que ce qui le tue, parcequ’il sait qu’il meurt ; 
et l’avantage que l'univers a sur lui, l’univers n’en sait rien. Ainsi toute 
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notre dignité consiste dans la pensée. C’est de 1a qu’il faut nous relever, 
non de l’espace et de la durée.” 


We need not dwell longer upon the romantic turn of French 
literature to the days of the Scuderi, and which our author has 
passed unnoticed; the sources of real feeling and poetry had 
been opened by Shakspere, Calderon, and Camoens; and the 
Knight of La Mancha had achieved a task to which his wildest 
aspirations had never aspired, by singly vanquishing and driving 
from the field the Amadises and Palmerins, and all the other 
flowers of chivalry. 

We cannot pass by Moliére, at once the Terence and Shak- 
spere of France; and add an anecdote of him, to give a specimen 
of M. Albites’ taste. 


“ Six years had elapsed since Shakspere and Cervantes, kings of the 
drama and romance, had departed, when in Paris, in a house of the 
Rue St. Honoré, near la Halle, was born their brother genius, the im- 
mortal Mouiere. It wasin 1622. Since the Mysteries, the Moralities, 
the Sotties, strange dramas of the middle ages, had ceased to be per- 
formed, France had had nothing remarkable on the stage. In the 
seventeenth century Moli¢re came, and presented his country with true 
comedy; Corneille had already bestowed on it tragedy. Like Shak- 
spere, Moliére was both an actor and an author. His first important 
step in the career was the comedy of the Précieuses ridicules, in which, 
according to the precept of Horace, ‘Castigat ridendo mores.’ This 
aim he attained; for the mania of affected wit, which at that time in- 
fected the society of Paris, disappeared under Moliére’s lash. L’ Ecole 
des Maris showed, in the education of women, the superiority of reason 
and mildness over severity and ignorance. In the Mariage Forcé 
Moliére exposes old Sganarelle who marries a woman greatly younger 
than himself. Who could believe that, two years before, the author 
himself had fallen into a similar error! At the age of forty he had mar- 
ried the young Madlle. Amande, who was scarcely sixteen! Yet if she 
had but appreeiated her elevated position!—the wife of such a great 
man! But no, far from it, she rendered him very unhappy. Yet he 
never could cease to love her.” 

“One day Chapelle, a school-fellow, arrived at Auteuil with some 
bons-vivans. ‘We are coming to dine with you!’ cried Chapelle, as 
soon as he perceived him. ‘ You are welcome,’ said Molitre. He had 
a good dinner prepared, and _ Chapelle to do the honours of his 
house, for, as to himself, feeling unwell, he retired after having merely 
taken a cup of milk. The beginning of the dinner was only merry; 
but during the dessert the libations (not of milk) succeeded each other 
in great number, and soon the reason of the guests began ‘a battre la 
campagne.’ At first it was a tumultuous medley of follies; but one 
grave word having by chance found its way there, the jolly fellows seize 
upon it, and behold ! the conversation takes a serious strain. ‘ Life! 
what is life! what a sad thing is life! Away with life!’ ‘ Gentlemen, 
a luminous idea strikes me,’ cried one of the guests, ‘we all agree that 
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life is a stupid thing; why do we not rid ourselves of it? What if we 
were to go to the river and drown ourselves! Would it not be wonder- 
fully glorious >’ 

“* Bravo! bravo! approved!’ exclaimed all, ‘let us go and drown 
ourselves!’ They tumultuously vacate the dining-room and hasten to 
the river. The noise attracted a few inhabitants of the village; they 
made an attempt to prevent them from executing their project: the 
champagne drinkers become furious ; they draw their swords and begin 
to pursue, but not with the firmest steps, their good-hearted would-be 
deliverers, who fly and take refuge in Moliére’s house. The tremendous 
noise awakes him; he gets up. Chapelle and his companions arrive 
incensed with fury, and crying—‘ Villains, rascals, scamps, imperti- 
nents !—to prevent gentlemen from drowning themselves!’ Moliére, 
who perceives that the wine is still acting on them with all its strength, 
severely scolds the peasants and orders them to retire. Then addressing 
his guests—‘ You want to drown yourselves, gentlemen : egad! you are 
right ; it is a very good idea. I have, however, greatly to complain of 
you—I thought we were better friends. What! you nobly resolve 
to give up the game, and you go away without me! Ah! it is very 
wrong !’ 

“**He is right,’ vociferated our drunkards; ‘but let us repair our 
fault; let us go, Moliére, and drown ourselves together.’ 

*** Certainly, let us be off ;’ said Moliére, ‘ to the river !' 

* But, suddenly stopping ;—‘ My friends, a reflection strikes me; is 
this a suitable hour for so fine and glorious an action? To-morrow, in 
Paris, they would say that we have chosen night from motives of timidity : 
they would perhaps say that it was a resolution of people who had just 
left the table. Will it not be much better, in order to have all the fame 
we deserve, to drown ourselves to-morrow morning in sober earnest, 
and in broad daylight ? Our glory will then be immortal!’ 

“* Why, he is right !—he is always right, ce diable de Moliére !’ 

*« Now, my comrades, go to bed; to-morrow the great feat.’ 

“* Yes, to-morrow. ‘ To-morrow.’ 

** Next morning, at ten o'clock, the breakfast bell was heard. The 
boon companions were awakened from a very sound sleep. ‘The fumes 
of the wine had subsided, and they felt themselves more disposed to eat 
a hearty breakfast than to take their last bath in the Seine. 


Of Corneille and Racine we need say little: the immense dif- 
ference on principle between the English and French stage, arising 
in great measure obviously from the causes we have pointed out 
in a preceding part of this article, preclude us from the task of 
appreciating genius so foreign to our own country and habits. 
With every admiration of their undoubted powers, we cannot help 
imagining that their object was rather a school than an audience ; 
to edify and astonish more than associate with; to grace, en- 
noble, and elevate rather thau sway; to regulate and form, more 
than to move. Their works seem poems rather than plays; ima- 
ginative more than impassioned ; a painting in fresco preferred to 
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reality. The very Claudes of poetry, where Nature must be 
dressed by Art. They have, to our judgment, more eye to display 
than to feeling, more tendency to declamation and seutiment than 
the truth of genuine impulses can afford to waste on them: they 
are however magnificent exteriors. The fault lies with the genus 
and not with the author perhaps; his genius is evident and great, 
but unfortunately his art is still more evident and greater. The 
comparison of the English and French stage bears some analogy 
to that between Greek and Roman genius. 

We have passed over several names for that of Montesquieu ; 
our object being to give, where it is practicable, novel views on a 
subject so familiar as French literature to our readers. 


** The first strong attack against the manners, the institutions, the 
establishments of France and Europe in general, is that of the Lettres 
Persanes of Montesquieu. The plan of these letters is of the same 
nature as Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. In spite of the success the 
Lettres Persanes met with, Montesquieu did not continue in the same 
career. A member of a family belonging to the magistracy, himself a 
president in the ‘‘ Parlement de Bordeaux,” he abandoned light literature 
to dedicate himself to the grave studies of law. He took such interest 
in laws, principally in their relation to history, that in order to have 
leisure for the production of some future work, he left his presidency 
and retired to his estate of ‘ La Bréde.’ Other motives also induced 
him to withdraw from the ‘ Parlement’ (court of justice). He did not 
possess all the dispositions necessary for a tribunal; he was deficient in 
readiness of mind. He could do nothing without meditation. ‘ Cette 
continuelle présence d’esprit,’ says M. Walckenaer, ‘ce jugement prompt 
et facile, cette patience attentive qui suit dans tous ses détails les détours 
de l'intérét privé ; cette facilité d’elocution qui fait ressentir aux yeux 
des autres la vérité et la justice qu’on n’a qu’un instant pour discerner, 
qu'un instant pour faire triompher; toutes ces qualités indispensables 
dans un juge manquaient entiérement en Montesquieu. ’ 

“ He travelled through Italy, Switzerland and Holland. At the 
Hague he met Lord Chesterfield who offered him a place in his yacht to 
cross over to England. Here the Royal Society elected him one of their 
members. He professed to conform himself to the disposition of every 
nation. ‘ Quand je suis en France,’ said he, ‘ je fais amitié 4 tout le 
monde; en Angleterre je n’en fais a personne; en Italie je fais des com- 
plimens & tout le monde; en Allemagne je bois avec tout le monde.’ 

** Montesquieu returned to La Bréde, and published his Considérations 
sur les causes de la grandeur et de la décadence des Romains, written with 
the pen of a Tacitus. Fourteen years afterwards appeared his Esprit des 
Lois, an extraordinary monument of reason, erudition, and terseness of 
style; in which he endeavours to show what has been the essence, the 
spirit of laws public and private, among all nations, and at every period. 

‘* A part is dedicated to the analysis of the constitution of England, 
of which he shows himself a great admirer. The work begins with 
this broad definition of laws :—*‘ Les lois, dans leur signification la plus 
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étendue, sont les rapports nécessaires qui dérivent de la nature des choses, 
et dans ce sens tous les étres out leurs lois: La Divinité a ses lois, les 


intelligences supérieures 4 l'homme ont leurs lois, les betes ont leurs lois, 
Vhomme a ses lois,’ ” 


The President has been almost as unjustly decried of late as he 
was overpraised formerly: but with all his defects he was the first 
in France to apply popularly, to the study of Ancient History, the 
spirit of original thinking engendered by Montaigne. 

We quote the passage respecting Buffon— 


“ Buffon, a great naturalist and a great writer, kept apart still more 
than Montesquieu from the passions of the times, and devoted all his life 
to the composition of his beautiful Histvire Naturelle, of which, on ac- 
count of its elaborate though beautiful style, Voltaire chose to say, ‘ Pas st 
naturelle.’ Buffon died before it was completed, but he has had worthy 
continuators in Cuvier and Lacépéde. It is Buffon who, having deeply 


meditated on the art of writing, uttered this truth: ‘ Le style est 
‘homme.’ ” 


We may add here an anecdote related by Grimm, and charac- 
teristic of this eloquent writer. 

In the decline of his life a friend calling upon him, asked how 
he employed his time. “ In correcting my works,” he answered, 
“ and improving the style in some parts. The greater part cannot 
be improved,” 

Our space warns us to conclude; and we take but one extract 
more; it is of Napoleon, of whom it was said by Fox that he 
would have been, or was, a greater poet than Homer! 


** Napoleon Buonaparte, General, Consul-—Emperor, re-established 
order. The muses began to show themselves, but the great captain, 
membre de Institut, mistrusted them; he allowed them words, but he 
did not like them to think. After having received from this master of 
military eloquence, from the new Charlemagne, that which the past de- 
vastation rendered so necessary—Laws and laurels, order and glory,— 
France thirsted for peace, and also for moderate liberty. This the great sol- 
dier refused. Nupoléon performed only half the necessary task ; he 
knew how to give order; liberty he willed not. He fell. 

“* Since that period France, in the midst of many vicissitudes, has pro- 
gressed at last in her desired career. Literature, of course, has felt the 
influence of this direction. All the great questions which agitate the 
human mind bave again been studied, and continue to be meditated : 
God, Religion, Morality ; theories of Psychology, Metaphysics, Asthetics ; 
in one word Philosophy ;—the Physical world, Political economy, Con- 
stitution of Property, Association, Legislation, Government ;—none of 
these high subjects have been neglected. In an esthetic point of view, 
French Literature was divided at first into two camps: one was that of 
the great champions of certain Aristotelian rules which are no where 
mentioned by Aristotle; who were at the same time great partisans of 
the literary forms of the age of Louis XIV., and were called Classiques ; 
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the other was the camp of the innovators, or partisans of the free forms 
which they saw generally adopted in foreign literature, and were called 
Romantiques. But now the liberal minded of the two parties are no 
longer adversaries ; they have agreed to admire and love the good and 
the beautiful wherever it may present itself, either in Racine, in Dante, 
Shakspere, Schiller, or Calderon. 

“Some persons, only partially acquainted with the actual state of 
Literature in France, have imbibed unfavourable prejudices. Their dis- 
like is generally derived from having perceived that some French modern 
novels have an injurious tendency. But what literature, what period, is 
entirely pure, entirely exempt from bad or tedious books? Is it just to 
condemn all for the faults of a few?” 

We give the author of these very slight sketches the full benefit 
of this very slight defence. 

In thus lightly touching upon some peculiarities of the French 
language and literature, while reserving more detailed examina- 
tion of both for a future occasion, we cannot help avowing a sus- 
picion that the early grace and brilliance of the Troubadours and 
Troveres, refining upon Latin taste and concision alone, and un- 
interfused with any admixture of Greek vigour and amplitude, 
or of Eastern exaggeration of thought and feeling, produced the 
worst effects upon French genius in after times, by narrowing its 
basis and inculcating a severity of thought and chasteness of style 
in poetry that leads too nearly to emasculation. ‘The Latins had 
refined upon the Greeks; the French refined upon the Latins ; 
their poetry therefore has been in great measure that of the suc- 

cessors of Virgil; imitation of imitation, severed by one remove 
the more from Homer and from Nature. ‘The error of Mal- 
herbe aud others was, that in striving to perpetuate precision they 
forgot intensity; forgot that completeness to the ear is not by 
any means capaciousness to the mind, and that in guarding against 
inaccuracy of thought and slovenliness of language by exactitude 
and definiteness, they were risking the substitution of polish for 
nature, effect for emotion; and of closing at least one avenue of 
the sublime. 

The thought and its expression are too closely connected to 
allow of two dissimilar processes for these two components of 
poetry; the ocean of human feelings cannot be smooth at the 
surface while passion is heaving the depths below: the labour 
of the former perfected, the poet must stop in his nobler impulse 
to polish and smooth over his sensations: the sister-art of the 
chisel has divided a similar labour; or else in this and in all such 
cases the effect has been, that the obvious and external has out- 
weighed the power within, and the artist of sublimity has sunk 
into the dancing-master. 

Poetry as an art can never, in truth, bear any rules but those 
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which nature herself suggests to the poet. There are abund- 
ance of rhymesters undoubtedly who mistake their own phanta- 
sies for her dictates, but passing by these Ixions, the real poet is 
as timid of others as he is confident in himself. If then he finds 
“a pre-established harmony” in force against him from the out- 
set, he will either conform to it by curtailing his own spirit, give 
up the task in despair, or rush from mere terror into desperation; 
and the failure consequent on this last will deter farther attempt. 

France had no proper ballad literature: her poets sung to the 
Court, not to the People, and their labours consequently partook 
of courtly affectation, not of popular truth. French poetry 
existed in its artificial state at home; it was rejected, or modified, 
sO soon as it got abroad. 

The Reformation too, that forced a popular element into the 
social system of Europe, was rejected in France, and finally 
driven out by the Edict of Nantes. It fell on barren ground, 
sprang up, and soon withered away there, while in Germany 
and England it produced a hundred-fold, by crushing the remains 
of feudal tyranny and eradicating its very impressions from the 
mind, In Elizabeth’s reign chivalry and its niceties was a taste, 
and of the court alone, not an idol of the nation; and the final 
influence of the cavaliers sunk in the great rebellion. Dryden, 
if a follower of the French, could not be called French, for he 
delighted to sleep on the precipices of obscurity and to dwell in 
the realms where light and darkness mingle. ‘The admirers of 
Pope himself were astounded by the vigour of Johnson, and 
Goldsmith’s simplicity produced a more lasting effect than the 
sweet artifice of Collins. The French school in England thus 
existed but for a day. 

To Germany its effect was more injurious, as it was also more 
lasting there; patronized as it was by the Great Frederic espe- 
cially: but the vigour of German genius threw off the yoke at 
length, 

In France itself the cause of the artificial received its death- 
blow at the Revolution, though in this, its native seat, it has long 
staggered in convulsive energies and monstrous imaginations, the 
reaction of oppressed nature, the certain presage of approximate 
dissolution. ‘The universality of “ the Marseillaise” was the 
first diagnostic, and Beranger has completed the work of that 
prototype Hymn. We cannot enter upon the great names of 
living France at this stage of our article, but reserve the consider- 
ation for a better opportunity. 
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Art. V.—Ludwig Tieck’s Gesammelte Novellen. Vermehrt 
und verbessert. Acht Bande. (The Collected Tales of Ludwig 
Tieck, Enlarged and Improved. 8 vols.) Breslau. 1838. 


We have lately combated in this journal, and not, we hope, alto- 
gether without success, the pretensions of the Germans to be 
regarded as models of taste and the leaders of literature in gene- 
ral. The success of these pretensions has been not in proportion 
to their justice, but to the cool assumption and self-complacency 
with which they were broached at home, and to the mystery and 
ambiguous reserve of their supporters abroad. Where men are 
disposed to praise, and ambitious, in praising, of displaying their 
own discernment, nothing favours their object so much as meet- 
ing with authors who are at once vague and heavy, dull and 
ostentatious ; who furnish an indefinite outline which they can 
fill up at choice, or matter which they can safely interpret as they 
please, so obscure is its purport, and so few the competitors in 
the task of expounding studied no-meaning. 

We are ready fully to acknowledge the valuable services which 
the Germans have rendered, and are rendering, to science; and 
we cannot but recognize in their literature an exuberant vitality 
which manifests itself in the most diversified, if not always the 
most healthy forms; but we must maintain that in no other coun- 
try are the tares so thickly sown with the wheat, and that in none 
other is such caution necessary to avoid being bewildered by 
lights which blaze only to betray. 

The Germans, too generally enveloped in clouds of specula- 
tion, are favorites with some, precisely because their writings fre- 
quently admit no end to inquiry. 'To those who delight to vacil- 
late between given points—to shrink from conviction into doubt— 
to divest themselves of what they term individual, subjective, one- 
sided considerations, to view everything with abstract impartiality, 
but to decide in favour of nothing; to those who recognize with 
enthusiasm the claims of Power to our admiration, in whatever 
garb it may bestride the world, whatever path it may have chosen, 
and whether or not ithave Right on its side; and who are fain to 
leave the pursuit of Truth out of the question, as something 
interesting perhaps, for certain local and personal reasons, to the 
animal called man, but as something merely subjective and there- 
fore unworthy of true philosophy # to these inquirers for inqui- 


* “ Philosophy,” said Hegel, “is utterly useless and fruitless—and for this very 


reason it is the sublimest of all pursuits, the most deserving of our attention, and the 
most worthy of our zeal.” 
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ry’s sake, and travellers for the love of travel, the writers we 
allude to must be welcome companions, for they are on a voyage 
without a compass and wafting they know not whither. But to 
the English reader of the old school their way of touching every- 
where and arriving nowhere, will scarcely prove attractive in the 
main, however agreeable and careless may be the life it promises. 
Even the Englishman of the present day, divested of national 
prejudices, untrammelled by home-spun politics and Scotch phi- 
losophy, and who cannot see without pain the unspiritual tenden- 
cies of his countrymen and the deficiency existing in the modern 
philosophical literature of his native country, will scarcely on that 
account be the more disposed to cry up the Germans, whose tran- 
scendentalism but belps them to shuffle off all fixed and binding 
principles, and whose whole philosophy indeed only serves to 
amuse idleness, and paralize action. It is not, perhaps, asserting 
too much to state, that an immense number of educated Ger- 
mans have neither a national character, a definite religious creed, 
nor any fixed political principles; their vanity is flattered if they 
can succed in passing for foreigners, and their philosophy teaches 
them how to give to their religion and politics any shape which 
the exigencies of the time seem to require. 

The “ Novellen” of Tieck, of which eight volumes are now lying 
before us, furnish a striking proof of the facility with which the 
public mind in Germany is led astray, and of the numerous false 
directions in which it has wandered within the last fifteen years. 
Most, if not all of these works, are written to correct some erro- 
neous tendency of the time, to exhibit some popular fallacy in its 
true colours, to show as in a mirror their folly to the gaping 
multitude, and thus warn them back to reason. 

They throw aiso much valuable light on the radical defects 
of the German character, as well as on the nature of the absur- 
dities in which our Trans-Rhenane cousins have of late years 
indulged. ‘The reader, however, must not imagine that they are 
of merely.local or temporary interest. ‘They are lessons which 
men of all nations may read with profit, and which, until the 
utilitarians have perfectionized mankind, sent folly on her travels 
through the spheres, and left the dull world not a solitary absurd- 
ity on which to exercise its risible muscles, will never cease to 
be valuable. ‘The Germans, though successful cultivators of 
nonsense, are not the sole lovers of that delightful weed: we 
ourselves have many dilettanti who tend it with the greatest care, 
and who have brought it to the greatest perfection, considering 
the coldness of the climate, and the hard, ungenial nature of the 
soil. ‘Tieck’s Novelle—die Wundersiichtigen (the Marvel-Lovers 
or Marvel-Mongers), in which he shows up in their true colours 
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magnetism and modern magic in general, and an account of 
which we intend to lay before our readers in the present article, 
will not just now be found very foreign either in matter or bear- 
ing to our own wants, 

We would here observe that the tales of ‘Tieck may still fur- 
ther be recommended to the English reader for the simplicity, 
purity, and beauty of their style, and for their uniformly unobjec- 
tionable character and tendency. Whether the author’s object 
be to depict Catholic bigotry, as in his masterly story, *‘ Der Hexen- 
Subbath;’ or puritanical hypocrisy, as in that sweet and simple 
tale, Die Verlobung ; or wild passions and the workings of fana- 
ticism, as in Des Dichiers Leben (Erster Theil), and in Der Auf- 
ruhr in den Cevenner ; or venial eccentricities and the comical- 
ities of German provincial life, as in the exquisite Novelle, Der 
Jahrmarkt ; he is always easy and natural, and never shows the 
slightest disposition to recur to the meretricious colouring of late 
years in such great demand amongst German novel-writers, as 
with the notorious wallowers in that fetid slough yclept the 
French romantic school. His principal defect indeed is, not 
straining after excitement, but too studiously avoiding it. Some 
of his tales principally consist of conversations and, though 
admirably penned, do not furnish the kind of matter which 
the English reader is accustomed to seek in works of fiction. 
‘Tieck should in fact always be read in a contemplative mood: 
he will certainly disappoint those who take up a story for mere 
temporary amusement, and remain passive in expectation of 
startling incidents, or a romantic denouement: his works on the 
contrary are sources of instruction, not directly conveyed, but 
to be extracted by mental exertion on the part of the reader him- 
self. 

The story of the “ Wundersiichtigen,” to which we propose 
principally to direct attention, is at follows. 

In a small German town lived a gentleman called Seebach, 
who had been in youth an active freemason, at a time when secret 
associations existed, the members of which gave themselves out 
. for illuminati, and boasted the possession of supernatural powers. 
When the story commences, Seebach, a married man, with a 
grown-up son and daughter, has long withdrawn from any con- 
nection with these associations, but he still retains a lingering 
affection for their pursuits, and a tendency to credulity which 
requires little encouragement to show itself with considerable 
force. Being involved in a law-suit in which no less than 20,000 
dollars are at stake, he has occasion to turn over his papers in 
search of a document of essential importance to the success of 
his claims. This document he can nowhere find; but his eye is 
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everywhere met by records of his former credulity in the shape 
of mysterious calculations, the work of his own deluded brains, 
or of pompous communications from foreign lodges. _ Whilst ran- 
sacking the drawers of his cabinet, in the presence of his son 
and father-in-law, a sheet of paper comes to light, the contents of 
which are so strange as instantly to attract the attention of all. 
In the centre of the sheet is a star from which lines radiate in all 
directions. Most of these lines are found to be texts or prayers, 
or else strange names of spirits, written in a very minute hand ; 

and they all intersect, but in various ways, one and the same 
word, Abracadabra, which is sometimes written forwards and 
sometimes backwards, and in some places accompanied by 
stars, hieroglyphics, and other strange figures. In the centre 
stands the word Adonai, and opposite ‘to it the name Jeho- 
vah, written in Latin and also in Hebrew characters. The 
back of the sheet bears a remark to the effect that this is a 
sacred amulet, of manifold efficacy in war, in cases of illness 
and against evil spirits; and absolutely indispensable to any per- 
son wishing to possess the power of summoning spirits of any 
kind. 

About this time animal magnetism, magic, and other similar 
topics had engaged the attention of the public afresh, in con- 
sequence of the recent appearance of some new performers in 
these departments ; and accordingly our trio regarded this won- 
derful amulet with interest as well as curiosity. The document 
of which they were in search however they could nowhere find, 
and Herr Seebach began shortly, almost in spite of himself, to 
wonder whether the magnetists could be of service in discovering 
it. A few days afterwards there arrived in the town a very mys- 
terious adventurer, one Sangerheim, who made the acquaintance 
of the Seebach family, and on hearing of the loss of the above 
document, promised to find it. ‘The knowledge which he mani- 
fests of their affairs astonishes all, fills them with strange pre- 
sentiments, and prepossesses them in his favour ; with the 
exception however of the daughter, Clara, who from the first 
shows a decided dislike to the whole proceedings; and the more 
so because her lover Schmaling, instead of being an affectionate 
and attentive companion as formerly, now comparatively neglects 
her to attach himself to masonic and magnetical studies. ” Sane 
gerheim inquires of Seebach whether besides the house he lives 
in, he is not the owner of another empty one somewhere in the 
outskirts of the town: on being answered in the affirmative he 
requests to be conducted thither, stating that there alone can he 
obtain the information necessary for the recovery of the docu- 
ment. ‘To this house accordingly the father and son accompany 
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him, and remain at his request in an ante-room, whilst he pro- 
ceeds to an inner apartment. They listen, and in a short time 
hear a confused noise, as of the clashing of weapons or blows on 
the tapestry: then voices as of persons in angry dispute reach 
their ears: a distinct “ No! No! It cannot be!” are given, as an- 
swers to various questions of the magician. All this is at length 
interrupted by a loud noise like the report of a pistol; alarmed 
at which Seebach and his son rush to the room where the mag- 
netist is operating, and find him in a great heat and violently 
excited, He seizes the hands of both as they enter, and exclaims— 
“ Give me till this evening and you shall have a certain answer. 
I am still strenuously opposed; the adverse powers refuse to 
yield ; but this will no longer be the case when [ have performed 
another operation at my own residence.” ‘The father and son 
take leave of him, with minds altogether puzzled and perturbed 
by the scene; and in the evening their bewilderment reaches its 
height, for a note arrives in which the operator informs them that 
the document is contained in a certain drawer, in a cupboard in 
the old house, where the father at once recollects that he placed 
it many years before. 

Whilst the males of the family are perplexed by this affair and 
can think of nothing else, but feel in consequence more or less 
forcibly attracted towards magnetical and supernatural pursuits, 
Clara strongly expresses her instinctive repugnance to the whole. 
It is out of her mouth that Tieck condemns that passion for the 
marvellous, which so often banishes quiet from the breast and 
ruins the brightest intellect. ‘The voice of nature and simplicity 
is raised, and its lowest tones suffice to silence the loud and impu- 
dent pretensions of mystery and magic. 

Wheu her father and brother leave the house to follow the di- 
rections of Sangerheim, Clara, weeping bitterly, throws herself 
into her mother’s arms. 


“ «You will perhaps blame me,’ she says ‘ for seeing nothing but what 
is childish and absurd in these strange proceedings which have so excited 
us all. I cannot tolerate them; and I can find no other words to apply 
to them. If these things are true (and they happen before our eyes, we 
cannot deny them), why then life itself is a burden to me. All security 
seems lost ; I have no longer any pleasure in thinking or acting, for to 
me the charm of existence was that everything took place simply and 
unconsciously, and that all thoughts and feelings existed for themselves. 
Now it seems all things are mysteriously connected, and stand in some 
secret relation to each other. This juggling with ghosts is to me in- 
sufferable. Can anything be imagined more directly opposed to the 
really spiritual than a ghost? All “this commotion has so agitated me, 
that [ would rather be delirious from fever at once, than hear these 
things talked about—much less have to witness them.’ ‘ Console and 
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compose yourself, my child,’ said the anxious mother, ‘ you speak al- 
ready as if you were feverish. I think I understand you, but your ex- 
pressions seem to me too violent. All which you so despise, constitutes 
for many intelligent men the great attraction of life. What would many 
excellent people give if they could be convinced of the marvels which 
now take place around us, which we never looked for, but which were, 
so to say, forced upon us !’ 

“*This is precisely what pains me,’ said Clara; ‘1 can imagine 
nothing more waste and desolate than the hearts and minds of men who 
wish for these things, and can hunt after them. A cheerful look from 
the dear innocent eyes of a child; its castles of cards which it builds 
with so much trouble, and demolishes with a laugh ;—the business of 
the house ; baking, knitting and sewing; the day-labourer who supports 
his family by the sweat of his brow ;—yes, any thing out of our daily 
life you may name, even its meanest objects, are more noble and digni- 
fied than these novelties which make such imposing pretensions. Would 
that the twenty thousand dollars had been lost, if they could not be re- 
covered without bringing all this mischief into the house!’ ‘I cannot 
quite agree with you,’ said her mother; ‘I know no more than you 
what to think of the matter ; but at any rate we must be grateful to the 
man who has made us so much richer than we were.’ ‘ Never,’ an- 
swered Clara, ‘if I can help it. I have been accustomed to smile at our 
clergyman, in whose ideas of Christianity, the evil spirit always plays 
the most prominent and essential part, but I now begin to be of his 
opinion. Satan only is the father of these arts, and they who learn them, 
sell themselves to him. He is plagued sometimes by ‘ennui,’ and then 
knows no better pastime than by some false show to make men stupid 
and ridiculous. This must be the case. These detestable conjurors 
think they can master him, but he plays with them, like a cat with a 
mouse, and at last they see with horror that they have been caught from 
the first in his toils, and have made themselves his, body and soul.—My 
unfortunate Schmaling! He is a little gold-fish that those cruel con- 
jurors are angling for with their iron hooks, and finely will they enjoy 
his sufferings when they have caught him. What a strange and hard 
fate, that I should have a passion for this man, whom I now, strictly 
speaking, can hardly esteem. I love him, and have given him my whole 
heart ; that I feel ;—I cannot be happy without him ;—and yet there is 
so much in him which I cannot reconcile with myself. You will see, 
this vampire, this Sangerheim will make my darling, my chosen one, 
quite, quite crazy. I cannot but laugh in spite of myself. Forgive me, 


dear mother.’ She burst into a loud fit of laughter, and then cried all 
the more bitterly.” 


After the recovery of the document, Herr Seebach felt all his 
youthful love of mysticism revive, and attached himself closely to 
Sangerheim, who made him many pompous promises of initiation 
into marvellous secrets. His son Anthony however was not quite 
so far gone; he felt that the new science, whether true or false, 
was not likely to contribute to the happiness of the family; and 
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so, though half a convert himself, he determined to oppose its 
progress. He was the rather disposed to take this side of the 
question from his natural cheerfulness, which rendered him averse 
to the contemplation of marvels, some of them of very serious if 
not appalling character. His sister’s situation strongly interested 
the youth, and the first effort he resolved on was to endeavour to 
recal Schmaling, who was magic-mad, to sober reason. For this 
purpose he could imagine no better plan than to prevail upon an 
individual of the name of Anderson, a man of great tact and 
talent, to personate a magician, bamboozle Schmaling by some 
miraculous manoeuvres, and then show him how easily and grossly 
he had been deceived. Anderson promised to undertake this ; 
and it was agreed that the scheme should be executed at the house 
of Professor Ferner, a friend of the Seebach family. The pseudo- 
magician had lately arrived in the town, and had made many 
friends from his insinuating manners, and from the facility with 
which he adapted himself to his company. He seemed formed to 
win all who knew him, so pliant was his mood, so versatile his 
character, so expert was he in drawing out those with whom he 
conversed to the best advantage. He was the soul of society, but 
rather from inspiring others than from figuring prominently him- 
self. Every one in his presence felt wiser and wittier than he 
had ever known or shown himself on other occasions. The 
pseudo-magician’s exterior was not very prepossessing ; he was 
small, strongly built with a thick neck, broad shoulders, and a 
head pressed down between them. Such was the man who was 
to bring Schmaling at once to his senses, and to the feet of his 
mistress. 

On an evening previously agreed upon Schmaling, who had 
never seen the co-operator, was invited to meet him at Professor 
Ferner’s: Anderson arrived and was announced as the Count 
Feliciano, a name well calculated to inspire the novice with awe, 
for it was that of an individual who, in the capital of the neigh- 
bouring state, had lately caused the greatest sensation by his 
magical exploits. The scene which ensued, we give in our au- 
thor’s words. 


“ Schmaling entered the room earlier than he was expected, trembling 
with eagerness. The pseudo-Feliciano saluted him coldly, and assumed 
towards him and also towards the Professor and Anthony a dignified and 
condescending demeanour. But little was said at first, and the party 
sat down to an excellent supper, where the wine circulated very freely. 
It was sometime before the conversation became lively ; Schmaling was 
silent from awe; Anthony and the Professor knew not what part they 
should play ; and Anderson appeared to aim at embarrassing them. At 
last in order to banish this constraint, he began to speak of his travels, 
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and the Professor was astonished to hear the confident tone in which he 
described distant countries, and the correctness of his criticisms on 
works of art. He spoke of Egypt, the deserts of Arabia, Palestine, Syria 
and Persia, like one who had spent his life in visiting them. Schmaling at 
length became more confident, and ventured to lead the conversation 
into a channel which might satisfy his ardent curiosity. He was agree- 
ably surprised to find the magician freely communicative on his favourite 
science, and that he did not deny the marvellous cures attributed to him; 
—hinting even that the philosopher’s stone was no fiction, that many 
had possessed it, and that many still lived who were acquainted with it. 
‘You hold then’ said Schmaling modestly ‘the singular story of Fla- 
mel for truth ?’ ‘Certainly’ answered Feliciano, ‘ for I was acquainted 
with the good man in India, a hundred years before Paul Lucas heard 
of him.’ Anthony was not a little startled at this assertion, which ap- 
peared to him calculated to damage the speaker's credit, but Schmaling 
was already in such extacies that it only increased his enthusiasm. ‘It 
is singular,’ said Feliciano, ‘ at least it seems so to us initiated, whose 
life is not as chaff before the wind, that men should call things strange 
and inconceivable, than which properly considered nothing is more sim- 
ple and natural. Was man then originally created in order, like a but- 
terfly, to drink dew from a flower, and then like it to perish the next 
instant? Does not the Scripture say the contrary? And if the wisdom 
and knowledge of the patriarchs and other saints, carefully preserved 
from generation to generation, is communicated to the man chosen 
to hand it down to posterity, why should we call it inconceivable 
or even strange? Our first forefathers lived for centuries ; and he who 
is not unworthy of them, may even now equal their longevity. We 
have also perhaps this advantage over them, that we can combine the 
science and arts of modern times with those of ancient days, which have 
been lost for the mass of mankind. ‘Thus I may say to you, and you 
will I hope wonder at it no longer, that I have seen and known many of 
the great men of past times. It was granted me to be a friend of the 
great and noble Dante, Many national commotions, many historical 
revolutions have I witnessed, and whenever my mind was disturbed by 
these mundane transactions I withdrew into the deserts of Egypt and 
Arabia, or betook myself to my favourite plains by the Ganges, where I 
— my days again by the side of Flamel and several other adepts. 

have remarked that during the three last centuries our art has fallen 
very low, for it is as long as that since our circle welcomed a new comer.’ 

“ Here Schmaling timidly asked, whether it was possible to join these 
holy men, who might almost be called immortals. ‘Can we hope’ said 
he, “that these lofty spirits will not reject a disciple, who must always 
be unworthy in their sight 2’ ‘ All depends’ answered Feliciano, ‘ on the 
path which the disciple takes, whether it is the right, and whether his 
teachers perhaps may not have rendered him incapable of initiation.’ 
* And how is the true to be distinguished from the false ?’ said Schmaling. 
‘In many ways’ replied the magician ; ‘I myself may safely say at once, 
that I can impart to you the best and most certain information. But in 
the mean time, is there a child in the house ?’ said he, turning to the Pro- 
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fessor. ‘I have two boys’ answered the latter, in the greatest embarrass- 
ment ; for all this had not been previously agreed upon, and Herr Fer- 
ner could not comprehend what it was to lead to. ‘ How old are they?’ 
said Feligiano. ‘One twelve, the other only nine.’ ‘Then let me have 
the younger one here’ said the other; ‘ and do not let the servants dis- 
turb us.’ Ferner left the room embarrassed, and not knowing what to 
think. He came back in a few minutes with a laughing fair-haired boy, 
with large, clear, and sparkling eyes. ‘The magician called the child to 
him, gazed on him earnestly, told him to show his hands, placed his own 
palms on his head, and then in a few seconds asked in a solemn tone 
whether he felt anything. ‘Ah!’ said the boy, ‘1 feel so well, so calm, 
—as if I should like to sing ; I feel as light as if I could fly; my eyes 
seem as if they could see through the walls.’ ‘ Keep still my son,’ said 
Feliciano with the greatest solemnity, ‘and as there is nothing else here 
for the purpose, look attentively at the clear surface of the water in this 
bow], and tell me what thou seest.’ Anthony and the Professor were in 
the greatest astonishment ; they had not the slightest idea what was to 
be the result of these manceuvres which they had never anticipated. 
Schmaling was lost in admiration. The greatest silence prevailed. ‘I 
see’ said the child ‘a young gentleman, a handsome young gentleman, 
tall and thin and nicely dressed : it seems to me as if I knew him. I 
believe it is the gentleman here in the room. But he stands in a strange 
room, where I never was. Now another gentleman comes : he too is 
not old ; but rather stouter. They are speaking together. All sorts of 
figures rise up, and suns and moons. They go on speaking—ah !’ here 
the child burst into a loud cry ; ‘ah! now a beautiful woman, so bright 
and shining like an angel flies down between them, and kisses the hand- 
some gentleman on the forehead.’ ‘ Enough’ said the magician with- 
drawing his hand from the child’s head—‘ Do you see anything now ?” 
‘ Our basin’ answered the boy, ‘and I am quite tired.’ ‘ Youth’ said 
Feliciano turning to Schmaling ‘ thou art now on the right road ; follow 
it with courage and steadfastness, and thy reward will not fail thee. 
The leader in whom thou confidest is the true one, or else the goddess 
of wisdom would not have descended, nor imprinted, as the child saw 
her, a sacred kiss upon thy brow.’ He then gave his hand to the youth 
who kissed it with reverence and devotion. 

“Anthony was in the highest degree confounded and surprised, and in 
the tumult of his feelings, could neither arrange nor collect his ideas. 
The whole of what had taken place was so foreign to their plan, An- 
derson seemed so changed, indeed so totally different, that on attempting 
to address him he could not utter a syllable. ‘The magician gazed at 
him with such ardent piercing eyes, that he could not meet them, but 
looked on the ground in embarrassment. The Professor was equally 
perplexed, for the scene was so strange and unexpected, that he felt no 
longer at home in his own room. 

“The magician was the first to break the silence. ‘ Anthony’ said he 
‘ you thought to deceive your friend by the aid of a stranger, and in your 
shortsightedness you have deceived yourself. Know then that I am 
really and indeed that far-renowned Feliciano, whom the world has 
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formerly known under other names. You are astounded. You still 
doubt ?’ He here took hold again of the child, placed it before the table, 
muttered a few words, looked fixedly at the ceiling for some time, mov- 
ing his lips but giving utterance to no sound, and then again laid his 
right hand on the head of the child. ‘What do you now see?’ he de- 
manded in an imperative tone. ‘Green trees,’ said the little boy; ‘a 
village—now a pretty little cottage, with a meadow, and a stream, and 
a mill not far off. A young gentleman is walking there; I know him 
toc; he often comes to our house; he is here now. Look, a pretty 
girl comes out to meet him and they go into the cottage together.’ 
Anthony turned pale. He had risen from his seat, but sunk down again 
trembling and alarmed. 

“ The boy proceeded, looking still into the glass—‘ Now they are quar- 
relling in the room; she takes « picture from her bosom and stamps on 
it with her feet. She tears her hair, and runs out towards the water, 
crying and shrieking.’ The magician here took his hand from the head 
of the child; instantly a flash of lurid light gleamed through the room, 
and a loud clap as of thunder shook the house. The cloudy figure of a 
woman appeared on a sudden, with her hand outstretched as if menacing 
Anthony, who fell terror-stricken from his seat to the floor. Then all 
disappeared and the lights burned bright again as before. ‘And now’ 
said Feliciano, turning to the Professor, ‘ shall I convince you too that I 
am the real magician and no imposter. Shall I tell you your most secret 
plans and thoughts, or predict your future fate ?’ The Professor pale and 
aghast could scarcely reply. ‘ You thought’ said Feliciano, raising the 
terrified Anthony from the ground, ‘ that no person in the town knew of 
your connection with that unhappy girl whom you are sacrificing to 
your selfish feelings. This is the last hour; you may still save her.’ 
It was already late, but Anthony rushed out of the house at once, 
mounted a horse, and galloped to the cottage of his mistress. The 
magician had disappeared, but no one had seen him depart.” 


These exploits of Feliciano which soon became known in the town 
caused, as may be well supposed, the greatest sensation. Every 
one sought to make his acquaintance, and no party was complete 
without him. He found in a short time a great number of adhe- 
rents and friends, and the most important individuals, and even 
the nobility were candidates for his favour. He pretended he 
could only stay a short time, because great and important matters 
required his presence in the north ; his secret studies, too, he 
said, prevented him from going much into society. Mysterious 
arts, wonderful cures, miraculous elixirs, and supernatural revela- 
tions, were now the only topics of conversation: old and young, 
wise and foolish, indeed, all the characters to whom we are intro- 
duced, with the exception of the forlorn Clara, give in to the 
delusion. ‘The Professor’s son who has become a magical per- 
former of uncommon proficiency, is inseparable from Feliciano, 
to whom his father appears to have consigned him. Anthony, after 
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having married the peasant girl to whom his relation had been so 
strangely divulged by the magician, returns to swell the train of 
the latter, and figures as one of his most ardent disciples. 
Sangerheim—whose character is that of many who are mixed up 
in such dramas ; and whois himself half-deluded whilst engaged in 
deluding others ; who with an original tendency to credulity, has 
practised deception until he has himself become its victim ; who 
has so long tampered with what is morbid and mysterious, as 
to have no sense left for the healthy and natural—Sangerheim 
isas much dazzled as the altogether uninitiated by the brilliant 
performances of Feliciano ; and he together with Huber, the phy- 
sician, Schmaling and Anthony, throw themselves at the feet of 
the master, imploring to be fed with a few crumbs of his sacred 
knowledge. From amongst the crowd of his worshippers the 
sage chooses as his favourite Schmaling, the quondam lover of 
Clara, but whom now Sophia, the goddess of wisdom, has kissed 
and sundered from all mundane ties : he is au elegant, handsome, 
fascinating fellow, and the magician evidently anticipates that 
when once fairly launched and irretrievably committed as a 
marvel-monger, 2 ira loin. ‘The picture which Tieck draws of 
the town, now that the magnetic and masonic fever has reached its 
acme, is highly characteristic of the satirical style of this author, 
and raises a bitter laugh at the expense of our foolish human 
kind. It is a species of reform-mania, acted by very different per- 
formers, and under far different colours from any we are accus- 
tomed to see in this land of politics and practicality ; but whether 
the public dreams of an El Dorado of equality, or of a magnetic 
regeneration, matters little ;—the absurdity of the premises, the 
extravagance of the conclusions are the same. Every now and 
then in cities, states, or even continents, man is seduced from 
working at the arduous road which Providence, his task-master, 
has ordered him to cut out, and which, whether he will or not, 
whether he deserts it for a time, or attempts to abandon it altoge- 
ther, he must finally take, or lose himself hopelessly ;-—from this 
he is ever and anon seduced, to find, like an idle labourer, so- 
lace in the intoxication of a dream, or to listen to some plausible 
plan for making a short cut to happiness. Whether a nation in 
the book of history is infected by political fever, or a German 
town in one of Tieck’s stories suffers under masonic delusion— 
the moral is the same. ‘The more men wander from the old, 
beaten track, the nearer they esteem themselves to the goal to 
which that track alone canlead them. The wilder their specula- 
tions, the more confident they feel of their certain and rapidly-ap- 
proaching realization. The more transitory and fantastic their 
dreams, the more assured are they of their reality, and that they 
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have risen to stand for ever. Towards illustrating human delu- 
sion therefore, truth always has been, and always will be stronger 
than fiction. Man cannot imagine himself so weak and credulous 
as he really is. 

That singular self-complacency which prompts the deluded to 
be superfluously confident, and to indulge luxuriously in day- 
dreams of peace and security, whilst danger is evidently imminent ; 
that smile with which man is led by fate to the slaughter,—has 
been graphically delineated by Tieck, and frequently imparts at 
once the simplest and deepest tragic interest to his descriptive 
scenes. How fearful often is the storm-forboding calm in the 
first part of the “ Hexen-Sabbath ;:” the heroine, the beautiful 
Catherine, the boast of the good old town of Arras—a woman no 
longer young, but on whom every succeeding year has heaped 
fresh charms, who has been at once depressed and ennobled by 
suffering, and in whom melancholy grace finely tempers the lustre 
of full maturity,—collects round her a circle of friends, priests, 
gay knights, fantastic painters, none of whom can resist her magic 
sway, and which is all the more potent for being exercised with- 
out consciousness or effort on her part. How charming are their 
meetings ; how unsuspiciously they sport like chosen children of 
fortune in the sunshine which has suddenly burst forth, and which 
they fancy will never be obscured, though passions of ill omen soon 
forbode an angry change. [tis in the fourteenth century; modern 
philosophy has dawned ; the fastnesses of superstition have been 
invaded ; our company (which is worthy of Boccacio for an his- 
torian) fondly dreams that man has changed his evil ways, and 
that the earth is young again ; when lo! Catholic bigotry rears at 
once its gaunt form, in this case more brutally ignorant and pitifully 
stupid than ever, as if to mock the first beams of modern civiliza- 
tion, and at the outstretching of its dire hand, the fairy revels of 
the sweet Catherine and her accomplished company are at once 
and for ever closed;—she the queen of all hearts, for having in 
frolicsome mood personated Venus (who by Catholic priests was 
very shrewdly held to be the most dangerous of devils) and for 
having held a Paphian court, is dragged to vulgar execution, for 
the cry of witchcraft having been once raised, none can stay the 
fury of the fanetics, until it has been glutted bya certain amount 
of victims ; several of her friends share the same fate ; others are 
dispersed ; and a general gloom shrouds the living, compared with 
which the contemplation of the sleep of death in which the heroine 
is wrapped affords a genial relief to the reader: indeed so tragic 
is the conclusion that the clamourers for poetical justice who 
thrust upon Lear the burden of life to counterbalance, as they 
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good-naturedly imagine, his load of other miseries, would sadly 
complain of it; the sole retributive chastisement which the 
author deals to the bigot in chief is showing that he isa poor, 
weak, ridiculous mortal in himself, the miserable victim of his 
own folly; but this only embitters the reflection that he possessed 
the power of destroying such exquisite creatures as the fair Cathe- 
rine, and that compound of child-like simplicity, and original 
genius, the painter Labitte. Should Catholics really threaten 
England with ascendancy, we may be tempted to give a complete 
analysis of this masterly story which so well pourtrays some of the 
features it still carries under its modern mask. For the present 
we return to the “‘ Marvel-Mongers,” who just now have especial 
claim on our attention. 

The exploits of Feliciano, then, have completely turned our 
German town topsy-turvy, and not a citizen meets another in the 
street, who does not hasten, instantly, without thinking of health, 
weather, or any of the traditional topics of conversation, to inquire 
after magnetism, masonry, and magic, or to relate the prodigious 
strides made in the science since the clock struck twelve at noon 
yesterday ;—strides longer than the whole race of man had made 
for a thousand years previously,—or to contemplate with mingled 
awe and admiration the ultimate results of this wondrous move- 
ment. In the midst of the ferment, itis the grand object of the 
great Feliciano to gain over all the women, and to keep a fast 
hold of them. He succeeds with an immense number. A lady 
whom he calls his wife suddenly makes her appearance, and founds 
a lodge for ladies, of which she is appointed president; the mem- 
bers wear mystic signs, recognize each other by a particular salu- 
tation and pressure of the hand, and talk of nothing but the pro- 
gress of wisdom and science: their ranks are every day swelled by 
fresh accessions, and they are joined amongst the rest by the 
mother of Clara. Indeed it is evident that the magnetic mille- 
nium may be considered to have all but commenced. 

Clara is almost the only person who successfully withstands 
the prevalent, infatuation, and in proportion to its progress her 
aversion to it increases. Having remained true to her natural 
instinct from the beginning, what others consider as adding force 
to demonstration, she only regards as adding absurdity to error. 
Is it not a satire of our author on German intellect, that the men 
in this story are all deceived with the greatest facility, and that a 
young girl is the sole representative of common sense ? 


** * How can man,’ said Clara in an excited mood to her father, ‘ be 
so perverse as to look for his salvation in that which is precisely the re- 
verse of natural? In truth, as human beings we only feel right when 
everything goes on in the usual way, when that which evidently ought 
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to take place, occurs simply and unostentatiously. Whenever a great 
deed is performed in our course of life, or a noble sacrifice is made, it 
delights us so much the more, that the godlike within us springs from 
our household nature, that we should all be capable of it, that there is 
no soul which may not reach a sacred dignity. We even shrink with re- 
pugnance from nourishment which seems foreign to us, or which has been 
prepared in a way displeasing to the unvitiated palate : but more disgust- 
ing than assafcetida to the healthy taste, must be this highly-spiced farrago 
of superstition, credulity, and crazy stupidity to the healthy mind.” 


There was a considerable difference between Feliciano and 
Sangerheim, with respect to their characters and objects, as well as 
with regard to proficiency in their common profession. Feliciano 
was a thorough-paced adventurer, a consummate practitioner, tra- 
ding on his own account, utterly devoid of principle, and utterly 
reckless of consequences. ‘The most sceptical and least imagina- 
tive of mankind, he was a genius made to play with certain effect 
on the credulity and imagination of others. Sangerheim on the 
other hand was no true adept, buta fool who had considerable faith, 
not of course in the tricks he himself performed, but in the mys- 
teries of which he sought to render himself worthy: he was more- 
over, a tool in the hands of a secret society, which employed him 
at first for its own purposes, and afterwards as we shall see left 
him in the lurch, He was an adherent of the Catholic faith, 
which the other rejected as a much too modern religion. These 
worthies converse on their respective systems of philosophy before 
a company of their disciples. 


“** Great Master,’ said Sangerheim, ‘ your spirit is mighty, your voice 
is powerful as a storm, and you preach like one inspired. That which 
you prophesy I have well understood ;—but the superiors whom I 
must reverence also deserve your respect, and would perhaps cause you 
to modify your opinions, great as you are, and long as you may have 
have been a prophet. ‘Me,’ said Feliciano, ‘ have I not perhaps long 
known these masters of yours? The question rather is whether they 
would know me were I to stand before them.’ ‘ What do you mean, 
Grand master?’ asked Sangerheim. ‘ You have always to ask; you 
know nothing without asking,’ answered the magician excited, ‘ and 
yet you aspire to the rank of a master. You say you have superiors— 
Good. But there is perhaps one above all these superiors, one whom they 
are forced to serve and obey, one who only imparts to them such a de- 
gree of knowledge as he deems convenient ; and who thus allows them to 
promulgate various systems, all of which he still regulates from his ele- 
vation, and renders subservient to his will. ‘Thus some call themselves 
Catholics ; others Protestants ; these are Rosicrucians, those Templars ; 
here we have illuminati, and there rationalists. But may not all these 
be governed by some unknown, secret superior ? And is not the tradition 
that this is the case preserved iu your order—you who know so much ?’ 
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“ ¢ Whoare you?’ exclaimed Sangerheim, in the greatest trepidation. 

“«« T am that I am,’ said Feliciano ; ‘ do you recognize me now ? Whe- 
ther I call myself Feliciano or one of my older names, is of little conse- 
quence to the uninitiated. But if you are indeed a Seer give me a sheet 
of paper and a pencil, and by means of a symbol I will tell you in an in- 
stant who I am. Only show it to nobody.’ 

‘** He wrote something on a piece of paper, which Sangerheim took, 
and on looking at it instantly turned pale. ‘ I see now,’ said he, ‘ that 
you are that true Superior, whose symbol is only shown to those of the 
highest consecration. I bend my knee and bow my spirit before you.’ 

* This last decisive avowal filled all who were present with the great- 
est reverence for the Count, who now rose, made a sign, which was in- 
telligible to all, and said : ‘ By virtue of my office, I here found a lodge. 
All stood up. The Count took the hand of Sangerheim, and said : 
‘ Young man, you are in a dangerous path, but you are so far advanced, 
that I can only warn you, I can and dare no longer guide you. You 
know the spirits, you summon them, and they obey you; but they know 
you better than you know them. ‘To you they are strange, mysterious, 
inconceivable beings, but to them you are perfectly clear and intelligible ; 
so much so, that they are conscious of everything which passes in your 
mind. But with a true magician exactly the reverse should be the case ; 
he is beyond the understanding of his spirits, and fills them with fear 
and trembling: he makes them his slaves, and never admits them to 
familiarity. ‘Therefore, beware!’ The Count then left the room in 
solemn silence, and Schmaling followed him trembling.” 


The delusion has now reached its acme in all quarters, and 
in some has shown symptoms of decline. The blundering tactics 
of Sangerheim, who always promised more than he could perform, 
have nearly undeceived Herr Seebach, and he appears willing 
once more to abandon his youthful favorite pursuits. ‘The ma- 
neeuvres of the magnetists with the ladies gave rise to some scenes 
of not the most respectable description: the lodge which had 
been founded for the promotion of “ divine philosophy” was more 
productive of amorous intrigues than any thing else: several 
ladies, married and unmarried, became violently ‘attached to the 
magicians, more particularly to Feliciano, who rejoiced in a very 
wide circle of female admirers; the town was continually sur- 
prised by the news of a fresh divorce; and at length it began to 
be deemed very suspicious to belong to any of the new societies. 
With the exception of the elder Seebach however the men had 
hitherto remained firm in the good cause ; but now, immediately 
after the conversation above recorded, Schmaling obtained an 
insight into the heart of the mystery, which quite satisfied his 
curiosity, and sent him home at once to his Clara, an undeceived, 
abashed, and repentant lover. We have already observed that he 
was a great favourite with the magician, who was glad to have him 
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coustantly near, and whom he accompanied home after the grand 
scene with Sangerheim, and the extemporaneous formation of a 
new lodge. ‘The novice could now hardly suppress the awe with 
which he regarded the unknown superior. ‘The latter, who had 
drank a good deal in the course of the evening to enable him to 
keep up his part, could no longer resist the impulse to lay aside 
his assumed character, to relax with Schmaling as with a private 
friend, and to indulge in his native feelings. Continual restraint 
and hypocrisy were insufferable—he had for some time been 
seeking a confident, and now imagined he had found one in 
Schmaling. When therefore the latter following him into his 
private dressing-room exclaimed : “‘ May | dare to accompany you 
greatest of mortals—perhaps an immortal,” he could scarcely 
prevent himself from laughing in his face. His self-satisfaction, 
triumph, and exultation at having so neatly outwitted his rival, 
and bamboozled the whole company, he could no longer conceal. 
The acolyte to his astonishment saw the master reel with a most 
profane motion to the nearest seat. ‘ Ah! my child,” said he, 
“you are here then—that’s right—I want to chat with you a 
little.” He then got up again, ‘went to a cupboard, took out of 
it a glass and a strange- looking flask and said, “ I have drunk 
and talked rather too much to- -night. That’s wrong. I must 
now drink myself sober with some of this spirit which is ten times 
stronger than any we have been taking. Will you have a drop,” 
he continued, after emptying a glass himself. The astonished 
Schmaling wetted his lips with some of the spirit, but could not 
swallow it from its burning strength. Feliciano smiled good- 
humouredly. ‘* Child,” said he, ‘* no man in the world has ever 
pleased me so much as you; go with me and be my friend and 
true scholar, and I'll teach you ‘all my wisdom. The other people 
are so stupid and disagreeable ; I never met with any but you 
I could open my heart to.—What is there more you want to learn 
from me?” ‘The voice of the man faltered, and it seemed as if 
the Egyptian wine, as he called the spirit in the flask, had a con- 
trary effect to that which he had anticipated. Schmaling was 
embarrassed, but could not at first give voice to his rising sus- 
picions. ‘* Great Master,” he said, “‘ I should like to know, if I 
may be allowed to spend a few minutes with you, in what manner 
the spirits have it in their power to injure Sangerheim 2 ” Fe- 

liciano burst into a loud laugh, which he kept up for some time, 
and then replied—*‘ Boy—boy—don't be a fool. What I have 
been talking about yonder, hang me if 1 can remember now, but I 
imagine that that fellow will get into a pretty mess with bis spirits 
and tricks, for the dolt seems to believe in them himself.” “ Be- 
lieve in them himself!” cried Schmaling with the greatest asto- 
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nishment. ‘ Yes, my darling,” continued the magician, ‘ and 
for that very reason he will make a nice business of it. He de- 
ceives the world and his disciples, and that is just and proper; he 
conjures up ghosts in the way with which all of us are acquainted, 
but he must be the veriest ass in existence to be deceived by 
them himself. I see his masters as he calls them have made the 
man so inconceivably stupid, that he verily believes in the possi- 
bility of some miracle or other.” Feliciano was now apparently 
so far gone as to heed none of the consequences which might 
result from his imprudent confidence. dain once set his 
tongue in motion, he could not stop it, so long as any of his 
secrets were behind. He first gave free scope to his affectionate 
feeling for Schmaling, telling him that he should receive all the 
masonic honors in a lump, that he was too handsome a fellow to 
be any longer a mere dupe, that he had a brilliant career before 
him, and that all the women would run into his arms. After 
these seductive promises, he proceeded to explain how he had 
accomplished the performances which had earned him his repu- 
tation in the town. He had spent some time there under the 
name of Anderson; had busied himself about the secrets of various 
families, which he regarded as his stock-in-trade; and had dis- 
covered amongst his multifarious inquiries the connection be- 
tween Anthony and the peasant-girl. Being himself the real 
Feliciano, nothing could happen more fortunately than bis being 
requested to assume that character, Of the peasant-girl he had 
a full-length picture made, which at Ferner’s house his servant 
exhibited for an instant at the proper time, making use also of the 
other apparatus for producing the thunder and lightning; the 
domestics of the professor having been first of all prevented from 
interfering. With regard to the child, he thus explained its ready 
connivance. 

“*« Tt was a sweet child,’ he said, ‘ a remarkably clever boy. No one 
could believe it, who has not found it to be the case so often as I have, 
that the rogue is, as it were, ready-made in every child, and only wants 
calling out. Lying, natural to most children, only requires a little 
encouraging and rubbing up to succeed better than in grown-up people, 
who always err in being too cunning, too complicated. One of these 
children becomes quite inspired when employed to deceive its elders and 
superiors, and learns such a lesson far better than any at school. I had 
already instructed this boy as to the part he was to play.’” 


He then proceeded to initiate Schmaling into a few of the 
general principles of his art. 
“«* My dear fellow,’ said he, ‘ don’t you see that he who means to 


deceive mankind, must never stick at trifles. If he appears very clever 
and cunning, the minds of people are instantly on the alert ; they watch 
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him carefully, examine cautiously his proceedings, and he is continually 
in danger of being found out. He who knows mankind need never be 
afraid of laying it on too thick. If you were to tell your disciples that 
you had been acquainted with Charles the Twelfth, they would laugh in 
your face ; but if you were to broach the subject by gravely assuring 
them that you had cracked a bottle with Julius Cesar, they would 
believe you. Therefore, my dear, let me persuade you to wander, with 
me as your master, through the wide world, and we will share together 
its spoils and treasures. Remember I am chief superior—Ha! Ha! 
I’ve slipped through a good many lodges in my time, and in one of them 
some Rosicrucians showed me in great confidence a symbol which re- 
presented the Messiah, who is one day to come and found a heavenly 
kingdom upon earth. You saw with what exquisite assurance I non- 
plused your great master with this trifle. No, as an honest industrious 
man I might starve, but as a celebrated charlatan I’m as rich as Croesus, 
and have my men and women under me like a Sultan. Does not this 
prospect tempt you, my dear? You are so much handsomer than I 
am ;—how you'll enjoy your youth! I have always wanted a charming 
fellow like yourself to render my exhibitions complete. What an angel 
the women will find you ;—who knows that we sha’n’t get a queen into 
our net ;—who knows—but come with me only os 





The Egyptian wine here took full effect and the magician fell 
asleep. Schmaling, of course, now considered himself fully 
initiated ; and having nothing more to learn he went home with 
a determination never to see the magicians again. He prevailed 
upon Clara to forgive his past delusion, and the tale which he 
had to tell showed that he had good reason at any rate to con- 
sider himself effectually cured at last: so the young lady com- 
forted him with promises as well as consoled him by her pardon, 
He needed consolation, for scarcely had he collected his senses, 
and told his pitiful tale, when the devotees of the magicians were 
hawking about the town the news of his abominable treachery. 
When Feliciano awaked from his Egpytian sleep, he had a terrible 
but vague recollection of having been remarkably indiscreet the 
preceding evening ; Schmaling was no longer in his house; he 
caused him to be sought for at Sangerheim’s and his other usual 
haunts, but without success ; at length he heard that he was gone 
to Seebach’s, and he guessed the truth: his measures were in- 
stantly taken: an anathema was hurled against Schmaling as a 
fallen brother, who had been found utterly unworthy of partaking 
of the blessings of illumination, who was about to betray the 
secrets of the order in the most scandalous manner, and to calum- 
niate the masters by the most horrible lies: formal notice was 
sent to every lodge of which he was a member instantly to eject 
him, and every faithful member was ordered never to mention 
more the name of the atrocious apostate. ‘The only result of this 
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misfortune was that the other proselytes, warned by the dark fate 
of Schmaling, became more warmly attached than ever to their 
great masters, 

Feliciano shortly left the place with a large troop of adherents 
for the capital of anorthern state, where his success was far more 
brilliant than that which we have hitherto described. 

But Sangerheim, instead of turning, like Feliciano, the diffi- 
culties which he encountered to his advantage, became every day 
more entangled, and less able to extricate himself from them. His 
wife, a poor nervous creature, whom he had magnetized for his 
niystical purposes until her whole system was shattered and 
wrecked, and by whose assistance he had been enabled to find 
the lost document in Seebach’s deserted house, died suddenly in 
a fit of ecstatic delirium, in which he had tormented her with ques- 
tions beyond the stretch of her feeble powers. Of Herr Seebach 
he had borrowed a considerable sum of money, leaving in his 
hands as security a parcel, the contents of which he pretended 
were highly mysterious and valuable, and which he pledged him- 
self to redeem on a certain day. The day came, but no San- 
gerheim presented himself to fulfil his sacred promise. Seebach 
however instead of opening the parcel sought out the magician, 
and asked him what was to be done with it. The affairs of the 
Jatter had now arrived atacrisis. The foreign lodges with whom 
he had been in communication, and whose willing instrument he 
had ever shown himself, had now shaken him off. He at first 
believed that something great and good was to be effected by his 
labours, and understood that they were to tend to the progress of 
Catholicism; but he now knew not what to think, and was become 
in fine the sport of his own fantastical ideas, his morbid cravings 
for mysterious power, and his vague and chimerical belief. The 
terrible consciousness of his real nature and situation was ready 
to dawn upon him, but he still managed to keep it down by 
appealing to those visions of future glory with which he had 
hitherto so constantly fed his vanity and ambition. ‘Thus he was 
at last become a fear and terror to himself. 

In his own mind rose doubts and sorrows which threatened 
soon to undermine an intellect originally weak, and which had 
never been properly cultivated, but still farther weakened by 
neglect, or by slavish prostitution to a morbid imagination. He 
had thus within himself laboured to bring about a fate, which the 
force of circumstances also now rendered inevitable. But it was 
easier for the weak man to die in delusion, and save what he 
called his honour, than to avow his errors and enter at a late hour 
ou the path of honest reform. He dared not even ask conscience 
for a real opinion of himself; much less was he likely to make 
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full confession to Seebach, though the latter was evidently ami- 
able and forgiving. Accordingly, to the astonishment of his cre- 
ditor, he met him with a confident face, and promised him full 
satisfaction on the morrow. His resolution was taken. The next 
morning he invited Seebach and Ferner, together with Huber and 
some of his more attached disciples, to take a walk with him out 
of the town. He appeared in a very solemn mood, and disposed 
only to talk on serious subjects. On reaching a solitary place, 
he suddenly stood still, and complained that what Feliciano had 
said was quite right, viz. that he found great difficulty in govern- 
ing his spirits, and had often severe struggles with them. “ They 
do not easily tolerate,” he said, ‘‘ that a mere mortal should exer- 
cise uncontrolled power over them. I must never be off my guard 
for an instant. If IL were to omit certain prayers, or neglect to 
take certain measures for my safety, my life would instantly be 
endangered. How many men who have at first succeeded in sub- 
jugating the world of spirits, have nevertheless at last died an un- 
natural or violent death.” He then went on to say, with an ex- 
pression of alarm and agitation on bis countenance :—* Even at 
this very moment I am im danger from my familiar spirits, Ex- 
cuse me, my friends—I must be alone for an instant—wait here, 
I will return immediately when I have made them recognize me 
as their master, and taught them not to menace me again.” As 
he concluded this sentence, he assumed a triumphant mien, and 
appeared fully confident of his own powers. He left the com- 
pany, which remained in the same place awaiting his return with 
the most excited feelings. He retired into a grove at a short dis- 
tance, where a noise was soon heard as of several voices in dis« 
pute, amongst the hubbub of which the loud and imperative tones 
of Sangerheim were from time to time distinguishable. At length 
a loud report as of fire-arms burst on their ears, and then all was 
silent. ‘They rushed to the spot and found the magician lying 
dead on the ground, and a pistol near him. ‘ The spirits have 
murdered him,” cried Huber, “ the miserable fiends! O dearest 
of my friends, thus then hast thou fallen a sacrifice to thy enthu- 
siasm, and to thy ardent zeal for science.” Seebach said nothing ; 
to him the scene explained itself. Most of the illuminati of the 
town believed that Sangerheim had been destroyed by his fami- 
liar spirits, as a punishment for his errors, and for his wanderings 
from the true path taken by Feliciano and the orthodox adepts, 
The immediate followers of the deceased however rebutted all 
these explanations of his fate, and elevated him to the rank of a 
martyred saint. Even when Seebach opened the mysterious 
packet, and found in it only an old French grammar, three old 
almanachs, and a quantity of waste paper, far from being unde- 
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ceived, Huber, as their representative, exclaimed :—“ ‘The malig- 
nant spirits not contented with his murder, have transmuted into 
these valueless pages the mysterious legacy of his wondrous life, 
But we must not allow ourselves to be deceived—after a certain 
time during which the charm is allowed to last, the true writings 
will be found again to have taken the place of all this waste paper. 
I therefore in the holy name of our art take possession of these 
documents, in order to save them from destruction. It is possible 
that somewhere in this volume, between the pages, or in the stops, 
or underlined letters, the mystery is explained.” 

Thus does folly ever flourish, and so little reason has the im- 
postor who is only true to himself, to die in order to escape de- 
tection. 

The town in which all these events transpired returned at 
length to its wonted quiet. Schmaling and Clara married, and 
the former was wise or happy enough afterwards to sigh for no 
more mysterious magic than that of the smiling face or beaming 
eyes of his lovely wife, and to find in domestic felicity charms be- 
yond the potency of magnetism or magic. But not till after many 
years had transpired, did Anthony return to the bosom of his fa- 
mily—a repentant, but almost a ruined man. His wife had some 
time before mysteriously disappeared; but Feliciano had given 
him to understand that he need not make himself uneasy on her 
account, for that she had made astonishing progress in the sci- 
ence, and was now enjoying her exceeding great reward. Ferner 
had heard nothing of his son; but some fifteen years afterwards, 
during a visit he paid to the south of Germany, found him at a 
fair performing as a conjuror; shame had prevented the poor 
fellow from returning home, but he was now reclaimed, Feli- 
ciano himself after numerous adventures fell at length into dis- 
credit with the public, and finally into general contempt. The 
tale terminates in a manner peculiarly characteristic of ‘Tieck. 
Seebach in his old age shows a disposition to relapse again into 
the follies of his youth. His family observe to their great dis- 
quiet, that he is very absent in company, fond of spending his 
time alone in his private cabinet; that in short he is evidently at- 
tacked again by the old complaint. Letters arrive, written in a 
pious and mysterious style, and the old gentleman, though very 
little inclined to be communicative on the subject, cannot with- 
hold in a confidential hour an intimation that he is in corre- 
spondence with some highly honourable and trustworthy indivi- 
duals from whom he is in daily expectation of hearing something 
highly important. ‘These letters came from the south of Ger- 
many and spoke of secrets which were not to be desecrated by 
divulgation to the ignorant or unworthy, but which might by de- 
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grees be unfolded to the tried disciple. Seebach related to his 
new friends his adventure with Sangerheim, and the evident mis- 
takes made by that worthy individual, as well as the doubts he 
had hence conceived with regard to the whole subject. He re- 
ceived in reply a communication beginning as follows :—‘ Be- 
loved Brother in the Lord: The information you give us with 
respect to our lost brother Sangerheim is not new to us. It is 
true that uphappy man was connected with us, and some revela- 
tions were made to him, as to a hopeful disciple. But when he 
left us he fell into the hands of certain lay men who busy them- 
selves with projects of temporal aggrandizement, and thus dese- 
crate the heavenly jewel.” He was then indulged in the usual 
promises of something magnificent to be shortly revealed. If, 
said the writer, you are not for our Church, you are at any rate 
not against it, and therefore we shall treat you with the greatest 
confidence. He was finally requested to receive a person who 
might come to him under the name of Eimanuel as a messenger 
from his correspondents, and to entertain him accordingly; for 
Emanuel he was told would deliver the first jewel to his faithful 
hands. Seebach’s expectations were now not a little raised; and 
they were shortly satisfied, for Emanuel did not long delay his 
visit, About ten days after his receipt of the letter, the servant 
announced that a singular looking stranger was at the gate, who 
said nothing but the one word “ Emanuel.” Seebach ordered 
him to be instantly admitted, and a venerable old man entered his 
cabinet, who closed the door solemnly behind him and then began 
a mysterious conversation, Seebach felt himself wonderfully 
edified and strengthened ; he had never before seen the doctrine 
of prophetic faith, and of a sole Catholic Church, placed in such 
a striking light. On taking leave, the stranger drew a packet from 
his bosom, kissed it with devotion, and handed it humbly and re- 
verently to his host, saying: “ Beloved brother, this is the first 
pledge of the high association, invisible to ordinary gaze. Spare 
the seals for the present, and break them not till the solemn hour 
of midnight. ‘Till then you will do well to prepare yourself by 
pious exercises, It is true this precious gift will still be unintel- 
ligible to you, but its mere presence will protect you from all 
harm. The explanation will be sent you, when this moon has 
waned. But——silence! We show at any rate how we honour 
you, how highly we esteem you.” The interview terminated by a 
solemn embrace; the sage left the room with a serious mien, and 
Seebach could not but confess that no human being had ever be- 
fore made such a profound impression upon him. 

In the evening he shut himself up and ordered that none of his 
family or servants should interrupt him. He was in a very ele- 
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vated mood. He read in the New Testament, and seemed to 
himself so young again, so full of new faith and hope, so pious 
and pure, that he was neither able nor willing to suppress tears of 
deep emotion. At length the clock struck twelve, and he opened 
the sacred packet, without breaking the mystic seals. He undid 
and laid aside cover after cover, and at length came to the jewel 
itself, which was no other than——the silly figure with the word 
Abracadabra written on it in various ways, of which mention was 
made at the commencement of the story. He burst into a loud 
laugh, which however soon gave way to serious reflexions on his 
own inveterate folly. He then called his family round him, ex- 
plained to them the whole affair, rejoiced with them that now at 
any rate they might all consider themselves cured of their delu- 
sions, and exclaimed : — As it is granted us to be rational, my 
children, let us be so.” The servants received orders to allow 
the sage when he returned to repeat the word “ Emanuel” at the 
gate until he was tired, 

We must here for the present take leave of our author; again 
assuring our readers that with respect to purity of style, moral 
tendency, and philosophic truth, no more estimable works can be 


found in the whole range of Gouan literature than the “ Novellen” 
of Tieck. 





Art. VI.—1. Pochod ot 1814. 
2. Geschichte des Feldzugs von 1814. Riga, 1839. 
3. Histoire de la Campagne de an 1814. Paris, 1839. 


4. History of the Campaign in France in the Year 1814.* By 
A. Mikhailofsky Danilefsky. Petersburgh, 1838. 


Tue fall of that gigantic despotism which had been formed from 
the ruins of all social institutions and swayed by the wrecks of all 
recognized principles, and which equally by its physical and moral 
constitution weighed down to dust the independence, not of king- 
doms alone but even of the civilized mind, has now become 
matter of History; and of Philosophy also, as the most gorgeous 
and fatal of illustrations that point a moral or adorn a tale for the 
advantage of mankind. Every hour mocks the schemes of indi- 
vidual hopes; every-year shows the fallacies of general expecta- 
tation ; every age in its turn displays the fragments of mighty aims 
and established dynasties, the boast and worship of nations; but 
it takes centuries to een so various and complicated a mass 
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of mischiefs as France for the last fifty years has presented to our 
eyes, and so vast and wide a destruction of Princedoms, Virtues, 
and Powers, as marked the duration and accompanied the cata- 
strophe of that fearful crisis. 

Yet, in proportion to its fearfulness and extent, is excited the 
interest that attends the principal actor in that scene, the chief 
agent in the work of depopulation. All substances of nature are 
fused in the volcanic lava; the thunderbolt is engendered only 
by the war of the elements: scarcely less wild than the latter were 
the furious and frantic convulsions of that revolutionary paroxysm 
the direst energies of which were combined and condensed in the 
cold, stern bosom of its child and champion; whose fervid genius 
blended aims and accidents, strength and weakness, devotion and 
fear, courage, skill, wisdom, follies, ignorance, and terrors ;—all 
powers, all properties of mind and matter in fact, to conduce but 
to the one end, of indiscriminate desolation. 

So fierce a phenomenon in so enlightened an age, that mar- 
velled at the worship of Moloch in former times, and yet crowded 
in emulation to idolize a fiercer destroyer; one too unsupported 
by superstitious reverence; is a fact strongly militating against 
that ideal approximation to the acme of perfection which de- 
lights the sages of perfectibility. ‘The name of liberty maddened 
half Europe in favour of France; the loss of liberty maddened all 
Europe against her chief; and we who have survived both the 
blooming canker and the counter-irritation, yet regret that the latter 
went so far, or no farther; and turn our eyes back in admiration 
to the former, as a glorious, even though a fatal destiny. 

This spirit of exaggeration for the past, of necessity depreciates 
the present, and would fain trample it down to make room for an 
exaggerated future. The principle is in human nature, and acts 
most eagerly when it acts in masses: it is wise then in those who 
‘have views of selfish advantage to exaggerate the benefits of the 
courses by which such advantage is to be reached, and to insist on 
removing all checks to the simultaneous action of the multitude: 
for this is the only way to attain the end and avoid foreseeing its con- 
sequences: a pause, a check, a single warning voice, might give 
time for reflection and awaken the dormant reason. Such obsta- 
cles must be removed at whatever cost and sacrifice from the 
state. The democrat of this hour has the past example of France 
before him for this; and Napoleon himself was but a type of the 
same passion, for Napoleon was the Demagogue of military 
France. 

The writer before us, though strictly military, seems impressed 
with a tendency opposite to the last. Far from being a demo- 
crat, which no true courtier can be, he indulges, naturally enough, 
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a leaning to the opposite side. He developes as little of political 
principles as a good Russian imperialist ought, especially one 
who has been aide-de-camp to an Emperor; his bias is in truth 
exceedingly gentleman-like, for it is all for the court: and in his 
honest and national hostility to Napoleon, he strives for an anta- 
gonism of a singular cast, and would fain make Alexander the 
Demagogue of Absolutism. 

This is exceedingly proper, no doubt: and if it is not practi- 
cable there is the less harm in it. But however popularly at 
home the Czar may be regarded as a father, none but a good 
Czarovitch,* if we may so use the term, unaware of the difference 
between his native serf and the free peasant of other lands, would 
hope to enlist the sympathies of freemen in favour of absolute 
power, and this too by showing that it sought, steadfastly and 
steadily through all things, its own objects alone. We, who have 
so recently seen and resisted the Russian tendency to intrigue 
and aggression, can feel little or none of that overflowing admi- 
ration which turns M. Danilefsky’s very ink into gold, fluent 
in praise of the Emperor, who sought always unchangeably to 
remove in Napoleon the great continental obstacle to his own 
acquisitions in the East. 

The book however is almost entirely military; and viewing it 
in this sense, independent of its absolute merits, we can cordially 
sympathize with the honest prejudices of the writer, the honour- 
able and patriotic feeling with which he dwells on the services 
and deserts of his gallant countrymen in the great and decisive 
campaign of 1814, and the care with which he extenuates any 
faults or errors committed by them. Schooled as men are from 
earliest infancy in prejudice; in impressions that result from the 
collective experience of others, the attempt in maturer years to exa- 
mine them all would be impossible; and to deny, resist, or eradi- 
cate them without such examination would be ridiculous; they are* 
affinities of the social, and as such the links of the natural, exis- 
tence. The man then who boasts to be devoid of prejudice may 
be a philosopher, but is certainly a fool ; a deficiency in the heart 
is a defect in the head: if the passions are seldom right the feel- 
ings are seldom wrong; and there was a general truth in the 
exclamation of Themistocles, ‘‘ God forbid that I should not love 
my friends better than strangers!” 

But making cheerfully such allowance for the author before us, 
we are by no means satisfied that he should claim a great deal 
more on this head, and go considerably out of his way to demand 
it. Grant him all the patriotism that beats warm in Petersburg, 


* Child of the Czar (Prince), 
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Moscow, or Odessa; that bleeds freely at Borodino, exults in 
the plains of Leipsic, and marches in triumph towards Paris over 
the well-foughten fields of France ;—the reader who takes him 
as a guide along the way may well hesitate at yielding a farther 
indulgence, when he finds this to be a prostration of other powers 
to the writer’s own idol. When the honoured of other hearts are 
to be debased; the views of other statesmen to be depreciated ; 
the interests of other nations to be misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented, and vilified and sacrificed according to the wishes and 
phantasies of the ardent imperial aide-de-camp ; and this too in 
the shape of constant insinuation against all or every thing that 
militates against his nationality,—we are tempted to ask Who 
made him a judge over us? to recall the maxim, ne sutor ultra ; 
and to remind the writer of that first principle in his own gallant 
profession, not to occupy a larger extent of ground than he can 
defend. 

It is obvious, as we have just intimated, that the writer be- 
fore us is a devoted adherent of the late Emperor Alexander, 
and that he has a strong tendency to convert every thing into 
incense for this one idol. The book is clearly written for the 
atmosphere of Petersburg; but it is intended to be read else- 
where, for a portion of it is designed to answer some statements 
in the Prussian account by Varnhagen van Ense: and farther, as 
censures by implication are included against England also, and 
this by an officer attached to the person of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and therefore doubtless aware of that monarch’s own pri- 
vate impressions and sentiments, the work is valuable as a sort of 
semi-official record of these. But from this very circumstance it 
becomes the more incumbent on us to set our readers on their 
guard as to some of the mistatements or exaggerations it contains. 

It is nevertheless necessary to separate distinctly the political 
and invidious portion of the volume from the simple narrative of 
the battles and operations of that so memorable campaign. This 
narrative, we are bound to say, does ample credit to the author, 
from the clear and soldier-like conciseness of the style and the 
general distribution of the events. Every thing is in proportion 
throughout ; the connection of all the parts is carefully observed ; 
and the transition from one to another portion of the narrative so 
easy and natural, and the succession of events so full and per- 
fectly maintained, that complicated as such a course of operations 
must be at any time, and more especially when carried on upon so 
vast a scale, with so many various objects, such incidental diver- 
sities and changes of views, and such difference of interests, still 
the whole is combined by the author before us into one complete 
and unbroken series ; one moving, mental panorama, that, while it 
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forcibly depicts and impresses the whole course of the campaign 
on the reader, leaves him also favourably impressed with the 
unity and completeness of design, illustrated by the writer’s skill, 
that formed and arranged the whole plan and movements of the 
campaign, and stamped upon the infinite complexity of the mili- 
tary operations a character of uniform might, simplicity, and sin- 
gleness. 
We commence our extracts from the opening of the volume. 


“ Russia had already celebrated, before the beginning of the year 1814, 
the anniversary of her deliverance from foreign invasion, with the ap- 
pointed religious solemnities and public rejoicings. ‘The grass had again 
waved green on the fields of Borodino, Tarootino, and Krasnoy, and, 
from the Moskva to the Niemen, towns and villages had risen from their 
ashes. Our country had revived with a fresh and vigorous life, and our 
sovereign, the acknowledged liberator of Europe, was at the head of his 
victorious legions on the banks of the Rhine. Austria, Prussia, the Ger- 
man Princes, Holland, Spain and Portugal, had thrown off the yoke of 
Napoleon, who was now engaged in negociating with the Pope and Fer- 
dinand VII. the terms of their re-establishment on their respective 
thrones. His near relation, the King of Naples, was only waiting for a 
favourable moment to take up arms against him. England having re- 
newed her friendly relations with the continental powers, the flags of all 
nations were again unfurled on seas, on which, during the long period of 
ten years, not even the peaceful merchantman had ventured to set a sail. 
To ensure the general tranquillity of nations, there needed but to place 
an insurmountable barrier to the ambition of Napoleon, and that could 
only be done by crossing the frontiers of France. 

‘The campaign of 1814 ought not to be considered as a new war, 
but simply as the continuation of the campaign of 1813, which the Em- 
peror Alexander had opened single-handed, and in which he was after- 
wards joined by the other powers, in the hope of regaining their inde- 
pendence. The victory of Leipsic brought the allies to the Rhine, but 
did not put an end to the war. The negotiations at Frankfort failed of 
success, for this plain reason,—that neither side brought any thing like 
sincerity to the discussion. Alexander warmly insisted on the necessity 
of continuing the contest, and exerted himself to infuse the same spirit 
into his allies, some of whom were satisfied with seeing the French 
driven out of Germany, and pretended that the object of the treaties of 
offence and defence had been gained, and that Napoleon, forced across 
the Rhine, was no longer in a condition to trouble the peace of Europe. 
The Emperor at last succeeded in bringing over the Allies to his opinion, 
and in getting them to adopt the plan of operations which he had 
traced ; in short, it was finally resolved to invade France, and by pene- 
trating into the heart of that country, to oblige Napoleon to accept of 
such terms as should re-establish and secure the political balance of Eu- 
rope." —p. 1—3. 


We must, however, here enter our protest against the assertion 
that Alexander was either the liberator par excellence, of Europe, 
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or even acknowledged as such by the Allies at the time. When 
we recall the ill-success that had in the previous campaigns at- 
tended that sovereign’s arms at Lutzen and Bautzen, and that 
notwithstanding all their gallantry the Russo-Prussian force had 
been driven off the direct line of their operations into a corner of 
Silesia with hourly diminishing hopes until Austria joined the 
coalition and by her numbers speedily turned the scale against 
Napoleon, we are, we conceive, fully warranted in questioning 
this assumption of M. Danilefsky’s. 

The following statement, from one whose position enabled him 
to speak with full knowledge of the fact, is on that account highly 
interesting and important. 


** Napoleon was still the recognised ruler of France, and it is certain 
that at this time the cabinets had not the slightest idea of wresting the 
sceptre from his grasp, and of handing it over to the representative of 
the Bourbons, who was residing in England as a private gentleman. 
On the occurrence of any important event, the latter would take occa- 
sion to remind the Allies, by letter, of his right to inherit the throne of 
his ancestors, and when they approached the Rhine, he requested them 
to proclaim his legitimate authority ; but no attention was paid to his 
wishes. His brother, the Count d’Artois, with his two sons, was now 
on the point of leaving London for the Continent, in order to be nearer 
to the theatre of war, but not one of the allied monarchs entered into 
treaty with the Bourbons, or flattered them with promises. Yet in the 
bosom of him, who was the soul of the alliance, there already lurked 
the intention of dispossessing Napoleon,—an intention, which though 
not manifested by any overt act, was no secret to two or three persons, 
who enjoyed his confidence. Still a sharp-sighted observer might, in 
some measure, guess the colour of his thoughts from the following 
maxim, which Alexander, as he drew near the frontiers of France, and 
indeed during the whole course of the war in that country, frequently 
repeated, both verbally and in writing, and to which he steadily adhered : 
‘We should make the march of political arrangements depend on the 
success of our arms, and not fetter ourselves with any premature engage- 
ments ; we should look to victory for the most advantageous conditions 
of a general peace.’ ”—p. 3. 


The spirit and position of the great antagonist of Europe are 
next given, and with great fairness, by the author : 


“* Napoleon’s reflections had led him to precisely the same conclusion, 
and he acted accordingly. He was not shaken by the successive blows 
which had annihilated his armies in Russia and Germany. He bore his 
defeats with firmness, and, on bis return from Leipsic, gave his exclusive 
attention to the assembling of fresh troops, to oppose the general arma- 
ment against him. He used the utmost activity in the formation of his 
armies, and tried, by every means, to render the war national. In 
neither of these attempts, however, was he cordially seconded by the 
wishes of France, where all ranks were calling out for peace. The re- 
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flection of that military glory, with which Napoleon had dazzled France, 
was now felt to be a feeble compensation for the decay of agriculture 
and manufactures, the stagnation of trade, the conscription, the loss of 
husbands and fathers, and heavy taxes. But Napoleon heeded the voice 
of his suffering people as little as he did the couhsels of his friends and 
the representatives of those public functionaries, who, after years of si- 
lence, now ventured to speak out their sentiments on the ruined con- 
dition of the empire, and the absolute necessity of peace. ‘The child of 
victory turned a deaf ear to their respectful remonstrances, and told his 
advisers that he could not sit on a throne whose lustre was tarnished, 
nor wear a crown which was shorn of its glory. Inveighing against 
despondency, he exerted himself to rekindle the warlike ardour of the 
nation, and to rouse the spirits of his troops to a contest in which he 
hoped to regain the glory he had lost, and consequently that prepon- 
derance in the affairs of Europe which he had once enjoyed. In these 
circumstances, reconciliation was far off ; indeed it was equally distant 
from the thoughts of Alexander and of Napoleon. 

** While the allied armies were preparing to cross the Rhine, the Duke 
of Wellington was opposed to Marshal Soult on the south-west frontier 
of France; and, on the Mincio, Field Marshal Bellegarde was in the 
field against the Viceroy of Italy; Count Benningsen was under the 
walls of Hamburg, which were defended by Marshal Davoust ; the He- 
reditary Prince of Sweden had opened the campaign against the Danes, 
now the only allies of Napoleon ; and some Prussian detachments were 
besieging Magdeburg, Glogau, Ciistrin and two citadels, still occupied 
by the French in Germany. Almost at one and the same time the war 
raged in the heart of France, at the mouths of the Elbe, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, and on the plains of Lombardy ; but the decisive blow 
was struck on the banks of the Marne, the Aine, the Aube and the Seine, 
where the shock took place between the armies in the presence of the 
Allied Sovereigns and Napoleon. 

‘* It was here that an end was put to a long and bloody struggle, and 
that the fate of the vanquished was decided ; for the successes of Wel- 
lington in the south of France, of Bellegarde in Italy, and of Benning- 
sen at Hamburg, could not have produced the desired result, if Napo- 
leon had triumphed over those armies against which he fought in person, 
and whose movements and combats we are now about to relate.”— 
pp 4, 5. 

We consider M, Danilefsky as somewhat disposed to under- 
value, in the latter part of the foregoing extract, the successes .of 
the allied armies in other quarters, and more particularly those of 
the Duke of Wellington. ‘The moral effect of this great leader’s 
achievements had, as we may probably take occasion to prove in 
the course of this article, the strongest possible influence on the 
results of the campaign of 1815, in inspiriting the Northern 
Allies to offensive, decided movements ; and the mere fact of his 
occupying Soult entirely in the south at this critical period of 
Napoleon’s fortunes, can never be considered a secondary point 
by any one competent to judge of military operations, and who 
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considers the effects which that great tactician’s vast defensive 
genius, the very shield of France, must have had while aiding the 
fearful energy of Napoleon, who, as matters stood, was utterly 
unassisted by an equal mind. 

What different results might have ensued had Soult been left 
to show front to the grand army of Schwartzenburg on its ad- 
vance, and hang on its retreat at the delicate crisis of Troyes, 
while Buonaparte was repelling Blucher; and how few might 
have been the laurels this last gallant veteran could have gathered 
had Soult supplied the place of Macdonald at the Katzbach, or 
of Ney subsequently before Leipsic; or had he commanded in 
place of Marmont, &c. the French army of the North, while his 
master was arresting the grand army of Schwartzenburg. 


** During this campaign, as in that of the preceding year, the forces 
of the allied Powers were divided into three armies, and remained under 
the orders of the same commanders-in-chief, who had led them to vic- 
tory in Germany. The Grand Army, with which the Sovereigns were 
present, was commanded by Prince Schwartzenburg, the army of Silesia 
by Field Marshal Blucher, and that of the north, by the Crown Prince 
of Sweden. His Royal Highness, however, owing to the tardy march 
of the negociations with the Danes, was late in reaching France, halted 
at Liege, and took no share in the campaign. Thus Schwartzenburg 
and Blucher alone entered the lists with Napoleon.” 

** In the Grand Army, exclusive of the Cossacks, there were present 
under arms :— 





~e Fin Witgenstein 20,569 
Reserve J 4 32,839 

Austrians ‘ ‘ ‘ 130,000 
Prussians ; ; ‘ 7,100 
Bavarians ‘ ‘ ‘ 25,000 
Wirtembergers ° ‘ 14,000 
Badeners j ‘ ‘ 1,000 

Total . ‘ 230,508 men, 


with 680 pieces of cannon. 

*“ To this army also belonged three corps of the troops of the German 
Princes, amounting to 30,000; but of these, the corps of Prince Philip 
of Hesse Homburg alone came up and shared in the affairs which took 
place near Lyons in the month of February. 

“In the army of Silesia there were two corps of Russians and two 
of Prussians, viz.— 





** Count Langeron’s 5 ‘ « 27,017 
Baron Sacken’s ‘ ‘ - 26,566 
General York’s ‘ ; . 18,931 
General Kleist’s . ° - 20,000 

Total ° » 92,514 men, 


with 436 pieces of cannon, 
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* Two corps of the German Confederation were destined to form 
part of this army, but neither of them crossed the Rhine. One of them 
consisted of the troops of the Princes of Hesse, and the other was under 
the command of the Prince of Coburg: both together amounted to 
44,000 men. 
“* The army of the north consisted of 
The Russian corps of Baron Wintzengerode . . 35,237 
The Russian corps of Biilow ; ‘ ‘ . 380,000 
The troops of the reigning princes of Germany 
under the command of the Duke of Weimar 25,000 


Total ‘ ‘ ‘ 90,237 
“* To these are to be added the following troops, of which only a very 
small number took part in the war: some of them did not even cross the 
Rhine :— 
Swedish Army . ° ; : . 20,000 
Mixed corps of Count Walmoden . - 15,000 
Corps of Germans under the command of 
the Duke of Brunswick ; ‘a - 80,000 
Troops of the Netherlands. ; . 10,000 
British ’ : ? ‘ ; - 9,000.” 


The following considerations, too, are important and must, 
espetially the latter part, be taken seriously into the account, 
The vast value of a friendly population consists not merely in the 
number of troops it renders free and available for strictly military 
operations instead of scattering and occupying them in the essen- 
tial task of securing supplies and preserving communications; it 
relieves also the chief embarrassments to the execution of bold 
and hazardous movements, by creating in the commander a con- 
fidence that the obstacles actually seen are the only ones to be 
surmounted, and that few or no unexpected difficulties will arise. 
This feeling, combined with unity of command was at least 
equal to a force of 100,000 men in tie invaded at the time, and is 
always proportionate to the scale of operations. 

“ The grand total of the troops, destined to cross the Rhine, thus 
amounted to upwards of four hundred thousand men. The number of 
troops which France was able to oppose to the invaders is uncertain, 
owing to the wide difference in the accounts of the French writers on 
this subject. Yet, from their own showing, and judging by what we 
ourselves saw, we are fairly warranted to conclude, that the army with 
which Napoleon opened the compaign in person, in the middle of January, 
amounted to a hundred and twenty thousand men. Of course we do not 
include in this number, the army of the Viceroy in Lombardy, and that of 
Marshal Soult on the Spanish frontiers, the independent corps of Auge- 
reau at Lyons, and that of Maison at Antwerp, the National Guard, 
which took part in several engagements—or the garrisons of the numer- 
ous fortresses on the frontiers of France, to blockade which the Allies 
were obliged to leave behind them large detachments and even entire 
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corps. In the course of the campaign, the ranks of the French army 
were filled up with more than fifty thousand men, partly drawn from 
Spain, and partly from the recruiting depéts in the western provinces of 
France, whither the Allies did not penetrate, and where the conscription 
went on without interruption. But although Napoleon’s troops were 
Jess numerous than those of his opponents, he had, in other respects, 
many advantages over the Allies. He was in the centre of his empire, 
where he was still blindly obeyed, and could avail himself of all its 
resources for the supply of men, arms, ammunition, and provisions. 
Fighting in a country, whose inhabitants were on his side, he had always 
at command thousands of carts for the conveyance of his troops, and a 
host of spies to give him notice of the movements of the Allies. Gra- 
naries and cellars, which were carefully concealed from us, were freely 
opened on the approach of the French, who were thus readily supplied 
with bread and wine; their wounded or exhausted soldiers too, every- 
where found shelter and assistance under the roofs of their country- 
men. 

Very different was the condition of the allied armies, wh‘ch had no 
magazines with them, nor assured communication with the right bank of 
the Rhine. They poured into a hostile country in severe winter wea- 
ther, paying no attention to Napoleon’s widely circulated proclamatious 
calling on the people to take up arms, nor to those numerous fortresses 
in their rear, which are so thickly planted along the northern and east- 
ern frontiers of France. We had to struggle not with the enemy's 
troops alone, but with hardships caused chiefly by the want of pro- 
visions ; an embarrassment which it was the more difficult to relieve, 
because the arrangements, made by the respective commanders of the 
Allies, often clashed with each other. ‘Time was wasted in written cor- 
respondence, complaints, and reproaches, while the soldier remained 
without food. ‘The sick and the stragglers were despatched by the armed 
peasants concealed in the woods and hollows, from which they issued, 
especially in the month of February, and falling upon our small parties 
and couriers, interrupted the communications between the armies, and 
even between the corps. Still more hurtful was the submission of the 
allied armies to the influence of certain Cabinets, who frequently differed 
in opinion, not merely on the score of military operations, but on the 
very necessity of the war itself. We must farther take into considera- 
tion that the allied generals, who were not placed in immediate and 
strict subordination to one supreme authority, and who differed as widely 
from each other, in point of personal qualities, as they did in the degree 
of their dependence on the Courts, were in many respects inferior to 
him who was looked upon as the first captain of the age, and who was 
master of his actions and accountable to nobody. We were indeed supe- 
rior tothe enemy in numbers, and toa certain extent in equipment ; but 
with us there was not, and from the very nature of a heterogeneous alliance, 
could not be, either unity of purpose or of will.” 


‘The Russians were distributed amongst the three armies and 
the number of Russian troops present in Trance, with the three 
allied armies, was made up of 
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“J. The guards, the grenadiers, and the corps of 
cavalry of the reserve ‘ ‘ ° . 32,839 
Corps of Witgenstein ‘ ° 20,569 
» 9» Langeron é . 27,017 
9» ~99 «“Sacken ‘ ‘ é j 26,566 
+» 9» Wintzengerode . 35,237 


In all . ; . 142,228.” 


Some. peculiarities of the Russian force and position are also 
worth extracting. 


* At this time there were two other Russian armies beyond the fron- 
tiers; that of Poland, under Benningsen, before Hamburg, amounting 
to about fifty thousand men, and the army of reserve in the Duchy of 
Warsaw, of eighty thousand, under the command of Prince Lobanof- 
Rostoffsky. In the course of the campaign, the latter, more than once, 
furnished reinforcements to the army in France. The total number of 
Russian troops, beyond the frontiers, amounted, in the beginning of 
1814, to more than 270,000 men. 

“ Count Barclay bore the title of Commander-in-Chief of the Rus- 
sian army; but his immediate authority extended only to the Russo- 
Prussian reserve, with which he was personally present, and to which he 
communicated the orders of the Emperor and the dispositions of Prince 
Schwartzenberg. His influence over our corps in the main body of the 
armies in the field, was confined to a general superintendence of their 
equipments and supplies. This was no easy task, owing to their great 
distance from home, and consequently, from their resources, as well as 
to their being attached to different armies, in which they were placed 
under the orders of foreign commanders, who were under no direct obli- 
gation to give themselves much trouble about their well-being. ‘The 
want of ammunition and accoutrements was often felt; not because 
there were none in store, but from the impossibility of bringing them 
up to the spot where they were wanted. Count Barclay was not pre- 
sent with these corps, and could not know of the instructions and orders 
given to them without his concurrence. With respect to provision, 
the Allies not only gave little help to the Russians, but often showed 
perfect indifference to their wants. 

“* The four persons who were more immediately attached to the Em- 
peror in the preceding year, and who enjoyed the same share of his 
confidence in the present campaign, were Count Araktchéieff, Prince 
Volkonsky, Count Nesselrode, and General Toll. The duty of the first 
was to keep up the full strength of the regiments, and to have the parks 
complete. To communicate the Emperor's orders relative to military 
operations, to Russian or foreign Generals, was the duty of Prince Vol- 
konsky, as head of his “Majesty’s staff. The diplomatic department 
remained in the hands of Count Nesselrode, who, as well as Prince Vol- 
konsky, was constantly present with the Emperor. General Toll was 
always, as in the preceding campaign, at Prince Schwartzenberg’s head- 
quarters, whence he sent regular reports to Prince Volkonsky, who sub- 
mitted them to his Majesty. He also forwarded the Field-Marshal’s 
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orders to our flying parties, and, in cases admitting of no delay, even to 
the Russian corps in the Grand Army. 

“* While the Emperor confided his troops to the care of foreign com- 
manders, he freely exercised a general influence over both military and 
diplomatic affairs, and was thus in continual verbal and written com- 
munications with the leading commanders, as well as with the ministers 
of the courts. In the course of the campaign he reconciled warring 
opinions, rekindled the ardour of those who were growing cold; and, 
steadily pursuing his aim—the overthrow of Napoleon—regulated the 
movements of that mighty, but complicated alliance, which, but for 
him, would not, it may be safely averred, have been crowned with suc- 
cess. His decided opinion was ever in favour of pushing the war to the 
last extremity ; and he maintained it in spite of the general wish of the 
foreign cabinets. In rejecting peace, Alexander stood single in the 
camp of the Allies, as did Napoleon in France. The latter would not 
stand humbled and disarmed in the eyes of a world, which, but the day 
before, he had looked on as his own. And thus, like two giants, did 


the mighty rivals go forth, for the last time, to make trial of their 
strength.” 


M. Danilefsky’s statement of the plan of the campaign, and the 
positions of the corps, may not be useless to our readers in un- 
derstanding the subsequent details, 


“The plan of the campaign in France was traced by the Emperor 
Alexander on the 29th October, 1813, at Frankfort on the Main, four 
days after his arrival from Leipsic : it is contained in the following let- 
ter, then written by his Majesty to the Crown Prince of Sweden. 

“** Here is the plan proposed by me, and entirely approved of by the 
Austrian and Prussian Commanders-in-chief. I hope your Royal High- 
ness may find it equally conformable to your ideas. Offensive opera- 
tions on the part of the Grand Army, between Mentz and Strasburg, 
offer many difficulties, as we cannot leave the fortresses behind us with- 
out observation. By entering France on the side of Switzerland, we 
meet with incomparably fewer difficulties, that frontier not being so 
strongly fortified. Another advantage attending this movement, is the 
possibility of turning the Viceroy’s left wing, and thereby forcing him 
to a precipitate retreat. In that case, the Austrian army of Italy may 
advance on Lyons, so as to form a prolongation of our line, and b 
means of its left wing, to connect our operations with those of the Duke 
of Wellington, whose head-quarters are now at Oleron, Soult having re- 
treated to Orthez. In the meantime, Field-marshal Blucher, reinforced 
by the Bavarians, will form an army of observation of 100,000 men. 
But, without confining himself to mere observation, he may cross the 
Rhine near Manheim, and manceuvre against the enemy till the Grand 
Army reach the field of action. All the four armies, viz.: the Grand 
Army, that of Italy, Blucher’s, and Wellington’s, will stand on one line, 
in the most fertile part of France. Forming the segment of a circle, the 
four armies will push forward ; and diminishing the arc, will thus draw 
near its centre, that is, Paris, or to the head-quarters of Napoleon, 
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“* Your Highness offered to undertake the conquest of Holland. The 
proposed operations, which I have submitted to you in detail, will enable 
you to effect your object the more easily, that they will force Napoleon 
to oppose the bulk of his troops to our armies on the left of the theatre 
of war. If your Highness will advance on Cologne and Dusseldorf, or 
from thence in the direction of Antwerp, you will at once separate 
Holland from France. In that event, should Napoleon resolve to keep 
possession of the fortresses, the garrisons left in them will materially 
diminish the effective strength of his armies. On the other hand, should 
the garrisons be insufficient for their defence, your Highness will have 
little difficulty in penetrating into Flanders, and perhaps farther. ‘The 
grand object is, not to lose a moment, that we may not allow Napoleon 
time to form and discipline an army, and to furnish it with everything 
necessary ; our business being to take advantage of the disorganized 
state of his forces. I earnestly entreat your Highness not to delay put- 
ting your army in motion in furtherance of our general plan of opera- 
tions.’ 

‘The principles laid down in this letter, which, with a few modifications, 
formed the basis of the campaign, were fully developed by the Com- 
manders-in-Chief, in the orders issued by them to the chiefs of corps, 
and to the heads of the various branches of administration in the armies. 

“The movements of this army, made up of the troops of six different 
powers, were complicated. On entering France it was divided into nine 
columns, The five first consisted of Austrians who had crossed the 
Rhine in Switzerland, the sixth of Wirtemburgers, the seventh of Bava- 
rians, and the eighth and ninth of a small number of Prussians and 
Badeners. ‘The country to the left of Langres was occupied by the 
Austrians ; that to the right, by the troops of the other five powers. 
We shall now follow the movements of the columns, beginning at the 
left wing, and proceeding to the extreme right, commanded by Count 
Witgenstein. 

“The First Column, that of Count Bubna, marched through Berne and 
Neufchatel to Geneva. Having occupied that city, the Count sent de- 
tachments into the passes of Mount St. Bernard and the Simplon ; aud 
having thus cut off all communication between France and the north of 
Italy, where the army of the Viceroy was stationed, he advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Lyons. Owing, however, to the small number of his 
troops, he did not enter that populous city, but retired bebind the Aisne, 
and remained there during the month of January. ‘The command of the 
army, destined to assemble at Lyons, was entrusted to Marshal Auge- 
reau, who was waiting, to begin hostilities, for the arrival of the troops, 
which had been ordered to be sent to him from the army of Marshal 
Soult, then lying on the Spanish frontier. Count Bubna, too, was ex- 
pecting reinforcements from the Grand Army and from Germany. ‘Thus 
it happened, that the two armies passed the month of January between 
Geneva and Lyons, in almost complete inaction. Their operations 
began in February; and they form the subject of a distinct episode, 
which we shall give in its proper place. 

* The Second Column, Count Guilay’s, formed the advanced guard of the 
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Grand Army, and advanced to Langres by the great Paris road through 
Montbéliard and Vésoul. The Third, Count Lichtenstein’s, formed the 
Blockade of Besangon ; and of the Fourth, or Count Colloredo’s, one 
division marched on Langres, and took up a position on Giulay’s left 
wing ; while the other, leaving a force sufficient to blockade Auxonne, 
moved forward through Dijon and Chatillon to Tonnerre and Auxerre. 
The Jifth, the Prince of Hesse Homburg’s, consisting of all the Austrian 
reserves, marched on Dijon and Chatillon. The troops of this column, 
with the exception of the single division of General Bianchi, who advan- 
ced to Langres, remained at Dijon during the whole of the month of 
January. ‘The Sixth Column, commanded by the hereditary Prince of 
Wirtemburg, and the Seventh by Count Wredé, crossed below Hunin- 
gen and at Basle. The Bavarians formed the blockade of Huningen, 
Béfort, Breisach, and Shletstadt, and both columns continued their route, 
the Prince of Wirtemburg through Epinal, Wrédé through Colmar and 
St. Dié, and took up their quarters between Nancy and Langres. The 
Eighth Column, or that of Barclay de Tolly, who led the corps of the 
guards, the grenadier corps, and the first corps of cavalry of the teserve, 
took the direction of Langres, serving as a reinforcement to Count 
Giulay, the hereditary Prince of Wirtemburg and Count Wrédé. 

* Finally, the Ninth Column, Count Witgenstein’s, on the extremity of 
the right wing, was destined to advance in the interval between the 
Grand Army and that of Silesia. The passage of the Rhine, by this 
column, took up more time than was expected, owing to the quantity of 
ice in the river. Count Witgenstein was the latest of all in crossing : he 
passed the river at Fort Louis, below Strasburg, but remained for a con- 
siderable time near the Rhine with his infantry, in order to watch the 


garrisons of Strasburg, Landau, and other fortresses, and thus to secure 
his advance.” 


The Austrian effective force was however materially dimi- 
nished by circumstances, and we cannot but notice, in passing, 
the errors hinted at in their disposition by our author. The por- 


tion respecting the celebrated veteran Blucher is lively and in- 
teresting. 


**In the beginning of January, all the nine columns were in full march 
in the heart of France, and on the 4th of that month, Count Giulay oc- 
cupied Langres; the other corps gradually came up in line with him. 
We must here, however, remark, that the unconnected movements of the 
Austrians, their excessive dissemination over the wide extent of country 
between Langres, Lyons, and Geneva, and the numbers required for 
blockading the fortresses, and the keeping up of garrisons in the towns 
in our rear, diminished their numbers to such an extent, that of 130,000 
Austrians there remained only 40,000 with the Grand Army in Cham- 
pagne ; in other words, on the scene of action, properly so called. Hence, 
it follows, that Prince Schwartzenberg had at bis immediate disposal not 
more than 140,000 allied troops ; and even from that number there 
must be deducted 20,000, who were detached and sent to Lyons. 

* As the Grand Army advanced, it entered into communication with 
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that of Silesia, which, at the close of the year 1813, was stationed be- 
tween Coblentz and Darmstadt, where it was destined to cross the Rhine, 
and then to manceuvre in such a way as to be able, in the event of a 
battle, to unite with the Grand Army. By a supplementary order, 
Blucher was instructed, as soon as he should have crossed the Rhine, to 
blockade Mentz, and without much heeding the other fortresses on the 
Moselle and Meuse, to push forward, without halting, into the interior 
of France, so as, by the 15th or 20th January, to join Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, between Arcis, Troyes, and Vitry. 

** Blucher’s arrangements for the new campaigu were the sooner com- 
pleted, that, from the moment of his arrival on the French frontier from 
Leipsic, he had never ceased insisting that it was not only inexpedient to 
stop short, but absolutely necessary to prosecute the war. His two 
months’ stay on the Rhine was more than he could well bear, counting, 
as he did, every day’s delay for a day lost. Burning with the desire of 
avenging the outraged honour of his country, he could think of nothing 
but the taking of Paris. When the Emperor Alexander left Frankfort 
for Basle, Blucher transferred his head-quarters to Hechst, and wishing 
to divert the attention of the French, on the left bank of the Rhine, from 
his real purpose, sent abroad reports that the invasion of France would 
take place on the side of Switzerland, and that he was appointed to pass 
the winter in Germany in order to keep up a line of observation. He 
affected to complain of this imaginary inactivity, and people were the 
more disposed to believe what he said, that all knew the remarkable 
openness of his nature: hence, nobody suspected the artifice of the 
frank old man, who had just completed his seventieth year. He even 
danced on his birth-day, telling his guests that he must now pass 
much of his time in merry-making, as he was destined never more to 
listen to the roar of artillery. He even returned from Hechst to Frank- 
fort, busied himself in providing for the wants of his army, which he as- 
sured everybody was to remain in cantonments, and, in the meantime, 
secretly made the necessary preparations for the passage of the Rhine, 
which he desired to accomplish on the 20th December, that is, on new- 
year’s-day new style. Writing to one of his relations, he said :—‘ At 
day-break I shall cross the Rhine, but before doing so, I intend, toge- 
ther with my fellow-soldiers, to wash off in the waters of that proud 
river, every trace of slavery. Then, like free Germans, we will set foot 
on the frontiers of the great nation, which is now so humble. We 
shall return as victors, not as vanquished, and our country will hail our 
arrival with gratitude. How soothing to us will be the moment, when 
our kinsmen shall meet us with tears of joy!’” 


We must extract the first passage of the Allies into the 
“ sacred soil” of France. 


‘During the nighit of the 19th December, Sacken’s corps, along with 
which was the king of Prussia, assembled at the spot where the Necker 
falls into the Rhine. On the opposite bank was a redoubt which com- 
manded the mouth of the Necker and the town of Manheim, and which 
made it impossible to throw a bridge over the river, while it continued 
in the enemy's hands, At four o'clock in the morning, a party of 
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Russian light infantry was embarked in boats and on rafts, and was not 
perceived by the enemy till the boats were within a few yards of the left 
bank. The French immediately opened a fire of guns and musketry, 
which was kept up for three quarters of an hour. Thrice the light in- 
fantry unsuccessfully attempted to storm the work, but, in a fourth rush, 
they succeeded in forcing their way into the redoubt and capturing six 
guns and three hundred men. The king of Prussia came upto the 
victors, thanked them, and was greeted with loud hurrahs. All this 
passed in the profound obscurity of a winter night. The rising sun 
showed the Russians on French ground and lodged in the enemy's re- 
doubt. Strains of martial music, resounding from all the regiments, now 
filled the air, and the Rhine was soon covered with vessels transporting 
the troops. By six o'clock in the evening the pontoon bridge was com- 
pleted, and the whole corps immediately crossed the river. 

“ On this very day Field Marshal Blucher, with Langeron and York, 
crossed the Rhine at Caubé. At two o'clock in the morning, 200 Prus- 
siau light infantry were sent down the Rhine in boats, with orders to 
make fast to the custom-house on the opposite bank, and to make the 
least possible noise, so as not to give the alarm to the French, who had 
no suspicion of the intended attack. The troops reached the bank in 
safety. Here the French attacked the Prussians, but the latter being 
reinforced by detachments which continued to arrive at short intervals, 
repulsed the enemy. The Prussian advanced guard took possession of 
the villages on the bank, and at seven o'clock in the evening, when the 
bridge was thrown over, the corps of Langeron and York crossed the 
river, and turned off to the left on the road to Mentz. 

** At the same time Count St. Priest crossed the Rhine at Coblentz, 
which was occupied by a small detachment of the enemy, defended by a 
redoubt. In the night of the 19th, the Russian troops were embarked 
above and below Coblentz. Here too the French had no intimation of 
their approach, and had hardly time to fire a fewshots. The light in- 
fantry rushed to the assault, took the redoubt with its four guns, and 
immediately entered Coblentz, the inhabitants of which illuminated 
their houses, welcoming the Russians with loud acclamations. In one 
of the squares the Prefect, on the occupation of Moscow by the French, 
had erected a monument with the following inscription: ‘ To the Great 
Napoleon, in honour of the immortal Campaign of 1812 

“Colonel Mardenko, who had been appointed Commandant of 
Coblentz, left the monument untouched, but, under the inscription 
caused the following words to be engraved :—‘ Seen and approved by us, 
Russian Commandant of Coblentz in 1813.” 


We regret we cannot spare room for the first movements of the 
enterprising Russian General Czernicheff, the Sir Francis Head 
of the military field, whose extraordinary personal activity was so 
singularly successful in conveying intelligence across hundreds of 
miles in the campaign of 1812, which our readers can scarcely 
have forgotten, so incredible were they deemed at the time ; and 
who supported his character for determined promptitude through- 
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out his whole career in France. We may however cast a glance at 
the French armies, 


“ The allied armies, on different sides, penetrated farther and farther 
into France, meeting nowhere with serious opposition. Before they 
crossed the frontiers of that country, the enemy's troops were distributed 
in the following manner. The observation of the Upper Rhine was en- 
trusted to Marshal Victor; the Middle Rhine, from Strasburg to Cob- 
lentz, to Marmont; along the Rhine, downwards from Coblentz, lay 
Macdonald; Ney was at Nancey, and Mortier at Langres. The different 
corps were quite independent of each other, and received orders directly 
from Napoleon, who was then in Paris. From this arrangement, it 
necessarily followed, that the French were nowhere in sufficient force to 
oppose resistance to the advancing columns, and could not avail them- 
selves of the fortresses and natural obstacles lying on the line of march. 
Their corps, stationed at five different points, had more of the character 
of reconnoitering detachments, than of troops destined for the defence of 
France. Agreeably to the orders of Napoleon, they every where retreated 
in the direction of Chalons.” 


The following anecdotes are strongly characteristic of the two 
sovereigns of whom they are told. 


“* We cannot resist noticing the different impressions made on Napo- 
leon and Alexander, on receiving the news of the invasion of their 
respective empires. Napoleon was coming out of his cabinet, on his way 
to a meeting of the Legislative Assembly, when it was announced to bim 
that the Allies had invaded the frontiers. Preserving his usual firmness, 
he said, ‘If I could have gained two months’ delay the enemy would 
not have crossed the Rhine. This may lead to bad consequences; but 
alone, I can do nothing; and if unaided, I must fall: then it will be 
seen that’ the war is not directed exclusively against me.’—It was at a 
ball at Vilno, in the house of Count Benningsen, that the general aide- 
de-camp of the day, Belashéff, informed Alexander of the arrival of an 
express, with the news that Napoleon had crossed the Niemen. The 
Emperor ordered Balashéff to keep the news a secret, and remained till 
the end of the ball, which lasted for an hour longer. Not one of the 
company suspected that the general’s communication was of peculiar 
importance, and the truth was not known till his Majesty’s return to 
the palace.—Such traits may, on a first view, appear to be of little mo- 
ment, but they are worthy of being preserved for posterity.” 


Our memory must serve us but indifferently if the latter part 
of the following quotation can pass altogether without challenge. 


“In the town, ‘where the Emperor slept, he received the — 


authorities and notable citizens, and assured them of his protection. By 
his order, the necessity of kind treatment of the French, and the observ- 
ance of strict discipline, were inculcated on the troops. ‘Tranquillized by 
the words of his Majesty, and by the printed proclamations of the com- 
mander-in-chief, announcing the pacific intentions of the allied monarchs, 
the inhabitants of the districts, entered by the Grand Army, nowhere 
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offered resistance, and readily supplied the bivouacs with provisions, hay, 
oats and firewood. But as the campaign proceeded, the peasants, in 
numerous bands, fell on our small detachments. These hostilities of the 
peasants were at first very rare, and originated not so much in the pa- 
triotism of the French, as in the necessity of defending themselves and 
families from insult, and their property from pillage. Although death 
was denounced as the punishment of every act of violence, it was im- 
possible to prevent excesses of various kinds, and even acts of cruelty, 
especially in villages distant from the high road, to which stragglers 
from regiments, especially Germans, found their way. In this respect, 
the latter did not imitate their allies the Russians, who left among the 
French, although they had desecrated our temples, the reputation of 
exemplary discipline.” 


The important question of peace or war soon arose amongst the 
Allies, and was decisively answered by the Emperor Alexander. 
Upon this and similar passages we reserve our comment for the 
present, 


* On the arrival of the Allied Sovereigns at Langres, when the fourth 
part of France had been subdued almost without firing a shot, the ques- 
tion arose, whether they should rest satisfied with the advantages they 
had gained, and consequently make peace with Napoleon, or continue 
the contest, with the intention, if their arms should be crowned with 
success, of re-establishing in Europe the order of things as it existed 
before the Revolution. ‘This proposition was fully developed in the fol- 
lowing series of questions which we shall here give in an abridged form. 

“‘¢ Shall the Allies go on and be, as before, guided by the result of 
military operations alone, or shall they render them subordinate to 
political considerations ? Has the object of the treaty of alliance, con- 
cluded at Toeplitz last year, been attained, viz. to replace Austria and 
Prussia in the positions they respectively occupied before the year 1805 ; 
to fix the Alps, the Rhine, and the Pyrenees as the boundaries of France ; 
to establish independent states between France and the other powers ; 
and to deprive France of all immediate influence beyond her limits? If 
the object has not been gained, what means should be employed to ac- 
complish it? Is it not necessary to trace new bases, so as not to fall a 
sacrifice to that want of precision which has proved fatal to all coalitions 
hitherto formed ? Should Napoleon be deprived of his throne alone, or 
his family with him? Who is to be raised to the throne? Should the 
Allies use direct influence in the decision of that question? Should a 
change of dynasty in France form the object of new efforts on their side ; 
or should they give up the initiative to the French, without offering them 
either encouragement or opposition ? Do the Allies agree to sign a peace, 
which shall fix the Rhine and the Alps as the boundaries of France ? 
Would it not be necessary to proclaim, that not only the allied powers, 
but all Europe enters into negociations with France, and, in the event of 
delay, publicly to announce the offers made to Napoleon ?’ 

* The allied Cabinets did not all take the same view of the wide, com- 
plicated, and important subject on which hung the destiny of Europe in 
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general, and of every state in particular. The arguments in favour of 
peace, towards which some of them showed a leaning, appeared altogether 
inconclusive to the Emperor Alexander. The following is the substance 
of his Majesty’s opinion :— 

*** To stay the operations of the armies for any but military reasons, 
would be to deprive ourselves of the only decisive means, from the use 
of which we may expect political advantages. ‘The line of Langres, on 
which we now are, cannot be called a military one. Langres lies on 
the road, along which we must march to meet the enemy and fight with 
him. The present movements of the allied armies are not the beginning 
of a new campaign, but the consequences of measures formerly ratified, 
and of our very invasion of France. It never was in contemplation, 
that the invasion should be limited to vain attempts. It constitutes a 
mighty warlike undertaking, having for its object to annihilate the re- 
sources of the enemy, to deprive him of the means of forming an army, 
to weaken his power; in short, to do him all the harm it is possible to 
do in time of war. I have always insisted on employing our forces in 
this way, and of keeping our acts in unison with military considerations. 
It now only remains for us to carry this idea into execution with rapidity 
and judgment. As long as the war continues, it is impossible to affirm 
that the object of the coalition has been accomplished : victory must de- 
cide that. I have always steadily adhered to this principle, which may 
now crown our plans with success. 

*** As long as a considerable part of Europe was occupied by French 
troops, we were obliged to proportion our demands to the amount of 
our force, and to express our object in general terms; as, for example, 
—the re-establishment of Prussia, Austria, and the like. Such expres- 
sions do not infer the renunciation of those advantages, which Providence, 
and our enormous sacrifices allow us to hope for. This truth is established 
by the example of all wars, and even by our own acts. The conditions 
of peace which were unofficially discussed at Frankfort, are not those we 
now desire. At Freiburg we thought of other conditions than we did 
at Basle ; and those which might have been acceptable when we were 
crossing the Rhine, would not have been accepted at Langres. If it is 
at all allowable to enlarge our demands, the principle must retain its 
full force so long as the war continues. The measure of its accomplish- 
ment will be regulated by prudence and state reasons; for no previous 
agreement between the Allies is in the slightest degree binding on them, 
in relation to the enemy. We have enlarged our demands in proportion 
to our successes ; and this, of itself, proves how necessary for us it is to 
increase the number of the latter, that we may gain our ends with the 
greater certainty. A few days are not sufficient to convince us of this : 
and therefore, we should not, by a hurried pacification, enable the 
enemy to escape from his present dangerous position. 

«The Allies are unanimously agreed in this, that they have no right 
to canvass the opinion of the French on the subject of a ruling dynasty ; 
and still less to oppose it, whatever it may be. We are not waging war 
for that object ; consequently it cannot become the subject of delibera- 
tion. The Allies have no desire to take such advantage of victory, as to 
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compel the French to express that opinion; and our glory will be the 
greater, if, with the power in our hands, we show ourselves devoid of 
partiality. 

“«* We have now to agree as to the conditions on which peace should 
be offered to France ; it being fully understood, that we reserve the right 
of increasing our demands, by availing ourselves of whatever success we 
may obtain during the course of the negociations. I was the first to 
declare, that we should treat with France in the name of all Europe ; 
and I agree that she should be allowed no voice in the fixing of frontiers, 
or in any arrangements whatever between the other Powers; though 
their nature may be communicated to her for the sake of information. 
All negociations with her must relate exclusively to her future limits. 
If the negociations should be spun out by delays, or should not be brought 

to the desired conclusion, I shall then consider it as a duty to publish to 
France and to Europe the conditions which were offered. 

**¢ In conclusion, I must direct the attention of the Allies to the 
forces of the enemy, and to the necessity of crushing them, equally during 
the course of the negociations, as in the event of all hope of peace hav- 
ing vanished. Napoleon’s weakness consists in the disorder which reigns 
among the greater part of his troops, and in the inexperience of his new 
levied recruits, who are strangers to discipline. ‘These are the conse- 
quences of the defeats he has sustained; since which, he has not had 
time to re-organize his armies; but his condition is daily improving ; 
and if we continue to delay, we shall give our enemy the means of 
eflacing every trace of his present embarrassments. 

“* Let us even suppose a treaty of peace to be concluded. ‘To carry 
its various stipulations into effect, would require much time. How 
many provinces, how many fortresses, from Mantua to the Texel, would 
the enemy have to deliver up, and we to receive! If, in the meantime, 
Napoleon were to recover his strength, and to avail himself of a thou- 
sand circumstances which might give rise to fresh discussion on so com- 
plex a subject, who can assure us that he would not tear the treaty in 
pieces, the instant he had caught a glimpse of success? ‘The only se- 
curity against such danger, is to be found in the destruction of the 
armies he is collecting, and in rendering it impossible for him to levy 
fresh troops. All this has no relation to a change of dynasty; but, if 
Providence should turn circumstances, and even Napoleon himself, into 
engines for the destruction of his political existence, it would neither be 
contrary to justice, nor to the interests of Europe.’ ”’ 


Negociations simultaneously with hostilities being thus re- 
solved on, and Caulaincourt having been waiting at the advanced 
posts of the Allies three weeks for a passport, 


“« For the purpose of drawing up definite instructions for the guidance of 
the Congress, a council was held on the 16th January, at which the fol- 
lowing persons were present : on the part of Russia, Counts Razumdfsky 
and Nesselrode ; on that of Austria, Prince Metternich and Count Sta- 
dion ; on that of Prussia, Prince Hardenberg ; England was represented 
by her minister for foreign affairs, Lord Castlereagh, who had just 
arrived from London, 
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“© It was proposed to the council, as the sum of their delibera- 
tions,— 

*‘ Ist. To enter into negociations with Napoleon. 2nd. To act in 
the name of Europe. 3rd. To leave France those territories only which 
belonged to her before the war of 1792. 4th. If Napoleon should desire 
it, to give him a superficial idea, avoiding details, of the intentions of the 
Allied Sovereigns with respect to the ultimate territorial arrangement of 
Europe. 5th. To furnish the plenipotentiaries with instructions of one 
and the same import; and 6th. In the event of the negociations not 
leading to the desired end, to announce this to the French nation. 

‘When the Allied Sovereigns had given their sanction to these 
articles, the following plenipotentiaries were appointed to the Congress 
which was destined to be held at Chatillon on the Seine: on our part, 
Count Razumofsky ; on that of Austria, Count Stadion; on that of 
Prussia, Baron Humboldt; and on that of England, Lords Cathcart, 
Aberdeen, and General Stewart. 

“ The instructions given to the plenipotentiaries were,—that they 
should negociate on behalf of all Europe, and not in the name of the four 
Powers alone, by whom they were commissioned ; the latter pledging 
themselves that the other States, who were not represented at the Con- 
gress, should adhere to its acts. ‘The plenipotentiaries were desired to 
confine themselves to two objects only. In the first place, to the future 
boundaries of France; and in the second, to the general arrangement 
of the affairs of Europe. With respect to the first article, it was pro- 
posed to Napoleon, that he should give up all the conquests made by 
France since the year 1792. As to the second, he was required, Ist, to 
acknowledge the independence of Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Hol- 
land ; which last, with some additions of territory, was to belong to the 
house of Orange ; 2ndly, to restore the Spanish sceptre to Ferdinand 
VII. ; 3dly, to deliver over, within a given time, the fortresses in the 
countries which had been conquered by France; Mentz, for instance, 
within eight days after the signing of peace, and Luxembourg, Ant- 
werp, Bergen-op-Zoom, Mantua, Peschiera, Palma-Nova, and Venice, 
within ten days :—to put into the hands of the Allies, within four days, 
the three fortresses of Béfort, Bésangon and Huningen, to be kept by 
them in the nature of pledges, till the complete fulfilment of all the sti- 
pulations in the treaty of peace. 4thly. To renounce the titles of 
King of Italy and Protector of the Rhenish and Swiss Confederations. 
In return for all which sacrifices, England agreed to restore the colonies 
she had conquered during the war. 

“ Although the plenipotentiaries received the same instructions, it did 
not follow that all the cabinets were alike desirous to bring the war to a 
close. Some, who were exhausted by the campaign and by the sacrifices 
connected with it,.considered peace as indispensable ; but the Emperor 
Alexander looked at events in another point of view. On sending Count 
Razumofsky to the Congress, he desired him to be in no hurry to act, 
and on no account to sign any thing without an express order to that 
effect. The plenipotentiary acted conformably to the will of his So- 
vereign, and during the sitting of the Congress received repeated assu- 
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rances of his Majesty’s approbation of his prudent circumspection.”— 
p- 45—47. 

We are now directed to the movements of Napoleon, and in 
this crisis of his fortune it is singular to notice a wholly novel 
expedient, on the part of Napoleon himself at least, for ensuring 
success. 


“ It was during the Emperor Alexander’s stay at Langres that Napo- 
leon quitted Paris for the army. He had put off his departure from day 
to day, waiting for the arrival of troops from Spain, and for the results of 
his exertions in the formation and equipment of armies: but receiving 
daily reports of the rapid advance of the Allies into the heart of France, 
it was impossible for him to remain longer in Paris, and he therefore 
resolved to open the campaign, though his preparations for war were not 
yet completed. He invested his consort with the regency of the em- 
pire, and entrusted the military command of Paris to his brother Joseph. 
On leaving the capital he gave orders, for the first time since he had 
mounted the throne, that prayers should be read in all the churches for 
the success of his arms.”—p. 49. 


This certainly was a mournful extremity to be reduced to; an 
extreme measure necessitated upon the restorer of the Gallican 
Church : not simply as ominous of the French Emperor’s dimi- 
nished confidence in his star, but also as a proof that Napoleon 
now for the first time felt he had too long disregarded the popular 
feelings in France. He lost however none of his former activity ; 
entering Chalons on the evening of the 14th January, he stayed 
there but twelve hours and moved to Vitry, and thence the next day 
fell on Lanskoi’s detachment at St. Dizier: thus cutting off the 
communication between Blucher and Yorck, and intending to 
assail the former. Blucher, deceived by the movement, fancied it a 
mere reconnvissance, and might have suffered far more severely 
than he actually did, had not Prince Schwartzenburg taken the 
alarm in time, and sent troops to his assistance. ‘This brought 
on the battle of Brienne, which we shall extract at some length. 


“Napoleon having marched from St. Dizier through Montierander, 
reached Méziéres at two o’clock in the afternoon, He instantly attacked 
Count Pahlen, who was standing between that town, Lassicour, and 
Brienne, and keeping possession of the great road, which it was neces- 
sary for us to retain im our hands at any cost, in order to give Sacken 
time to come up from Lesmont and pass through Brienne, then occupied 
by Olsoofief. ‘I'he onset grew brisker every minute. ‘The French balls 
already began to pass over the advayced guard, and to fall among 
Sacken’s columns which had arrived from the banks of the Aube. Na- 
poleon could not bring his whole forces at once into line, as a great part 
of them had not yet had time to reach the field of action; but by 
degrees, as they came up, the affair became serious. Olsoofief's guns, 
which Blucher had placed under the orders of Nikétin, who was in com- 
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mand of the artillery of Sacken’s corps, were brought out of the town 
by that officer, and placed in battery. A regiment of light infantry 
threw out skirmishers; the other regiments stood in close columns, 
covered by the streets and gardens, and the great road was thus entirely 
cleared for Sacken’s passage through Brienne. Having passed through 
the town, he formed in the reserve, and Count Pahlen gradually retired, 
not being in a condition, with his small detachment, to keep the in- 
creasing forces of the enemy at bay. Besides, he had attained his object, 
which was to gain time for the infantry to arrive and to take up their 
appointed ground. He placed the cavalry on the right flank, uncovered 
the town, and cleared the way for the artillery which now began to 
lay. 

we The enemy showered shells on the town, and instantly set it on 
fire. Necessity compelled Napoleon to reduce to ashes the place where 
he was educated, and where he had spent the happy days of his boy- 
hood. Part of his infantry charged the fifteenth company of artillery 
and took several guns, and his dragoons dashed into Brienne in the 
midst of the spreading flames, the bursting of grenades, and the crash of 
falling tiles. Nikétin, on receiving an order from Sacken to increase 
his fire, placed twenty-four guns against the enemy’s left flank, which 
forced them to retreat, and to abandon the guns they had taken from 
our 15th company. At the same time, Count Pahlen, though not be- 
longing to the army of Silesia, yet as the oldest General of cavalry, took 
the command of all the horse, charged the left wing of the French and 
took eight guns. The town remained in our hands, and the combat 
gradually slackened.”—pp. 54, 55. 


The confidence of Blucher now exposed him to considerable 
danger. 


“* Considering the battle to be ended, Field Marshal Blucher retired 
to pass the night in the castle of Brienne, which is situated on a neigh- 
bouring eminence, and the officers of his staff parted to seek shelter for 
the night. All at once a fire of musketry was heard, and crowds of the 
enemy who had stolen through the park, broke into the castle with loud 
shouts and cries. At this moment the Field Marshal was in the top 
story looking at the line of fires which the enemy were kindling in front 
of their bivouacs. He hastened down stairs and set off towards the 
town, but was soon met by a Cossack, who informed him that the 
French had forced their way into Brienne. By the light of the flames 
of the burning houses, Blucher could plainly distinguish the enemy's 
horse coming straight up to him at a trot. He turned aside into a 
cross road, and as he continued to go at a walk, the chief of his staff, 
General Gneisenau, said to him, ‘ Can it be your wish to be carried in 
triumph to Paris?’ ‘ The Field Marshal then put spurs to his horse, and 
happily reached his troops. Several French squadrons had approached 
the town unperceived, and finding that our people had neglected to place 
guards at the entrances, charged along the street where Sacken was then 
giving orders. He backed his horse against a house which stood near 
him, and coolly waited till the enemy had passed by without recognizing, 
in their hurry, him who, but two months afterwards, was Governor 
General of Paris. 
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“ After this alarm, the Field Marshal ordered the castle to be attacked 
and the town to be entirely cleared of the enemy, who had established 
themselves in some houses in the suburbs. Olsoofief advanced twice to 
the assault of the castle, not only without success, but with heavy loss, 
owing to the enemy being protected by the darkness, while our columns 
and sharpshooters advancing in the full glare of the burning edifices, 
presented a mark which it was almost impossible to miss. The French 
kept possession of the castle, as did Sacken of the town, in which he 
passed the night, At two o'clock in the morning he received orders to 
retire to the position at Trannes on the road to Bar-sur-Aube, where the 
Grand Army now was. 

“Thus ended Napoleon’s first affair in France, at which, on the side 
of the Allies, there were none but Russian troops present.” —p. 55—57. 

“« The defence of the Russians was desperate. They had not entered 
France to yield up their renown, in the outset of the campaign, to an 
enemy over whom they had triumphed for two years together.” —p. 57. 


The author strongly criticises the general conduct of Napoleon 
throughout this last campaign, fatal as it was to his power, but 
very far from such, we believe, to his reputation as a military 
commander in the opinions of the ablest judges. ‘There is, how- 
ever, nothing more easy than to find fault with a plan of opera- 
tions, after the event, and particularly in ignorance, such as must 
necessarily exist, of the real means actually possessed by an anta- 
gonist, and of his secret views in the course he proposes to himself. 
The “ glorious successes” referred to by Sir Robert Wilson, and 
“movements that deserved an empire” on the part of Napoleon, 
are grievously depreciated by M. Danilefsky. Of course we cannot 
presume to offer an opinion on the matter, but must confess that 
our previous judgment is by no means altered by the remarks of 
the gallant author before us. We give the passage however. 


“Napoleon had two means in his power of gaining a decided supe- 
riority. The first was to assemble all his forces at Sommevoir after 
occupying St. Dizier, and, without halting, to march straight on Co- 
lombé, and Bar-sur-Aube, there to attack Count Giulay, and the here- 
ditary Prince of Wirtemburg, and driving them before him to Bar-sur- 
Seine, at one and the same time separate Blucher from Schwartzenberg, 
who would have been obliged, with all haste, to assemble his different 
corps at Langres, and probably in the rear of that town. Napoleon 
might then have turned on Blucher and beat him; for he was much the 
stronger of the two, and Blucher would not have disputed the ground 
with the obstinacy he displayed at Brienne, where a safe retreat was 
always open to him, but would have been compelled to think only of 
saving his army. ‘The second plan, which would have afforded a rea- 
sonable hope of victory, was the following :—If Napoleon had the defeat 
of Blucher singly in view, then, instead of keeping away to the right, 
it seems evident that he should have marched from Sommevoir on Dien- 
ville, that is, on Blucher’s communications with Prince Schwartzen- 
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‘berg, and have attacked him in the rear. Napoleon did not follow 
either of these plans; and the useless bloodshed of the 17th January, 
which gave him but a momentary possession uf the field of battle, was 
productive of positive injury to him, as it led to the concentration of the 
allied forces. 

‘It may further be added that Napoleon, who in all his previous wars 
had displayed consummate skill in commencing operations, did not on 
the present occasion act up to his reputation, but opened the campaign 
unseasonably. Let us suppose that it did enter into his plans to defend 
the Rhine, and to hinder the Allies from entering France : but when they 
had once advanced over a great extent of country, why did he not act 
on their communications? If he had undertaken his forward movement 
four days later, when the rear of our colunms would not have been far 
from Troyes, and then pushed on from Chalons, through Joinville and 
Chaumont, he would have stood on the communications of the Grand 
Army, and would himself have been leaning on Metz, Verdun, and 
other fortresses. In such circumstances Prince Schwartzenberg must 
undoubtedly have retreated. ‘The solidity of this remark is so far justi- 
fied by Napoleon’s resorting at the end of the campaign, to the ma- 
neuvre we have now described ; but it was made too late to be attended 
with success ; for his means were not then so considerable as they were 
in the beginning of the war. Besides, political circumstances had by 
that time so far ripened, that a single bold step of the Allies sufficed to 
overthrow the edifice of his power.” 


After the affair at Brienne, we learn that 


** Napoleon’s inactivity during the two days consumed in effecting 
the junction of the two armies, appeared so utterly incredible that the 
Emperor Alexander sent several times to inquire if he actually remained 
in the position he had taken up. Once only, a pretty considerable body 
of French troops marched from Brienne to Lesmont, but returned again 
to their position. We may be allowed to conclude that Napoleon had 
been meditating some plan which he did not carry into execution, It 
has been asserted that his inactivity was caused by false intelligence 
of the Grand Army being on the march to Auxerre, and that he spent 
these two days at Brienne with the intention of waiting the completion 


of this movement, in order to fall separately upon one or other of the 
allied armies.” 


We must recall to our readers the constant doubt and uneasi- 
ness that affected the general mind in England at the epoch we 
are considering, from the apparent delays and indecision of the 
Grand Army after its successes. It was clearly not actuated by the 
spirit that influenced the Prussian force under Blucher, and that 
had made the Silesian army in 1813 the wonder of the Allies. M. 
Danilefsky throws great blame on the Germans, and especially 
on the Austrians and their commander, for tardiness of move- 
ment, delays, and the absence of common activity in pursuit. 
He states that after the affairs of Lesmont and Rosnay a whole 
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day was lost, and Napoleon had time to gain a march on thé 
Allies. ‘The advanced guard of Austrians, Wirtembergers, and 
Bavarians, so tardily pursued their beaten enemy, that they at 
last fairly lost sight of him. ‘Iwo days actually elapsed before 
Prince Schwartzenberg knew whether the French had taken the 
road to Troyes, Arcis, or Chalons. In order to obtain certain 
information of the enemy’s motions, the Emperor sent forward 
the light cavalry division of the guards, under the General Aide- 
de-Camp Count Ojaroffsky, who reported that the corps of Mor- 
tier alone was drawing off towards Arcis, and that Napoleon, 
with his whole forces, had marched through Piney in the direc- 
tion of Troyes. This report did not convince the Field Mar- 
shal, who waited for its confirmation; and thus it was not before 
he had received a second report from Count Ojaroffsky, of the 
same tenor with the first, that he gave orders to continue the 
advance. 


“ Prince Schwartzenberg thought that Napoleon would defend him- 
self in Troyes ; drawing this conclusion from the circumstance of the 
French having surrounded the town with new palisades. Napoleon, 
however, did not halt at Troyes, but retired on Nogent, of which a 
report was immediately sent in by the partizan Seslavin. Again the 
Prince refused to give credit to this important intelligence, and ordered, 
for the 25th, a general reconnoissance of the enemy who were posted 
around Troyes ; thus another day was lost. Even this order was re- 
called, and instead of the proposed movements, the Field Marshal 
resolved, on the 26th January, with all his forces to attack the French 
by both banks of the Seine, at Troyes, where there was now but a slen- 
der rear-guard unmolested by any body. For this purpose, instructions, 
of three pages in length, were drawn up in the Austrian camp, ordering, 
among other things, that the troops should provide themselves with lad- 
ders and fascines. 


And again we find it stated that 


“The Emperor, who was at Bar-sur-Seine, had intended leaving that 
town in order to be present at the proposed attack. At eleven oclock 
in the morning his Majesty’s charger was at the door, when he received 
intelligence confirming Seslavin’s report that Napoleon had evacuated 
the town the evening before, that is, on the 25th. The service of the 
advanced posts had been so carelessly performed by the Germans, that 
the first news Prince Schwartzenberg received, of Napoleon’s retreat 
from Troyes, was not from his advanced troops, but from deserters.” 


It is however but fair to recollect that there are times and 
occasions when the greatest commanders have been foiled in the 
very way first alluded to, and this from no want of energy or ac- 
tivity in the victor. We need only refer to the case of the Rus- 
sian army upon its retreat from Borodino, when the movements 
of Kutusov were so thoroughly veiled from the eyes of Napoleon 
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for two entire days, that he was totally ignorant of their position : 
and on the other hand the French army'in its retreat upon the Be- 
resina was more than once lost for a time to the pursuers, There 
was however much of this inaction originated by the personal 
character of the Emperor Francis. It cannot be forgotten that 
the inactivity following the great battle of Aspern in 1809, and 
when Prince John de Lichstenstein offered to cross the Danube 
with 40,000 cavalry to complete the discomfiture of the French, 
was produced by the extreme reluctance of the Austrian Em- 
peror to suffer a greater effusion of blood, and his mistaken but 
amiable confidence in the certainty of a peace to be obtained by 
the mere manceuvres of his approaching armies against the dispi- 
rited French. The battle of Wagram opened his eyes too late. 

In the same manner we must recollect that the wife of the 
French Emperor was the daughter of Francis, and that this mild 
and humane prince was far from desiring either the deposition 
of his son-in-law, or the destruction of his daughter’s subjects 
and kingdom. But if these are not sufficient to exonerate the 
Austrian Field Marshal from the charge of supineness, we must 
further recall the total absence of explanations on his part, these 
being of course out of the question; and our consequent igno- 
rance therefore of possible causes that might excuse, vindicate, 
or even necessitate delay. The severe checks experienced so 
often by the Austrians on the field of battle could not be without 
their due effect upon their leader generally; and the vast respon- 
sibility imposed by his station, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
whole armies of the Allies, and the dangers to which a single 
false movement, or even one defeat in detail, such as Blucher’s 
at Montmirail, sufficiently disastrous to the cause though the 
Prussian army was subordinate to his own, might expose the 
interests intrusted to his care, and even the personal safety of the 
sovereigns, his own monarch included, all tend to make us hesi- 
tate in adopting the views of M. Danilefsky, which probably 
were those of his Emperor also. And we are induced to the 
greater caution on this head from the unquestionable fact that 
Alexander had been an eager candidate for the chief command ; 
and that the Emperor Francis had insisted upon retaining it for 
his own general, since it was his troops that raised the sinking 
scale of the Allies against the might of Napoleon in 1815; a 
fact which if M. Danilefsky had known, and he could scarcely, 
we think, have been ignorant of it, might have induced him to 
hesitate at asserting, as we have seen he does, that the Emperor 
Alexander was acknowleged Tne Liberator of Europe. 

The battle of Brienne gave Paris to the Allies, according to 
M. Danilefsky, though we question whether there were not in 
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the course of the campaign moments that rendered the gift some- 
what precarious. 


“ The Allies did not all share the Emperor Alexander's confident an- 
ticipation of speedily getting possession of Paris. This result, indeed, 
still depended on the chances of war, as to which each of them drew 
conclusions according to his conviction, and to his confidence in his own 
force. ‘Their chief dread was, that on the taking of Paris, they should 
meet with innumerable difficulties in the administration of a populous 
capital. They could find no answer to the question: ‘ What shall we 
do with it when we have it?’ The very idea of the subjugation of 
Paris wrought upon their imagination, by its vastness and novelty, to 
such a degree, that the now probable invasion of that capital, instead of 
exciting them to make a grand effort to crown their former victories, to 
reap the fruits of their sacrifices, to wipe out the stains of many defeats, 
and to realize that hope in which Europe was waiting the decision of her 
fate,—was considered by them as an additional motive to a speedy con- 
clusion of peace. Alexander thought otherwise than did his Allies, and 
regarded the taking of Paris as a circumstance which could not be ac- 
companied with any difficulties of a peculiar kind. In this respect the 
results justified his sagacity ; but in January few were of his opinion.” 


It is, nevertheless, not very unreasonable to suppose both that 
the Emperor Alexander’s own desire to play the conqueror was 
“ the wish that was father to the thought;” and also that it was 
the protraction of the campaign, the camp giving the secret ene- 
mies of Napoleon time to mature their schemes and increasing the 
distaste for war in their own territory, that actuated the Parisians 
so strongly in a later stage of the campaign; and this might cer- 
tainly not have been the case, had the attempt on the capital been 
earlier made. 

While Austria, England, and, despite of Blucher, Prussia, 
were disposed to make peace at Chatillon, the Russian Emperor 
persisted in the necessity of continuing the war; the former were 
strengthened in their desires by the disasters of the Silesian army, 
when Blucher, in spite of his own characteristic activity, utterly 
ignorant and unsuspicious of Napoleon’s, committed the fatal 
error of dividing his forces too widely, and was beaten severely 
in detail by the army under the latter, at Champaubert, Etoges, 
and Montmirail. The Russian general, Olsoofief, was made 
prisoner at the first-named place. 


“Napoleon desiring to see Olsoofief, invited him to sup with him ; 
but as the general had difficulty in expressing himself in the French lan- 
guage, Napoleon sent for Poltoratsky. The following dialogue took 
place between them. 

‘“¢* How many were you in the field to-day?’ 

*** 3690 men, and 24 guns.’ 
*** Nonsense! that cannot be? you had, at least, 18,000 men.’ 
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*«* A Russian officer does not speak nonsense. I have told the truth ; 
besides, there are other persons from whom you can learn the same 
thing ; then I hope you will be convinced that Russians do not lie.’ 

“ Napoleon scowled, and after a short silence said, ‘If what you as- 
sert be true, it may be said to your honour, that Russians alone can fight 
so desperately. 1 would have pledged my head that you were, at least, 
18,000.’ 

“ * For all that I am a prisoner.’ 

*** What does that signify?) Your Emperor has fifty of my generals 
prisoners, and as good as you. But, granting that I have destroyed you 
without great honour, as my troops fought with yours a whole day, still 
the consequences of this affair are important to me ; and I will now tell 
you, that, as I have routed you to-day, I will annihilate Sacken to-mor- 
row; on Thursday, the whole of Witgenstein’s advanced guard; on 
Friday, I will give Blucher a blow from which he will not recover, and 
then I hope to dictate a peace to your Alexander on the Vistula.’ 

*«* That will be rather difficult.’ : 

** Napoleon then entered critically on the subject of the late cam- 
paigns, and after running over that of 1812, ended by saying, ‘ Your 
old fox, Kutusof, deceived me by his march on our flank.’ He carried 
his playful humour so far, that Poltoratsky now and then disputed 
with him, and among other things said, that the French had burned 
Moscow. This expression seemed unpleasant to Napoleon, who an- 
swered: ‘What! the French? That act of barbarity was the work of 
you Russians.’ 

«When you took possession of Moscow, and when all order was at 
end, it may be said that both the French, and the Russians burned it : 
but I must frankly tell you that Russians, so far from regretting the 
catastrophe, reflect with pride on the burning of their ancient capital, 
and can soon build a new one.’ 

** Napoleon continued to grow warmer, and said, ‘ It was a barbarous 
deed, and a stain on the nation; I took Berlin, Madrid, and Vienna, 
and no such thing happened.’ 

“*The Russians don’t repent of it, and are delighted with the re- 
sults.’ 

** Napoleon stamped with his foot, and ordered the prisoner to leave 
the room. 

* During the dialogue Marshals Berthier, Ney, Marmont, and the 
minister of foreign affairs, Maret, stood by in the most respectful pos- 
ture. Poltoratsky was making his way, accompanied by a colonel of 
gens-d’armes, through the bivouac of the guard which encircled the 
house occupied by Napoleon, when he heard somebody call out, ‘ Where 
is the Russian prisoner?’ It was the French General-aide-de-camp 
Flahaut. He very politely requested him to return to Napoleon, who, 
loading his prisoner with compliments, thus began his interrogatory : 

*** What is the strength of the Russian guards and army? Where is 
the Emperor and generals?’ naming many of them. 

“To all his questions he received one and the same answer: ‘I don’t 
know.’ 
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“*T had promised myself the pleasure,’ continued Napoleon, ‘ of con- 
versing with you on several matters, but your answer, ‘I don’t know,’ 
hinders me. Why does your Emperor every where employ his own ex- 
cellent troops, and not the Germans, whom I could annihilate in half 
an hour, while I have been fighting with you for a whole day ?’ 

*** You ask me about the position of our army: that is a secret. To 
us the will of the Emperor is sacred, send us where he may. A gallant 
soldier says every thing that comes uppermost. Our oath to our Empe- 
ror and country forbids that.’ 

“‘Here Napoleon, displaying an intercepted order from Blucher to 
Olsoofief, desiring him on no account to retire from Champaubert, ex- 
claimed, ‘ ‘There is your drunkard Blucher! Did he know I was here? 
Where I am, there are a hundred thousand more.’ Poltoratsky still 
continuing his answers in the negative on the state of the army, was for 
the second time sent out of the room. Napoleon ordered him to be 
conveyed to Paris, and to be strictly watched.” 


We extract a passage relative to the influence of Napoleon’s 
presence. The same however might have been said of that sin- 
gularly gallant warrior, Lasnes, not only courageous himself but 
the cause of courage in others. 


* They who never witnessed a combat, which Napoleon personally 
commanded and directed, can have but a faint idea of the magical effect 
produced by his presence on the spirit of a fight. The moment he ap- 
peared, the cavalry attacked with greater boldness and rapidity,—the 
skirmishers fell back, and gave place to deep columns of infantry,—the 
batteries were reinforced, and the fire became heavier,—Aide-de-camps 
galloped about in all directions,—and the air resounded with the cries 
of ‘En avant! Vive l’Empereur !’” 

We often read of the’kind of mental paralysis to which Napo- 
leon was subject when his favourite objects were at apy time 
frustrated by severe defeat. ‘The same, more than once in the 
volume before us, as the reader will find, appears to have been 
the case with Blucher also, and is, in truth, not unusual with all 
men of sanguine temperament after sudden and complete disap- 
pointment of a favourite scheme. ‘The following anecdote of 
the Prussian Field-Marshal on this occasion recalls Charles I. at 
Naseby. 

* Total defeat now appeared to Blucher to be inevitable. His mighty 
heart shuddered at the thought, that not only himself but Prince Au- 
gustus and the whole corps were on the point of being made prisoners. 
He now sought death, and stood in front of the squares in the thickest 
of the fire. ‘If you should be killed here,’ said his favourite aide-de- 
camp, Nostiz, to him ; ‘ do you really think that history will praise you 
for it?’ ‘The Field Marshal now turned his horse’s bead, and seeing 
the chief of bis staff, Gneisenau, said to him, ‘If I do not perish to-« 


day, then am I destined to live long: I still hope to be able to repair 
all,’” 
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To readers in general, and more especially military men, we 
strongly recommend this volume, as a plain, clear, and soldier- 
like narrative, authentic in its views and statements, and satisfac- 
tory and interesting in its details. Much of the information it 
contains cannot, for the reasons we assigned in the outset of this 
article, be obtained with the same precision from any other 
sources; read with the work of Van Ense, and Lord London- 
derry’s narrative, it forms a third volume of equal official value. 
The work too is from its nature a rarity, as one of the first in- 
stances of anything approaching to political subjects being 
printed in Petersburg :—a fact that speaks highly for the libe- 
rality of the Emperor Nicholas, 

We mean speedily to return to the subject of the campaign of 
1813 and 1814, and of the characters that distinguished them- 
selves in war and diplomacy at that period. But we cannot lay 
down the pen without a protest against M. Danilefsky’s intimations 
that the minister of England stood rebuked before his Emperor, 
and that the plan of the campaign was that monarch’s unassisted 
work; for such his book implies. 

The British minister’s object was to serve his own country 
first, and carry his Cabinet’s resolves into effect. The deposition 
of Napoleon was of different importance to the interests of the 
different Allied Powers, though not perhaps to their feelings ; and 
the English secretary, we happen to know, had stood more than 
once before his own and other sovereigns in displeasure, as cour- 
teous and calm, but as inflexible, as he certainly proved on like 
occasions to Alexander. For the merits of the campaign we 
may recall Moreau and Jomini for France; Blucher and still 
more Gneisenau for Prussia; Austria has spoken for herself. 
England has more claims on our notice. Her commissioners 
were selected for their peculiar qualities ;—Cathcart, cool and de- 
cided; Wilson, active, ardent, and enterprizing to a fault. Lowe, 
a finished soldier and writer; a man of details,—whose genius 
embraced and elucidated all: who could judge to a nicety every 
minutiz, and the bearing of each upon the general scheme. Fi- 
nally, Stewart, who divided with the Earl of Uxbridge himself 
the suffrages of his nation as a cavalry officer: less impetuous, 
but full as determined and daring; as simple in outlines of ser- 
vice as Lowe was complicated; with an intrepidity that was 
never shaken nor surprised, and a military conduct that had never 
failed in the execution of any service entrusted to him. With all 
these men, and they were repeatedly consulted, Alexander must 
be satisfied to share the glories claimed for him, 
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Art. VII.—Proclamation of the Governor-General of India. 
Calcutta, 1838. 


THE publication, since the appearance of our last Number, of 
the Parliamentary papers relative to the great Eastern question 
and the conduct of Russia especially, both as regards her con- 
junction with Persia and the course she has pursued towards 
Great Britain in consequence, seems to have taken the British 
public altogether by surprise. No one fixed, general opinion 
appears to prevail, either as regards the rights of the question be- 
tween Persia and Affghanistan, which is little understood, or the 
degree of faith to be placed now and hereafter in the professions, 
as separate from the practices, of the Court of St. Petersburg. 
This point is even less intelligible than the former; and with 
good reason; for loudly as the public press of this country had 
called the attention of the British government to the covert pro- 
ceedings of Russian intrigue; and positively as they, and the na- 
tion, had been assured, from the best authority, that there was no 
reason whatever for any apprehension on the subject, no one be- 
yond the mysterious pale of that improved diplomacy which, like 
all other blessings of recent reform, pursues its simple and 
straightforward course by increasing mystifications and multiply- 
ing complexity, could for a moment have entertained a suspicion 
that the truth of their conjectures lay very near the surface, and 
required some dexterity to shroud it effectually from their sight. 
That such has been the case is now unquestionable; and the 
Parliamentary correspondence alluded to in the outset will satisfy 
any reader on this point, though it is little satisfactory on any 
other. 

It is not our intention to deal in large quotations from the 
mass of developments these papers present; yet much may be 
necessary. But when so many as fifty-seven printed sheets 
afford irrefragable evidence of craft, ambition, and deceit in the 
conduct of the agents of a great European power towards a na- 
tion with which its government professes the strongest desire to 
cultivate the relations of peace and amity, siuce all this manceu- 
vering has been exerted upon a single one, out of several rela- 
tions, the uninitiated may be tempted to ask, what security is 
there on any other head ? 

To this but one answer can present itself: viz. that there is no 
security whatever from without; and that the best from within 
can be found only in the jealousy of the British nation hence- 
forth, and in the vigilance of its ministers against Russian 
intrigue. 


Although politically opposed to the present ministry, and 
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doubting, in our ignorance, both the wisdom and the candour of 
steadily denying facts so obvious and undeniable (we should have 
imagined,) as that of exposed Russian intrigues, we are bound to 
give the Right Hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs every credit 
for the steps he has taken to obtain explanations. That these 
steps have checked ‘the course of those intrigues, by bringing 
them before the eyes of rulers and of nations in a manner and 
with a distinctness that admitted neither subterfuge nor palliation, 
is a proof that the guardian of the country has not been negligent 
of her interest and his own duties. That the explanations in 
question have been satisfactory to the British government we are 
extremely glad to hear: and should have been still more glad to 
feel that they had satisfied any one else. 

From the pains taken in our last notice of the subject to show 
the antagonisms existing between the different constituent por- 
tions of the Russian nation and government, our readers will not 
have been surprised to find that the system of counteraction there 
has been called into full activity; and they will therefore the 
more readily understand the difficulties entailed, first, on that 
sovereign as respects his ministers; and next, upon the British 
government, which is compelled to treat with the two as a single 
power. 

Modern history affords examples enough, and we have recently 
instanced a very particular case, in the reign of George IL., that 
the disavowal by a sovereign of the acts of his ministers is a suffi- 
cient atonement to a foreign power—for attempts against its 
peace, its possessions, and independence. This then is a prece- 
dent which cannot be departed from in the case before us. The 
English ministers are bound to abide it, so long as no absolute 
deceit is apparent in the conduct of the party recanting. The 
course pursued by Nicholas towards the parties engaged in the 
nefarious intrigue may or may not be satisfactory to the aggrieved; 
but so long as the individuals transgressing are uot openly coun- 
tenanced by their monarch, but on the contrary stand virtually, if 
not actually, reprimanded and disgraced, England must acqui- 
esce in the reparation offered; though she retains the right to 
consider the past as a matter of grievance if the future should in 
any shape correspond with it. 

Since then the vigilance of the English minister is alarmed, 
and a tangible ground for jealousy obtained, it is clear that we 
have a right to view with suspicion any proceeding that tends to 
strengthen the latter, and to hold ourselves prepared to support 
the former, should any necessity arise from the complexion of 
circumstances present or future. 

The considerations on this head consequently reduce themselves 
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to this: that we have taken the least apology that could be of- 
fered, because we were bound by precedents, and the spirit of 
the law of nations, to be satisfied with it: but that we are bound 
by the far stronger law of self preservation to watch narrowly the 
sequel, and by every means prevent it from doing us farther in- 
ury. 

' But in order to do both with effect it is necessary to examine 
in some little detail the facts of the past as well as of the pre- 
sent: and for the former at least there exists the greater necessity, 
since it involves two points, essentially distinct, but which by their 
conjunction have materially complicated the question, and effec- 
tually militated against a just apprehension of it: producing the 
difficulty of comprehension to which we alluded at the outset of 
this article. 

The first point is; whether Persia was justifiable or not in the 
invasion of Affghanistan? ‘This question includes the right and 
mode of British interference, 

The second point is, how far Russia was justifiable in the 
course pursued by her agents. 

For the last century at least, Khorassan has not formed an in- 
tegral part of the Persian empire, but remained generally faithful 
to the House of its conqueror, Nadir Shah, though his dynasty 
had been superseded in Persia itself by the Kajar or the Zend. 
There was however a claim of subjection on the part of Persia, 
and this was acknowledged by occasional payments of money from 
the ruler of Herat ; chiefly effected, it is true, through the instru- 
mentality of force, strictly according with Asiatic precedent. 

These pecuniary supplies might not, certainly, be sufficient in 
themselves to establish the existence of subjection, inasmuch as 
they were made only with the greatest reluctance ; a feeling no- 
where unusual under such or any other circumstances: neverthe- 
less it cannot be qualified otherwise than as a tribute, from the 
simple fact, which we divest of immaterial accompaniments ; viz. 
that after bearing the simple title of Meerza, or Prince, like his 
predecessors, it was only in 1837, that the ruler of Herat—and 
this, be it observed, in no extremity of danger—offered to pay a 
yearly tribute to the Shah, and assist him with troops, as a vassal, 
with other conditions not bearing immediately on this head, if 
only the Shah of Persia would recognize his independence beyond 
these points: that is, by admitting him, Kamran, to the style and 
title of Shah and abstaining from interference with his govern- 
ment: and this proposition was made through the British Mini- 
ster, Mr. (now Sir John) Mac Neill. 

The question of rights thus simply disposed of, by the admis- 
sion of the party chiefly concerned, we now only instance, in 
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proof of our assertion on a former occasion upon the subject 
(F.Q.R. 43), that Persia was the party aggrieved, the fact that 
Kamran had taken advantage of the disorders in that kingdom on 
the death of the late Shah to enter it and carry off twelve thou- 
sand persons whom he sold for slaves, at the same time compelling 
the chief of Khain, the Shah’s subject, to pay tribute. We give 
the extracts establishing these two points, from Mr. Ellis’s letter. 


‘* Tehran, April 17, 1836. 

** T had an audience of the Shab this day. 

“€ His Majesty observed that the strongest considerations of duty, both 
as a king and a Mussulman, required him to proceed himself to Kho- 
rassan; that Kamran Meerza, and the Affghans under his authority, had 
penetrated from Seistan into Khorassan, had carried away twelve tHiou- 
sand persons, whom they had sold as slaves, and had compelled the Chief 
of Khain, his subject, to send tribute to Kamran Meerza; that the 
Chiefs of Khain and Khaf, both towns in Khorassan, had sent agents to 
say, that they must, unless immediately supported by the Shah, submit 
to Kamran; and that under these circumstances, he was bound to post- 
pone all other objects. I observed that however pressing these conside- 
rations might be, the chastisement of the Affghans and Turcomans 
might be effected by his Majesty’s servants, while the settlement of the 
revenue in the other provinces could never be so efficaciously made as 
by himself in person.” 

The right of the Shah to avenge his own cause against his 
vassal is undeniable ; and our second extract will show that such 
was the view taken by Mr. Macneill as well as by his predecessor 
Mr. Ellis. 

“ Tehran, February 24, 1837. 

** I have the honour to transmit a copy of a letter I have just received 
from the Government of India. I hope that it will be unnecessary for 
me to have recourse to the measures proposed by the Governor-General 
for the purpose of marking the friendly feelings of the British Govern- 
ment towards the Affghans ; for I hope that the Shah will not undertake 
an expedition against Herat this year; but were it otherwise, I very 
much fear that any remonstrances I could offer would be insufficient to 
deter the Shah from prosecuting what he regards as a just war. 

“ Putting aside the claims of Persia to the sovereignty of Herat, and 
regarding the question as one between two independent sovereigns, I am 
. inclined to believe that the Government of Herat will be found to have 
been the aggressor. 

“On the death of Abbas Meerza, when the present Shah returned 
from his unsuccessful expedition against Herat, negociations were entered 
into, which terminated in the conclusion of an agreement for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities between the parties and the demarcation of a line of 
boundary. From that time up to the present moment, Persia has com- 
mitted no act of hostility against the Affgbans; but on the death of the 
late Shah, the Government of Herat made predatory incursions into the 
Persian territories, in concert with the Turcomans and Hazarehs, and 
captured the subjects of Persia, for the purpose of selling them as slaves. 
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This system of warfare has from that time been carried on without inter- 
mission by the Affghans of Herat, and Persia has not retaliated these 
acts of aggression by any hostile measure, unless the public annuncia- 
tion of its intention to attack Herat should be regarded as such. 

** Under these circumstances, there cannot, I think, be a doubt that 
the Shah is fully justified in making war on Prince Kamran: and though 
the capture of Herat by Persia would certainly be an evil of great mag- 
nitude, we could not wonder if the Shah were to disregard our remon- 
strances, and to assert his right to make war on an enemy who has given 
him the greatest provocation, and whom he may regard himself as bound in 
duty to his subjects to punish, or evento put down. I therefore doubt whe- 
ther the measures proposed by the Government of India would have the 
desired effect. 1 am disposed to believe that if the Shah found circum- 
stances favourable to the success of an expedition against Herat this 
year, it would be necessary to resort to much stronger measures, before 
he would be induced to desist from the undertaking; and I am not 
quite satisfied, whether it would be advisable to produce the alienation 
which must result from the measures proposed, unless we are prepared 
to go further and to insure success, by convincing the Persian Govern- 
ment that we are prepared to act as well as to threaten. 

* At the same time I am convinced that the Shah would act more 
prudently and wisely, if he were to seek to remove by negociation the 
evils of which he complains ; and I have already found an opportunity of 
offering to Persia the good offices of this legation, without formally ten- 
dering them. 

** No disposition has yet been evinced to seek our mediation with 
Herat ; and I have'continued to refrain from making the relations of 
Persia with that Principality a subject of discussion ; but in answer to 
some observations of the Prime Minister, I informed him some time ago 
that the Ninth Article of the Treaty of Tehran forbade England to 
afford any assistance to Persia, so long as she might be at war with the 
Affghans ; and that before any assistance could be given, whether in the 
supply of arms or otherwise, either the Article in question must be got 
rid of, or peace must be concluded with Herat.” 


There was evidently no denying the right possessed by Persia 
and her sovereign to chastise his refractory subject, and even if 
deemed necessary to dispossess him of a power he had so fla- 
grantly abused, as well as of the means of maintaining that 
power: namely, the occupation of Herat. Not content with 
the violence he had offered to his paramount authority, Prince 
Kamran assumed the style of Shah in his letter to his Persian 
superior himself, and even that of Asylum of the Faith, as an 
independent prince, though Dost Mahommed admitted the 
Shah’s superiority over that country. Mr. Macneill was dis- 
tinctly told by the prince ’s envoy that his master did not mean to 
relinquish that title.* 





* Yet to obtain the government he had gone originally to Tehran, and received, as 
a vassal, the Firmann of appointment from the late Shah. 


~ 
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We do not imagine that any of our readers can hesitate as to 
the tendency of the course stated in the following extract :— 


** After having communicated with Futteh Mahommed Khan, the En- 
voy from Herat, who called upon me here, I found that while the Vizier’s 
(of Kamran) letter to the Ausef (Persian negociator), was written in a 
strain of submission, Kamran Shah of Herat, in his letter to the Shah 
of Persia, had preserved the style and title of an independent Sovereign. 
Though he addressed the Shah with deference and respect, he did not 
address his Persian Majesty as his Sovereign, and his signet bore the in- 
scription, which has been used for several generations by the royal 
family of the Affghans, describing him as ‘Shah dor Doraun.’ The 
Envoy also informed me that there was no intention on the part of the 
Herat Government to relinquish its independence, that Kamran would 
not agree to renounce the title of Shab, or to coin the money, or to have 
prayers read in the name of Mahommed Shah ; and that even if Kamran 
had been disposed to accede to these terms, he did not dare to propose 
them to the Afghan nobles. 


We are fully aware it may be argued that in the nature of 
Asiatic governments there is an essential difference from those, of 
Europe; and that the power which gives right where none existed 
without it is so fluctuating and so frequent i in the former as to in- 
troduce a wide distinction of usages between Europe and Asia. 
But this is the utmost that can be said in favour of the principle, 
or rather, the practice of subverting allegiance; and it falls mani- 
festly short of its object. ‘The Power that substitutes itself for 
Right must be effective and actual; that is to say, must have 
already wrought its own aim before it can be acknowledged, or 
even admitted : it must be sovereign de facto at least, and the 
proposition made by Kamran to the Shah was an admission against 
his own claim. Even in legislating for Asia therefore, Europe 
cannot act on a principle which is neither European nor Asiatic. 
Kamran had also, in 1835, broken all the stipulations made with 
the former Shah as Mr. Ellis’s letter shows. 

The point of right thus established, that of expediency fol- 
lows: and heuce arises the question of English interference—the 
second portion. of our inquiry. 

It is singular that from 1833 to the time we are now consider- 
ing, sufficient stress was not laid by our ministers on the import- 
ance of Herat to our Indian power, though at the first named 
period Mohammed Meerza, now Shah of Persia, laid siege to 
that fortress unsuccessfully. In 1837, however, Mr. Macneill 
saw the value of that post; and then, when another expedition 
was preparing against it, 

‘It soon became sufficiently evident that the real question at issue be- 
tween the parties was the sovereignty of Herat, which the Shah of Persia 
claimed for himself, but which Kamran Shah was not prepared to re- 
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linquish ; and this appeared to me to be precisely the question in which 
the British Government was most interested. I regarded it as of the 
utmost importance to our security in India that Herat should not become 
dependant on Persia, in such a manner that it-should follow the fate of 
this country or become available to any power which might obtain a 
control over the councils of the Shah. I therefore not only could not 
advise the Herat envoy to concede this point, but I considered it my 
duty to say that if this concession should be made, and the relations of 
Shah Kamran and the people of Herat to the Shah of Persia should thus 
become those of subjects to a sovereign, I could take no further part in 
the negociation. 

“T had been instructed by the Government of India to dissuade 
the Shah from undertaking another expedition against Herat; and 
to inform His Majesty that to prosecute this war might diminish the 
cordiality which had so long subsisted between England and Persia. In 
my Despatch of the 24th of February, I expressed an opinion that the 
war which the Shah was prosecuting against Herat was a just war; and 
I ventured to question the advantage, under such circumstances, of en- 
deavouring, by implied threats, to dissuade him from renewing it; but 
when the Herat Government offered terms so very advantageous, that I 
felt convinced Persia could not, by the conquest of the place, have 
gained so much in strength and security, it appeared to me that the war 
had from that moment become, on the part of Persia, an unjust war ; 
and that, having been requested by the Persian Government to take a 
part in the negotiation, while the Herat Envoy had placed himself en- 
tirely in my hands, I could no longer with advantage maintain the re- 
serve I had hitherto thought it advisable to maintain in regard to this 
question. I therefore determined to take this opportunity of making a 
stand ; and toremove every excuse for mutual distrust, I ventured to en- 
gage, on the part of the British Government, that it would use its en- 
deavours to get the terms fulfilled by both parties. While I was 
determined to maintain, at all hazards, the principle of the indepen- 
dence of Herat, I did not object to the concessions which were 
voluntarily made by Shah Kamran; because, so long as the Persian 
Government was precluded from interfering in the internal affairs 
of Herat, and marching troops into that country, Herat would forma 
barrier against the further advance of Persia in that direction, and 
one, too, which by an engagement to look to the faithful observance 
of the proposed arrangements, we should have acquired the right of as- 
sisting to guard. 

“The pretensions of Persia to the sovereignity of Affghanistan 
appeared to me to be such as we were neither called upon by a 
sense of justice, nor permitted by a due regard to our own security, to 
sanction or allow. I thought I could show, from our treaty with Persia, 
that the Affghans were looked upon by the Persian Government itself, 
at the time when that treaty was signed, as an independent nation ; while 
the fact of our having concluded a treaty of defensive alliance with their 
sovereign, in 1809, precluded the possibility,so long as they preserved 
their actual independence, of our being called upon to acknowledge them 
to be subjects of Persia.” 
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“In my letter recommending the Persian Government to accept the 
terms offered by the Herat Envoy, I had stated my fears, that if these 
terms were rejected, and troops were sent against Herat, the British 
Government might suspect that Persia had in view, in prosecuting the 
war, other objects than those which she had avowed. His Excellency 
refers to the perfect union of the nations as an answer to this statement. 
In my reply, I have thought it necessary to point out to him that the 
course pursued by the Government of the present Shah has not been 
that which was best calculated to secure to Persia the advantages of that 
perfect confidence in her views and intentions which she expects the 
British Government to feel ; and I have endeavoured to make his Excel- 
lency perceive, that if Persia is deterred by fear of others from rendering 
justice or evincing her friendship to England, such a state of things must 
effectually destroy all confidence in her policy, especially as the increasing 
disorganization and weakness of the Government must tend to increase 
the evil. 

“I think it possible that this discussion may, for a time, produce some 
unpleasant feeling on the part of the Shah and his Minister towards 
myself.” 


We extract, for the sake of further illustration, the most mate- 
rial points of “ certain propositions submitted to the Persian Go- 
vernment by Futteh Mahommed Khan, Agent from the Govern- 
ment of Herat.” 


“« Ist Point.—There is to be a cessation of war and of marauding ; 
the capture and sale of prisoners are to be utterly abolished. 

** 2nd Point.—Should the King of Kings intend to undertake a mili- 
tary expedition against Toorkistan, and should he require troops from 
Shah Kamran, the latter is to supply troops to the extent of his ability, 
and they shall accompany the Governor of Khorassan on any expedition 
against Toorkistan. Should troops be required on the frontiers of Azer- 
bijan, Shah Kamran shall furnish them in such number as may at the 
time be practicable, and shall not withhold them. 

‘* 3rd Point.—A sum of money in the shape of tribute shall be paid 
annually, at the festival of Noorooz, to the Persian Government. 

“‘ T engage for the performance of the foregoing stipulations on the 
part of my master Shah Kamran, on condition that the following en- 
gagements shall be agreed to. 

“ Ist Point.—The King of Kings of Persia shall consider Shah 
Kamran as his brother, and treat him with regard. 

“ 2nd Point.—The Ministers of the King of Kings of Persia shall not 
interfere in any manner whatever in the succession of the posterity of 
Shah Kamran. Whichever of the descendants of Shah Kamran shall 
succeed him in his government and titles, and shall fulfil the engage- 
ments that have been here contracted, it is stipulated on the part of the 
King of Kings of Persia that these engagements shall continue in full 
force, and shall not undergo any alteration. 

3rd Point.—Troops are not to be sent into the territories in the 
possession of Shah Kamran ; war and marauding are to cease ; and the 
capture and sale of prisoners are to be entirely abolished. The Govern- 
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ment of the King of Kings of Persia is not to interfere in any manner 
whatever in the internal affairs of the territories in the possession of 
Shah Kamran; and to enable the Government of Herat to fulfil its en- 
gagements, the internal management of these territories is to be entirely 
under the control of the Government of Herat. 

‘*4th Point.—The English Government shall be mediators between 
the Persian and Herat Governments ; and if there should be any infrac- 
tion of these engagements by either party, it shall employ every exertion 
to obtain their fulfilment. 


The view taken by our Envoy, Mac Neill, of these propositions 
will appear by the following extract from a letter to the Persian 
Prime Minister. 


“* Your Excellency will observe that in this document all the engage- 
ments which imply exertion or expense, or concession, are those which 
the Herat Government will be called upon to fulfil; and that the engage- 
ments which the Persian Government is here called upon to enter into, 
bind his Persian Majesty only to forbear from interfering in the internal 
affairs of Herat, but do not make it necessary to spend one farthing of 
money, or to make any exertion of any kind. That on the other hand 
the Herat Government engages to give hostages, of which one is to be 
a son of Shah Kamran, and the others are to be relations of his Vizier 
and his brother,—that it further engages to give Peeshkush,—to furnish 
troops when required—to protect merchants—and, what is most import- 
ant, to restrain all persons under its controul from plunder and from the 
capture and sale of slaves. For the due performance of these engage- 
ments the Persian Government will have not only the solemn pledge of 
the Herat Government, but also the assurance that the British Govern- 
ment will use its best endeavours to get them carried into effect. As 
your Excellency entirely doubted the sincerity of the Herat Government, 
you will no doubt fully appreciate this part of the arrangement. 

* Let his Persian Majesty’s Ministers themselves decide whether it is 
more advantageous to the interests of Persia to conclude this arrange- 
ment, which secures advantages so great and so obvious, or to undertake 
military operations against Herat, which are disapproved by the British 
and other friendly Governments, and which cannot fail to entail an im- 
mense expense on this Government, and to exhaust its military resources, 
while the result must still be doubtful. Whether it is better to accept 
terms so honourable to his Persian Majesty, or to drive the people of 
Herat to the necessity of making a determined resistance, and thus in- 
curring the hazard of failure, and the evils (may God avert them) which 
must follow such a misfortune. It is also worthy of your Excellency’s 
wisdom and knowledge of affairs to consider whether, even in the event 
of success against Herat, the Persian Government could derive from the 
capture of that place, advantages so great and permanent as it may 
secure to itself by accepting the present proposals, coupled as they are 
with the mediation of the British Government.” 


From the Persian minister's answer to the above-mentioned 
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propositions we take the following passages, which seem to us 
perfectly reasonable, and involve all the material considerations 
of the point at issue, 


“Throughout the propositions of Futteh Mahommed Khan, the 
designation applied to Prince Kamran, is Kamran Shah. This is pre- 
cisely the point which is the cause of the movement of troops, that 
these pretensions may be destroyed. Two kings cannot dwell in one 
kingdom. The title of Feridoon Meerza, the Governor-General of 
Fars, which is ten times as large as Herat, is Ameerzadeh, son of a 
prince, (not prince). This phrase conveys the impression of disobe- 
dience and refractoriness, and the remedy is to cease to employ such 
expressions. 

‘Third point.—That tribute shall be paid annually at the Noorooz. He 
who is obedient must of course pay tribute and taxes; he must read the 
Khootbeh (prayers which imply royalty), and strike the coin in the 
name of the king, the Asylum of the Faith (king of Persia); and he 
must, at all times, and on all occasions, acknowledge his obedience and 
subjection; and he must avoid the inconsistency of endeavouring to 
form a treaty as if Persia and Herat were two separate kingdoms. 

“In regard to the first proposition of the engagements by Persia, that 
the King of Kings of Iran shall treat Prince Kamran as his brother.— 
The treatment of the King, the Asylum of the Faith, to Feridoon 
Meerza, (the King of Persia’s brother) is that of master to his servant. 
Let Prince Kamran be like Feridoon Meerza, for higher expectations 
would be presumptuous. It might indeed be proposed that he should 
be treated with more favour than His Majesty's brother ; but no one 
can presume to aspire to be regarded as brother to the King of Kings ; 
for all are the devoted servants of the great King. 

“In regard to the second proposition (of the engagements by Persia) 
after the acknowledgment of obedience, and the payment of the taxes, 
the Ministers of the Persian Government will not interfere in the affairs 
of Herat, and any deviation from this course will be contrary to royal 
justice ; but if otherwise, beyond a doubt changes and alterations will 
be introduced, and the severest punishments will be inflicted on the 
people of that country. 

“In regard to the third proposition; why should military expedi- 
tions be undertaken against a country which has acknowledged its sub- 
jection? Troops are sent against the rebellious and refractory—not the 
submissive and obedient. Who would seek to inflict evil on his own 
dominions ? 

“In regard to the fourth proposition,—the British Government, from 
the friendship subsisting between both States, is always listened to, 
whenever it gives counsel beneficial to Persia and its provinces. After 
the acknowledgment of subjection by the people of Herat, and the per- 
formance of service, then whatever the British Government recommends, 
shall be without doubt assented to. 

“« The language which Futteh Mahommed Khan held to Your Excel- 
lency, varied exceedingly from the letters which Yar Mahommed Khan 
(Vizier of Herat), addressed to the Ausef-ud-Dowleh, and which Your 
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Excellency has perused and taken a copy of ; the propositions have no 
connection with that document ; therefore no confidence is to be placed 
in the declarations of Futteh Mahommed Khan; and if any discussions 
were to take place, no reliance could be held in his assertions.” 


This discrepancy between the language held by two negoci- 
ators from the same sovereign might well create suspicions and 
distrust in the Persian prime-minister; and further ground for 
these doubts is afforded, as appears from the next extract. 


“Your letter, written with the pen of friendship, has reached me: 
and I have perfectly understood the contents. I was in expectation of 
the arrival of intelligence from his Excellency, the Ausef-ud-Dowleh, 
that might iaform you of the real state of things. On the day of the 
arrival of the agent from Herat, 1 despatched a messenger in haste, in 
order that if the Rulers of Herat had any serious intention of submis- 
sion, the Ausef-ud-Dowleh should desist from military expeditions, and 
from the expenditure of large sums of money. Yesterday, letters ar- 
rived from the Ausef-ud-Dowleh to the Master of the Ceremonies, 
demanding that troops and money should be sent to enable him to 
proceed against Herat. Since the Ausef-ud-Dowleh has made these 
demands, it is evident that he has lost all hopes of their submission, 
because on various occasions they have attempted similar deceptions by 
promising obedience ; and then, when opportunity offered, they did not 
desist from taking prisoners, and undertaking military expeditions against 
Khain, Seistan, Furrah, and other places; and also from giving access 
to the marauding incursions of the Turcomans into Khorassan, so that 
those frontiers are deprived of all tranquillity, as your Excellency per- 
ceived the day before yesterday, from the letters of learned and holy 
men in Khorassan. Similar representations are. sent here in great 
numbers ; but the detail of them would be useless. In short the affair 
is in this situation—the man considers himself an independent sove- 
reign; he refuses to make submission, and does not desist from vio- 
lence. Such being the circumstances, what is the duty of the Ministers 
of this State? Is the protection of the subject, the repose of the poor 
and wretched, the duty of royalty, or not? Could any monarch in your 
own country, tolerate such disorders in his dominions from a place like 
Herat, which usually has been the Capital of the heir to the throne of 
Persia ? 

** At the conclusion of your letter there are some remarks about 
alarm. I am in great astonishment at this declaration, considering the 
distance of four months’ journey, and the great friendship between the 
two States, which, during this length of time, has never been inter- 
rupted by a hair’s breadth on either side. What cause is there for 
alarm, or for these remote speculations which have never entered into 
the mind of any one, nor ever will? Finally, as your Excellency is a 
sincere well-wisher of both States, I have given you this trouble.” 


With every disposition to question the good faith of Persian 
negociations at all times, here are statements distinctly and for- 
mally made by the Prime Minister of a sovereign, that a course 
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of insecurity and deception is pursued by a subject Prince towards 
his superior, and the allegation so far as we can see remains un- 
contradicted. We are bound then to receive it as true; and need 
only ask, what security the Persian Government could look for 
as to the faith of Kamran? and, whether, as an independent 
power, they had not the right to punish a “refractory” aim at 
independence on his part. ‘To deny the last is to place Persia in 
tutelage: and as to the former question, Persia could scarcely 
acquiesce in the guarantee of Britain when the British nego- 
ciator had declared his resolution “ to maintain at all hazards the 
independence of Herat”—against its acknowledged sovereign. 

We are now considering the case simply between Persia and 
Herat; and, in strict reasoning, could Persia, we ask, have sub- 
mitted to such terms, so declared, without becoming virtually the 
vassal of England? 

We find from these parliamentary papers that, except Kamran, 
all the chiefs of Affghanistan acknowledge their subjection to 
Persia ; yet the British envoy “ thinks he can show” that in spite of 
their own declarations and feelings they are absolutely independ- 
ent, because they are virtually so: for this alone can be the mean- 
ing of the word actual, applied by him to men who confessed a 
nominal subjection. The treaty of 1809 could, we submit, be 
looked at, under this very material consideration, only as a case 
of guasi independence: or one which, at best, had ceased to exist. 

We must repeat that, setting aside for the moment the interests 
of England, and viewing the question simply as between Persia 
and Herat, the former had a right to take ultimate measures if 
she deemed it necessary: for though the treaty concluded by Sir 
H. Jones in 1809 with Persia contemplated war between her and 
the Affghans, or between these and British India, yet these were 
cases of de facto, not de jure independence on the part of Aff- 
ghanistan; nor is any allusion made to this distinction in the 
treaty itself. The treaty concluded between Mr. Elphinstone 
and Shah Soojah at nearly the same period provides for the 
defence of India against France and Persia by Affghan aid, and 
thus comes nearer to the point. But as the advance was to be 
made THROUGH AFFGHANISTAN, it was evidently contemplated 
there would be in the first instance an invasion of the latter coun- 
try by its lord paramount, allied with a foreign force. ‘Thus too 
Afighanistan, de facto independent, though de jure subject, was 
to be assailed in the first instance, and by strangers as well as 
friends, before she could act; and this action to be but defensive. 

But Mr. Mac Neill “thought he could show” that a treaty 
made with a foreign power proves an actual independence! 
When France made a treaty with the Americans against England, 
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did the latter ever dream that it lessened her claim to allegiance ? 
How stands Egypt with Turkey? or is a robbery right because a 
friend helps us? We fear Mr. Mac Neill’s defence would not 
save his client from transportation at the Old Bailey. What 
difference could Persian statesmen find between the subjection of 
Affghanistan to Persia, and the precisely analogous subjection of 
Egypt to Turkey? And yet in the latter case, all Europe insists 
that Mahomet Ali shall Nor pEcLARE himself independent of the 
Porte, while England, a party to this very course, finds her Mi- 
nister in Persia insisting that Kamran sHALL declare himself inde- 
pendent of the Shah, and Great Britain is to support him in 
throwing off his allegiance! Had not the Shah a right to be 
irritated against a policy that was blowing hot and cold from the 
same mouth, in the same moment? Had not he, had not the 
actual rulers of Affghanistan, before their eyes the fateful prece- 
dent of the Marquess of Hastings’s premeditated treachery to 
the Mogul in the case of Oude? (F.Q.R. No. xlv. p. 106, 107) 
carried out too, as it was to the fina lact, by the very Lord Auck- 
land who was (No. xlv. p. 100) disclaiming the act and taking ad- 
vantage of it at the time; and who, with a magnificence of profes- 
sion that has moved already (No. xlv. p. 105, 106) our sincerest 
admiration at his generosity in lavishing words, writes from Simla 
under date of May 15, to Mr. Macnaghten,* as follows :— 

“In any discussion upon the present policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, you may remark that the Governor-General has no appetite for 
wars and conquest; that the boundaries of the Eastern Indian Empire 
have seemed to him to be amply extensive ; and that he would rather 
conquer the jungle with the plough, plant villages where tigers have posses- 
sion, and spread commerce and navigation upon waters which have hitherto 
been barren, than take one inch of territory from his neighbours, or sanc- 
tion the march of armies for the acquisition of kingdoms; yet that he 
feels strong iu military means, and that with an army of one hundred 
thousand men under European officers, in Bengal, and with one hundred 
thousand more, whom he might call to his aid from Madras and Bom- 
bay, he can with ease repel every aggression, and punish every enemy ; 
yet he looks on this army only as a security for peace, and as an instru- 
ment of preserving in their integrity the present territories and the dig- 
nity of the East India Company.”’—Papers laid before the House of 
Commons by her Majesty's Command, No. 4, page 6. 

The “ British policy in India,” as exhibited in this official 
document, is somewhat different certainly from that ‘ exhibited in 
official” acts of his Lordship such as we have just referred to. 
Whether the great Arabian-Night was at the time of penning this 
humourous epistle seeking, as has been insinuated, to share with 








* Policy of the Government of British India as exhibited in Official Documents. 
Allen, 1839. 
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his frieud Runjeet Sing an enviable immortality, by offerings at 
the temple of Amreetsir, we cannot presume to determine; but 
sure we are that in his efforts to obtain 


“the Amreeta cup of immortality” 


his Lordship has as little hesitation, as his predecessors in Indian 
fable, in stirring up earth, ocean, and Mount Meru itself, for the 
accomplishment of his lawful desires, 

The question of our envoy’s interference, however, is not 
limited to the Persian view, the abstract right, of this case. It 
was justly held by Mr. Ellis first, and Mr. Mac Neill afterwards, 
a matter of considerable importance to our Indian Government 
and possessions. It might, in the circumstances and under the 
influence which was then swaying Persia to foreign movement, 
have become a serious thorn in the side of the British Govern- 
ment as regarded Central Asia; and viewing the unwarranted 
proceedings and open hostility of the Russian agents to our 
power and influence in the East, the point became one of defence 
against encroachment, resistance to aggression; in fact, of self- 
preservation, But the necessity on our part did not annihilate 
the right of the Persians: it only set it aside for the time, pre- 
venting them from acting upon it to our prejudice, There is a 
wide distinction between. the two ; but it seems to have been lost 
sight of by us; and it has made us, in our own opinion most un- 
justly, hostile to the Shah of Persia, by visiting him with an 
obloquy due only to the insidious ambition of his Russian ad- 
visers. The Shah, we contend, wished to right himself, and 
probably also to efface the disgrace of his former failure before 
Herat; and he embraced this opportunity offered by an alliance 
that appeared calculated to ensure success; though it proved in 
the event most injurious to his aims, by rousing the jealousy first, 
and then the might, of Britain against them. 

It does seem to us not a little extraordinary that so soon as the 
srowing importance of the country of the Affghans became ap- 
parent to ourselves, aud the intentions of the Shah began to 
threaten danger in that quarter, that no care should have been 
taken to form a right of defence by treaty, and to establish the 
security of so formidable an outpost as Herat has now proved to 
be, for our Oriental possessions and commerce. Yet this point, 
which must have been obvious in 1832, and which might surely 
have formed a stipulation in the terms that gave Mohammed 
Shah bis crown in 1835, appears to have escaped notice; not by 
Mr. Ellis certainly, but by those whose duty it was to attend to 
the suggestions offered, and to act upon them. Whether the 
fault lies with our rulers at home or abroad, with the living or 
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with the departed, we shall not now inquire. Years have passed 
since it was made; and, fortunately for England, she has in India 
at this moment a statesman capable of overshadowing any errors 
of any of his predecessors, 

Old men, says the German proverb, talk of what they have 
done ; children of what they are doing, and fools of what they 
are going todo. In which of these categories we are to place 
the Author of the far-famed proclamation of Hindostan is a 
matter of some little delicacy: and we carefully, as the reader 
sees, avoid the subject, inasmuch as his Lordship, notwithstand- 
ing the suspicious researches hinted in our last number, shows 
none of the symptoms supposed, in the East at least, to accom- 
pany the beard of the former, and none of the innocency attri- 
buted in the West to the second classification. That exemplary 
functionary may, itis true, be a “‘ close shaver,” but the fact is by 
no means conspicuously obvious, despite his recent taste for 
edged tools. Having however, and perhaps for the want of a 
sufficient military biographer, heard nothing whatever of late of 
the renowned exploits and adventures of this “ ingenioso hidalgo,” 
we fear that, like his Manchegan prototype, the Oriental “ Cabal- 
lero de la triste figura” must be cutting but a very sorry 
figure, since the gallant army and the grand expedition itself 
broke down in the might of his first, intended, achievement. That 
his vast preparations could have been dispensed with is probable, 
since Captain Wade assures us (Parliamentary Papers, No. 5), 
that had but a single British officer at the right time accom- 
panied “ * the indolent and sensual” Sooja, his (whose !) “ simple 
appearance would have restored him” to the throne. But the 
simple ones, it would seem, did not love simplicity such as this ; 
and of the large force of 25,000 men, raised instead, and at 
the farthest convenient point from the scene of operations, we 
should now reckon as in a dream, were not the expenses yet to 
be paid. 

It cannot, we imagine, fail to strike every reader of these Par- 
liamentary Papers, that though the English agents and ministers 
engaged in or near the scene of negociations felt fully and inti- 
mately the necessity of promptitude, yet that that feeling was 
never acted upon by the competent authorities. For at least two 
years the Shah’s intention was notorious; for at least two years 
the necessity for energy had been pointed out by Mr. Ellis and 
others; if the urgency of the case compelled us to hold Herat 
from its sovereign, and by a cat’s-paw for ourselves, a convention 
to this effect might have been concluded in good time with 


* Notes on the Relations of British India with the Countries west of the Indus. 
Allen and Co., 1839. 
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Kamran, who had the nine points of possession in his favour, 
and the will, power, and capacity to retain it. But alas! there 
was a tenth point, and that was Shah Sooja; in obscurity and 
hopeless difficulty worth all the other nine: and as, besides his 
own folly and weakness, he had become recently the ally of our 
respectable and respected ally Runjeet Sing, at sight with his 
own eyes of this auspicious conjunction, the Governor-General’s 
bowels of compassion were deeply moved: and with reason. 
The ablest of the ‘Barukhzye brothers, Dost Mahommed Khan, 
the ruler of Cabul, is represented by his panegyrists as a cheat, 
liar, and swindler, tolerably well-informed, and extremely affable 
to all who approach him, even those who come only to revile his 
fraud and perfidy, and is used to the bitterest, coarsest epithets. 
He of all the princes in question held longest by the English 
alliance, perhaps as the most profitable: but this complimentary 
preference was nothing compared with the regard of his adver- 
sary Runjeet Sing. The law of libel forbids all biography of 
“the old lion” of the Seikhs; we but remark of his attach- 
ment, that “ it grows by what it feeds on.” In the exile and dis- 
tress of Soojah he had received him as a brother, and sheltered 
him so long as he had any thing to be robbed of. His friend- 
ship for the fugitive prince had slept for years, till it was sud- 
denly revived by the dissensions in Cabul, where something 
might be got by espousing the cause of Soojah. At this crisis 
of the latter’s fortunes Lord Auckland appeared, formed a league 
with the Seikh leader, and in hurrying the alliance to make up 
for lost time, concluded a bad bargain in its worst form, and to 
ensure the safety of Herat agreed to take it from him who had 
defended, in order to give it to him who could ueither win nor 
preserve it—assuring further the tranquillity of Hindostan, by 
agreeing to take the field against every comer in Affghanistan ; 
and confirming the rights of peace and property in this latter coun- 
try by driving all its rulers from their thrones. 

It is, however, even more singular and remarkable that tardy, 
as we have seen reason to conclude, were the final resolves of 
Lord Auckland, they appear to have taken our ministry at home 
by surprise. We are far from desiring to intimate that the Bri- 
tish cabinet had not foreseen and issued their instructions as to 
general results; but the extreme reluctance continually exhibited 
to anything like decided measures; the unwillingness to prepare 
even for any great results; the apparent dread of taking the lead 
in any decisive step; and the consequent inclination to temporize 
and wait until others begin. to act ;—faults inherent, we fear, in 
every medium course, and also partly due, in the case before us, 
to the confessed difficulties of position and doubts of an effective 
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support in any great emergency from either of the two extreme 
parties ;—all these causes, united with an excessive fear of dis- 
turbing the repose of Europe and the world, gave certainly a cha- 
racter of procrastination to the question and checked the energies 
of the negociators on the part of Brita. Of this the opponents 
of our influence were not slow to avail themselves ; and with the 
unblushing effrontery that sustains and consolidates itself when 
there is no fear of detection; with the audacity that rises with 
the opportunities offered, and the presumption that hopes highest 
reward at home from unexampled daring abroad,—acts that, if 
unacceptable, mislead and confound the slower and more safe 
calculations of unperturbed policy, but yet claim notice, and 
almost encouragement for their authors, on other occasions;— 
urged especially by those semi-official, half-acknowledged, half- 
undefined instructions, so frequently written in the bureaus of the 
great Empire, though the formula never appear beyond the pre- 
cincts of the very spot from which they were originated; which 
never pass the desk of the minister who framed them ; ; and which 
memory alone must substitute and supply for the agent, both in 
the letter and the spirit of his acts, for with these the original in- 
structions are rigorously compared on his return ;—against such a 
system, actuated and excited by the selfish vanity, national and 
individual, of every member, however humble, of its Govern- 
mental departments, it was scarcely to be expected that a limited 
and cautious policy could at all prevail. But British negociators 
were confined and cramped; bound to specific rules of thought 
and speech; and had only the powers of reason and argument, 

and the voice of dissuasion, to oppose to the unrestricted assump- 
tions and uncontrolled offers and promises of scheming diplomatic 
adventurers, lavish of temptation to the ignorant triflers of Asia; 
trained to know and use the follies and weaknesses of the peculiar 
courts to which they were accredited; amply supplied with pecu- 
niary means from the resources of their own proper government ; 
and, in some cases at least, not without distinct expectations of 
assistance from their chiefs, both as to arms and men; and all this 
employed to persuade needy and ignorant Asiatic military rulers, 
and, worse even than these, their mercenary courtiers, to a course 
which promised immediate advantage to themselves, their patrons, 
and their followers. 

But had the opponents of these adventurers been armed with 
the full powers which more or less must hereafter be given to 
every mission of importance in our transactions with Eastern 
potentates; had Mr. Mac Neill for instance been able to reply 
peremptorily to the efforts and insinuations made by Russian 
agents to the Court of Persia, that he was willing to conduct this 
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negociation on an amicable footing, but that the first step of hos- 
tile approach towards the outposts of the British frontier in India 
should be considered as an act of hostility against that empire, 
and be promptly treated as such; could he have declared, not 
merely that he would not concede the point of the independence 
of Herat, but that he was resolved to support it; and that his 
powers extended to the effective support of Shah Kamran by aid 
of money, means and supplies of warlike materials and skill, and 
also of men, if necessary in his judgment; could he in fact have 
ordered up a regiment to the aid of the refractory chieftain upon 
occasion, and felt that he could do so, what would have been the 
result? The whole intrigue must have been unmasked, and the 
Emperor would have had either to support the gratuitous and 
unwarranted frauds and misrepresentations of the agents by plung- 
ing at once into a war neither necessary, advantageous, nor con- 
templated ; or else the schemers for Russian universal dominion 
would have stood exposed in the midst of their practices, and to 
the eyes of the very parties they were endeavouring, and so suc- 
cessfully, to delude. 

It may be objected that such a power is too great to be en- 
trusted to individuals; but those employed in the East, and at 
such distances from their own courts, ought to be men of high 
abilities and sound judgment, calm perception, and accurate 
knowledge of position. The amicable or opponent ambassador 
to an Eastern potentate should be in some sort a potentate him- 
self: high bearing, full confidence, and prompt decision are no 
less indispensible for the task, than a careful pre-consideration of 
possible cases and an ample scope allowed him for thought and 
action. The East differs essentially from the West; and the 
despot of the former fears most of all, if not only, the indomitable 
firmness of a spirit strong in itself, and sustained by external 
support. ‘The only successful instances of Oriental diplomacy 
have occurred under circumstances such as we have pointed out. 
Some modification doubtless would be requisite in the outline of 
every such functionary’s duties, but the principle must be adopted ; 
for ignorance and barbarism mistake moderation for fear, and the 
want of full powers in the individual for an indication of weakness 
in his Court, 

We have shown that so far as Persia alone was concerned she 
had a fair and colourable claim over Herat: and that however 
valuable and important might be the independence of this last 
for the security of British India, the Shah was not bound to take 
it into consideration. In fact our own part was, to have been duly 
apprised of the advantages resulting from possession of the for- 
tress and district; and then there would have been time and means 
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for negociating, and for ensuring probably its possession in friendly 
hands, The neglect was obviously on our side; and when the 
Shah, smarting from the discomfiture of his former attempt, and 
burning with vengeance for the outrages committed against his 
kingdom and authority by the chappow or inroad and the cap- 
ture of so large a portion of his subjects by the ruler of Herat, 
was meditating the restoration of that frontier hold to the Persian 
empire, it was obviously but an unfavourable moment, though the 
last that was left us, for an estranged ally, like Britain, to attempt 
to sway his councils: the opportunity too, offered by the dissen- 
sions existing in Affghanistan and the neighbouring provinces, 
aiding his schemes, and Russian agents assisting him openly and 
promptly in his darling object. 

The immobility of the Shah, and the first impressions of the 
Russian minister plenipotentiary, Count Simonich, appear from 
the following extract, transmitted to Lord Palmerston by Mr. 
Milbanke from M. Rodofinikin. 


* | have the honour to inform your Excellency that His Majesty the © 
Shah set out for Khorassan on Sunday last, the 11th of this month. 
Notwithstanding the little success which had attended my previous re- 
presentations with the view of dissuading the King from undertaking an 
expedition against the Prince of Herat, I was willing still to make a 
last attempt. I accordingly presented to His Majesty a note, in which 
I no longer combated the unseasonableness of this campaign; I only 
endeavoured to prove that it would be much more beneficial to his in- 
terests to entrust the command of his troops to one of his brothers, if 
the expedition to Herat was irrevocably determined upon, and to remain 
himself in the Capital, where his presence appeared to me indispensable. 
I dwelt much on the state of his health, on the danger which there 
would be in his exposing himself during the great heats to so fatiguing 
a journey, and | required that at least His Majesty should put off his 
departure until the month of September, in the event of his finding it 
absolutely necessary, from considerations of which I might be ignorant, 
to draw near to the theatre of operations. 1-kuew that if I succeeded in 
keeping the Shah here until autumn, the differences with Kamran 
Meerza might be terminated by means of negotiation. But all my 
efforts were fruitless. The King, being determined to set out, caused 
me to be summoned, and gave me verbally the answer to my note; and 
if His Majesty was not able to convince me of the necessity of making 
war upon Kamran, he at least proved to me that he was immovable in 
his resolution. Being satisfied that all my arguments to detain the King 
would henceforth be ineffectual, and not choosing on the other hand 
that my presence in the camp should be interpreted as if the Imperial 
government favoured the enterprise of the King, I determined not to 
accompany His Majesty, and I flatter myself with the hope that I have 
acted on this occasion in the sense prescribed to me by my instructions, 
and to the entire satisfaction of the Imperial Ministry,” 
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We have certainly only the statements of the Russian minister 
to Persia for the facts, and these, it is true, may not be correctly 
given. But in the first place it is even consonant with general 
experience to suppose the count adhering to his instructions, till 
the determination of the Shah afforded an opening and induce- 
ment for Simonich to intrigue. That he soon obtained secret 
instructions there can be no question. In the second place we can- 
not doubt that the Shah’s resolution was taken, and this too on 
grounds of undeniable right, since our two successive ministers, 
Mr. Ellis and Mr. Mac Neill, had freely admitted the rights of the 
Shah, and the justice of his cause, in the first instance; and if 
Mr. Mac Neill’s opinion was changed subsequently, as it appears 
it was, by the very fair terms offered by Kamran, including, in the 
judgment of the British envoy at least, advantages which Persia 
could not obtain by the reduction of the fortress, still it was for 
the Shah, the confessed paramount lord, to decide on their eligi- 
bility in his own case. England proposed to mediate or gua- 
 rantee the terms to Persia; but England had long before, and 
under other circumstances, agreed, 


“ Art. 7.—In case war takes place between his Persian majesty and 
the Affghans, his Majesty the King of Great Britain shall not take any 
part therein, unless it be at the desire of both parties, to afford his me- 
diation for peace.” 


And though the treaty of 1809 was strictly defensive, and the 
8th article stipulated, 


* It is acknowledged that the intent and meaning of these preliminary 
articles are defensive. And it is likewise agreed, that as long as these 
preliminary articles remain in force, his Majesty the King of Persia shall 
not enter into any engagements inimical to his Britannic Majesty, or preg- 
nant with injury or disadvantage to the British territories in India :”—- 


yet it was by no means easy to convince the Shah that the 
reduction of his tributary was a case like that contemplated in 
this clause ; and even the Russian agents themselves, as appears 
by the treaty framed under their management, with the Sirdars, or 
rulers, of Candahar, had provided for the actual retention of 
Herat in other than Persian hands ; that is to say, in those of the 
lords of that country, with whom the Shah was allying himself. 


“ Draft of treaty made by Kumber Alee Khan, the Persian 
Elchee, with the chiefs of Candahar. 

“ The treaty which I, Kumber Alee (literally, creature of God) have 
made with the respectable Sirdars Kohen Dil, Rehem Dil, and Mehir 
Dil Khan, on the part of his Majesty Mahomed Shah, is as follows : 

“In case the Sirdars should send one of their sons to his Majesty, I 
promise to the Sirdars the following return. 
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“1, That the country of Herat, whether it be taken by the power of 
the servants of the Persian government, or that of the Sirdars, must be 
left to the latter. The Shah should not expect any thing from them in 
return but service, and likewise make no interference of any kind with 
their country or tribe in Affghanistan. 

“2. His Majesty is not to form a connection with the Affghans of 
any description, great or small, and also not to employ them in case of 
any business with the Affghans. His Majesty is to have recourse to the 
Sirdars.” 

The same is stipulated in the treaty concluded between the Shah 
and the Sirdars, written with the Shah’s own hand and subscribed 
by his minister, and also, officially, by Count Simonich: the Sir- 
dars acknowledging allegiance. 


« «It is agreed to—please God we shall so conduct (matters) that it 
shall be an object of envy to all the world.’ 

« I, The Sirdars (of Kandahar) shall not act in opposition (to the 
Shah) and shall not connect themselves with any one else, but shall 
serve truly and faithfully, they shall be friends of the friends of Persia 
and enemies of her enemies, and they shall not hold a friendly inter- 
course with persons who are opposed to (or at enmity with) the Persian 
government ; and they shall not act deceitfully or unfaithfully, and it 
they should so act, this treaty is null and void. 

“ II. We, (the Shah), have given the territory of Kandahar, and the 
territory of Herat with their dependencies to the Sirdars, with the excep- 
tion of Shekkiwan, and the territory beyond it, (towards Persia), and so 
long as they shall not have committed any act of opposition (or hostility) 
these territories shall be in their possession, and in that of their heirs ; and 
if they should commit any act of opposition (or hostility), the cireum- 
stances shall first be communicated to the Sirdars, when if they rectify 
the error (or make reparation) it is well; but if they do not, then the 
shall be dealt with in whatever manner the haughty government (of Per- 
sia) shall consider expedient. 

** III. The Sirdars sball not attack (or invade) any other territor 
without the consent of his majesty the Shah: but if any of the subjects 
(dependents) of Kandahar or Herat, should not submit to their authority 
(or rebel) they are permitted to punish such persons. 

** IV, The Sirdars shall treat the Ryots, and especially the Sheeahs 
with justice and equity, and shall protect them, and shall make no dis- 
tinction between Soonnees and Sheeahs, and shall consider them all true 
believers and followers of the seal of the Prophets—the blessed—and 
they shall not, without cause, subject them to pain or injury, whether 
injury in person or in property. 

«« V. If an enemy should appear from any quarter, and if the Sirdars 
should themselves be unable to repel him, the Shab binds himself (or 
becomes responsible) to supply them (the Sirdars) with troops, artillery, 
and money, to whatever extent may be necessary, and not to withhold 
any description of assistance or support.” 

** IX. A peesh-kush (present or tribute) according to their means 
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shall be sent by them (the Sirdars) yearly, to the presence of the Shah, 
as an evidence of their submission and allegiance, and the Persian 
government shall make no other demand of the Sirdars except service 
(allegiance). 

“ X. The Affghan tribes connected with Kandahar and Herat shall 
be given over to the Sirdars, and no one shall interfere with them, and 
if in time of need troops should be required from them, a small body of 
troops, with an Affghan nobleman, shall be sent to the stirrup of the 
Shab. For the pay and expenses of these troops, the Persian govern- 
ment is responsible, and after the termination of the service, they shall 
be sent back to the Sirdars. 

“ I, who am the minister plenipotentiary of the exalted government 
of Russia, will be guarantee, that neither on the part of his majesty, 
&c. &c. &c. the Shah of Persia, nor on the part of the powerful Sirdars, 
shall there occur any deviation from, or violation of, this entire treaty 
and these engagements.” 


The bearing of this treaty is so simply and clearly pointed out 
by Mr. Mac Neill, that it would be injustice to that able and 
acute minister to omit it here; especially as it expresses con- 
cisely all that might in other hands require larger space to point 
out. 


“* T have the honour to inclose for your lordship's information a trans- 
lation of the treaty which has been concluded and ratified between the 
Shah and the Sirdars of Kandahar, and which Count Simonich has 
guaranteed. It appears to me, however, to be somewhat remarkable, 
that Count Simonich does not guarantee this treaty in the name of his 
government, though he uses his official designation. 

“« IT would further beg leave to observe, that as the Shah engaged un- 
conditionally to put the Sirdars in possession of Herat, (at least, I pre- 
sume, the second article must be so understood), and as Count Simonich 
has made himself responsible to the Sirdars for the fulfilment of the 
engagements contracted by the Shah, he has, in fact, as I understand 
the treaty, engaged to see the Sirdars put in possession of Herat. 

“ The indefinite nature of the engagements contracted by both parties, 
and the very vague manner in which the terms are expressed, even in 
the Persian language, must at all times afford sufficient ground for dif- 
ference and dispute, and therefore for Russian interference. 

Persia engages to defend Kandahar against any enemy that may at- 
tack it, and if the Shah should fail to do so, Count Simonich engages 
to compel him to do so; at least this, I presume, is the meaning of the 
guarantee, if it means anything. 

** ‘The common arrangement of the commercial stipulations of Persia 
and Russia with a principality which is a dependency of Persia, accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty, is not the least remarkable feature of this 
very curious document. It is even doubtful from the construction of 
the sentence in Persian, whether the commercial agent is not to be the 
common agent of the two powers. 

“« Finally, the effect of the treaty would be to raise up a¥powerful 
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principality in Affghanistan, which shall be nominally subject to Persia, 
but which must always look to Russia for protection; which hangs so 
loosely to Persia, that Russia could at any moment, when she might 
desire it, put an end to the connection, and turn against Persia the 
strength with which the Shah proposed to endow the Sirdars. On the 
other hand, Russia could probably at any time make the defence of 
Kandahar a pretext for engaging the Shah of Persia in a quarrel with 
those chiefs whose territories border on Kandahar.” 


We must, from want of space, pass over the details of the ge- 
neral conduct of the agents of Russia in this Persian question; 
the more, as it was but a portion of the system to which our last 
Number so strongly called the attention of the British and Eu- 
ropean public. A concise outline of the proceedings is all we 
can afford. 

The Shah’s army marched for Herat on the 23rd July; and 
when it had reached about half-way; that is to say on the 10th 
of October a subordinate but active and intriguing Russian 
agent, Captain Vicovich, reached the camp. This individual had, 
ON HIS ROUTE, everywhere announced that a large Russian force 
was at Asterabad, to aid the Shah against Herat. No hint of 
his approach had been given by Simonich to Mr. Macneill, and 
the former might even have been ignorant of his journey; but in 
this case it is clear he could have had no communication with Vi- 
covich, and that the latter’s announcements on the route could 
not consequently have proceeded from concert with the Count, 
but from secret directions of his superiors at home. Now as the 
chief of the foreign department, Count Nesselrode, must, or at least 
ought to have been cognizant of Vicovich’s journey, from Peters- 
burgh, and its object, and yet, in vindication of Simonich, he had 
Just before given in reply to Lord Palmerston’s expostulations, the 
letter of Count Simonich to M. Rodofinikin, quoted above : and 
as on a subsequent remonstrance from the British ministry as to the 
conduct of the Russian agents and their intrigues, avowedly for the 
purpose of injuring British influence in Asia, the same minister had 
the hardihood to declare that he was totally ignorant of any such 
proceedings: and this was twelve months after they were in full 
activity ;—taking as we have these salient points, how can Count 
Nesselrode be trusted in future? 

Those who have known Count Nesselrode, know the face of this 
distinguished character to be the undoubted mirror of his mind ; in 
one sense at least, for it never shows anything but the surface; 
and none can have approached him without feeling that, ready 
and prompt as he is in discussions, he meets facts and observations 
rather than suggests them, and though always informed, is always 
prepared for silence. It is difficult to start a subject on which his 
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knowledge is not copious and profound, and impossible to leave 
one without perceiving that he has said no more on it than was 
unavoidable ; that even if lie has given a judgment he has never 
expressed his opinion, and that though his manner is always in- 
different, his perception is astutely vigilant. No man could ever 
doubt his penetration, or trust his sincerity; and yet it is of this 
man we are to believe, that he, the aristocrat of the Bureau, was 
utterly ignorant of the open ‘proceedings of his own agents in 
Persia for years. Doubtless on the other points of bad faith, as 
the European politics to which our last Number adverted, he is 
equally innocent. 

To resume our outline. We have noticed that the Cabul 
Chief, Dost Mahommed Khan, had remained longest true to 
English interests and alliance; and that he had preferred this to 
the Russo-Persian advances, having the choice of the two, is 
shown in our former Number. He was driven by British refusal 
to try elsewhere; but in 1836 he again turned to Lord Auckland, 
who sent him Sir Alexander Burnes as a mediator and pacifica- 
tor; but urgent as was the real necessity for dispatch in reaching 
Cabul, Captain Burnes had been charged with other and pre- 
vious business on his route. He was forestalled therefore by the 
arrival of the Persian envoy at that Court; and, still worse, ob- 
vious as was in 1835 the political tendency of affairs there, his 
instructions, in 1836, were chiefly commercial; and he reached 
his post only twelye months afterwards, though by no fault of his 
own. In 1837, therefore, by the gross neglect, oversight, and 
supineness, that had delayed, perverted, and limited his powers, 
he found himself, in spite of his high talent, foiled, prevented, 
and mocked by the agents of Persia ‘and Russia. These n: Wrow 
limitations of diplomacy are ever fatal in the East. 

The object of Dost Mahommed was protection against Run- 
jeet. He sided with Captain Burnes at first. His brethren of 
Candahar, false to him and to all others, negociated with Russia 
and England, but decided on nothing. All parties waited for 
events ; ‘and the siege of Herat was to turn the scale by its suc- 
cess or failure. During this most important crisis Lord Auck- 


5 

land was tranquil—the English commissioner in Persia powerless, 
beyond words. What would not have been obtainable, then, by 
a determined tone of resistance, by a single act of vigour to sup- 
port that resistance? If a tenth of the army afterwards so fruit- 
lessly and extravagantly put in motion in Bengal had been then 
in readiness, and at hand; had even the troops from Bombay, so 
much nearer the scene of action, been ordered to advance, would 
the faith of Runjeet Sing have been doubtful, or to be feared ?— 

he who stood on the brink of an Affghan war. Would the Ba- 


rukhzye brethren have believed in English weakness and in Rus- 
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sian aid, with the facts conversed before them? Would 3,000 or 
6,000 men have been inefficient in Affghanistan, where a single 
British agent would have sufficed, according to Captain Wade; such 
being even then the estimation of the English name and power? 
and would not even 1,000 men have saved Herat itself from 
the dangers and horrors of the siege, when the single presence of 
the gallant Pottinger within its walls averted its reduction, and 
saved the whole country ? 

The difficulty as to the fortress of Herat and its government 
reduces itself simply to this dilemma for England. The severance 
of that town from Persia was either right or wrong on political 
grounds ; it was justifiable or it was not. If right, no time should 
have been lost in laying down the principle distinctly and pre- 
paring to act on it; if wrong, why was a force ultimately sent 
from India to effect it? ‘The question of circumstances can be of 
little weight at the juncture, for the resolve of the Shah was 
peremptory, the conduct of his Russian advisers hostile : what 
worse was to be apprehended? The ministers of the former 
threatened a march upon Delhi, the newspapers of the latter a 
peace at Calcutta. Captain Wade, our agent at Loodiana, thus 
imtimates the necessity of vigour. 

“ It may appear an act of supererogation in me to add my testimony 
to that of Mr. Mac Neill as to the basis on which the negotiation should 
be conducted ; but as his Lordship is aware of the extreme importance 
which I have always attached to securing the independence of Herat, 
whilst it is a source of satisfaction to me to find my view of the subject 
confirmed by an officer of the enlightened judgment and long approved 
experience of our present Ambassador in Persia, I cannot help agreeing 
in opinion with Mr. Mac Neill that it ought to be the primary object of 
the British Government to ** maintain, at all hazards,” for reasons which 
I have often declared, the integrity of Herat, as the only safe and sure 
means of opposing the efforts of Persia to annihilate the independence 
of Affghanistan. 

“‘ The position in which our discussions with respect to Herat are 
now placed, is one from which no consideration of submission to the 
views of Persia should, I think, divert our attention. It may be pre- 
sumed that his Persian Majesty will not dare to act in opposition to our 
views and wishes when openly avowed, and steadily maintained. Al- 
though the friendship of our Government may be less directly felt by 
Persia than her alliance with the Russian Government, it is still suffi- 
ciently valuable to deter her, I should imagine, from seeking a separation 
of interests between the two States ; for supposing even that she were 
prepared to bid defiance to British counsels, the Shah cannot expect that 
we should remain spectators of the prosecution of designs which threaten 
the peace and tranquillity of British India, and the prosperity of our 
commerce in Central Asia, without an attempt to counteract them ; and 
as Persia can scarcely pretend to encounter the probable effects of our 
indignation, it would surely be difficult for her to carry out her schemes 
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of conquest towards Affghanistan without throwing herself on the sup- 
port of Russia, which, not having the power of affording her effectual 
aid in money, would proffer it in men ; and the result to Persia would 
be an inundation of Russian troops into the fairest provinces of that 
Empire, which, though intended to advance, would eventually destroy 
the independence of the Persian monarchy. When viewing therefore 
the real interests of their Government, such is the light in which, I 
should infer, that the advisers of the King, and certainly the majority of 


his people, would be inclined to regard the consequences of offending 
the British Government.” 


By the supineness exhibited however on this point the Princes 
of Affghanistan were encouraged to receive agents and induced to 
believe that Britain trembled before Russia. Lord Auckland 
indeed, good easy man, suspected no harm at Cabool. 


“* His Lordship attaches little immediate importance to this mission of 
the Russian Agent, although he will bring all the circumstances con- 
nected with it to the notice of the Home Authorities, as it undoubtedly 
marks a desire, which has long been known to exist on the part of the 
Russian Government, to push at least the influence of their name to our 
Indian Frontier ; and the proceedings, especially of the Russian Envoy 
at Tehran, in regard to it, are open to much observation.” 


And this was on the 20th January, 1838, nearly a month after 
Captain Burnes had written to apprise him that, 


** On the evening of the 20th instant, the Ameer received the Russian 
messenger. On the agents producing Mahomed Shah’s Ruckum, the 
Ameer felt a degree of irritation which he could hardly control, and 
said, in Affghanee, ‘ that it was an insult to him, and a proof of Ma- 
homed Shah’s being guided by advisers ; for his master, the Emperor, 
wrote him a letter, and the subservient Shah of Persia arrogated to him- 
self the right of sending him aruckum, or order with his seal in the face 
of the document.’ The agent was then dismissed, and invited to the 
Bala Hissar on the following day. The communications which passed 
on this second occasion, have been also made known to me, and are of 
a startling nature.” 


A little more acquaintance with the world might have induced 
Lord Auckland, in spite of the Oriental relaxation of his nerves, 
to rouse from his stes‘a and read Captain Burnes’s letter himself. 
Had he done so he might and must have been struck with the fact 
of Dost Mahommed’s veneration for the Russian Emperor above 
his own acknowledged sovereign. A far clearer comprehension, 
but the same reluctance to decided steps, marks Lord Palmer- 
ston’s letter to Mr. Mac Neill of May 21, 1838, 

“ If when you receive this despatch, you shall have succeeded in ine 
ducing the Shah to retire from Herat, either with or without an arrange- 
ment with the Ruler of Herat, you will have accomplished an object of 
great importance to British interests in the East: and you will then 
only have to express to the Shah the lively satisfaction which Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government will derive from this proof of friendly deference on 
the part of the Shah to the wishes of the Government of Great Britain. 

** But it is possible that you may have failed in the object of your 
journey, and that when this despatch reaches you, the Shah may be 
still engaged in besieging Herat ; or may have taken it, and not have 
advanced beyond it; or, having taken it, may have marched further into 
Affghanistan. 

“In either of these cases, you are instructed to proceed at once to the 
Shah ; and to declare to him explicitly that the British Government can- 
not view with indifference his project of conquering Affghanistan. 

“ That the British Government must look upon this enterprise as 
undertaken in a spirit of hostility towards British India, and as being 
wholly incompatible with the spirit and intention of the alliance which 
has been established between Persia and Great Britain. ‘That conse- 
quently, if this project be persevered in, the friendly relations which up 
to this time have so happily subsisted between Great Britain and Persia, 
must necessarily cease ; and that Great Britain must take such steps as 
she may think best calculated to provide for the security of the posses- 
sions of the British Crown.” 


On the 27th July however, as the summer advanced, the 
Foreign Secretary evidently grew warmer, and accordingly he writes 

** I bave to instruct you to state to the Shah of Persia, that whereas 
the spirit and purport of the Treaty between Persia and Great Britain, 
is, that Persia should be a defensive barrier for the British possessions 
in India, and that the Persian Government should co-operate with that 
of Great Britain in defending British India ; it appears on the contrary, 
that the Shah is occupied in subverting those intervening States between 
Persia and India, which might prove additional barriers of defence for 
the British Possessions ; and that in these operations he has openly 
connected himself with an European Power, for purposes avowedly 
unfriendly, if not absolutely hostile, to British interests; that under 
these circumstances, and as he has thought fit to enter upon a course of 
proceeding wholly at variance with the spirit and intent of the above- 
mentioned Treaty, Great Britain will feel herself at liberty to adopt, 
without reference to that Treaty, such measures as a due regard for her 
own interests, and the security of her dominions may suggest.” 

The error, as we have said, of the whole course was, the not 
considering the Shah of Persia’s offensive movement on Herat as 
a real preliminary of war against the British possessions, an offen- 
sive political movement against Great Britain. All saw the im- 
portance of the place, and of its independence of a power so 
devoted to hostile interests as Persia now became to Russia. The 
siege commenced; and but one Englishman was in the way to bar 
the progress of danger: Lieutenant Pottinger threw himself into 
the place; and gallantly as the siege was carried on, under his 
guidance it was even more gallantly resisted. A British officer 
flung himself singly into the gap, and saved the great bulwark of 
his country’s foreign power and possessions ;—while a British go- 
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vernor in the East and a British ministry in the West were dis- 
cussitig proprieties in luminous despatches, and wishing that things 
would not happen as they would! 

At length the Governor-General, who had slept like a dormouse, 
bethought himself of stirring, aud this with an energy that does 
honour to his British spirit. An expedition to Karrack paralysed 
the northern efforts of the mismanaging Shah, and the rumour of 
preparations in Calcutta relieved Herat from his presence. A 
mere breath of English resolve scattered the powers of the Persian, 
as a single mind of English mould had baffled his and his allies’ 
skill before Herat. 

We need not go into the farce of the explanations offered by 
Count Nesselrode, apparently spontaneous, but not dreamed of 
till he knew from the Russian ambassador that the formal demand 
for them was on the point of being made. _ It was easier to shuffle 
off a reply by referring to an untasked document, than to meet 
the questions categorically. The full benefit of the manceuvre 
let him enjoy: it has deceived no one in Europe ; and none less 
than his master. 

Few who have calmly weighed the course of events latterly, 
can, we conceive, entertain a question but that the march of Rus- 
sian policy in the East has received a strong and timely check ; 
but this has been not from one, but two quarters; not only from 
without, but from within, England has her just share in the 
measure ; all, though tardy, that is commensurate with her rights 
in Asia and her strength. But, as we stated many months since, 
the Russian agents in the East unquestionably felt a strong draw- 
back to their proceedings in the absence of anything tangible, 
beyond the money that was actually taken from the chest of the 
Russian embassy to aid Persia, in support of their promises. 
The Russian corps in the Persian service had been long formed, 
and there are abundance of British and other officers serving in 
the country; but the movement of Russian troops could not 
have taken place to any extent without the consent of the Empe- 
ror, and this, itis clear, was never obtained : no troops appeared. 
The good faith of Nicholas in this matter we do not question ; 
but we can give him credit for it only on the supposition that he 
is constantly betrayed and circumvented. 

What then are we to think of the symptoms of his displeasure ; 
the punishment of ‘those concerned in the late nefarious proceed- 
ings? The minor agents have been recalled or disgraced it 
would seem, but where is Count Simonich, and where the Minis- 
ter of the Foreign Department? The former remaining long 
enough to draw up plans for the Shah: the latter sacrificing his 
confederates, but in this one scheme alone, to retain a post from 
which he cannot be spared, as he holds the keys of all the Euro- 
pean intrigues to which our last number referred. 
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The time for their development seems now approaching fast. 
Persia renewing on one side her claims on Herat, and on the 
other aiming at Sultanieh, An Egyptian army moving upon 
Bahrein and Bassora, another concentrated in Syria, which abhors 
her ruler; and the fearful tyrannies to which she has been sub- 
jected, have raised a strong feeling to throw off his yoke at the 
first opportunity, though the scattered and destitute state of the 
population, and the absence of means, render all combination 
aud concerted movements impossible for them. It is the un- 
sparing cruelty exercised every where indiscriminately under the 
Pacha’s orders, that has left him not a spot of ground throughout 
the land which is not ready to rise in insurrection. Much of 
this on the Pacha’s part is necessity, induced for supplies for his 
army ; much of it is intrigue, to furnish a pretext for maintain- 
ing a large force; much of it is wanton, or at least unheeding, 
cruelty, 

Egypt, detesting Mehemet’s sway; impoverished by his ava- 
rice, which is more political than personal ; abhorring even the 
very improvements on her soil, that add only to the misery of her 
children by forced and thankless labour for their grasping task- 
master; and bleeding at every pore from the horrible personal 
cruelties inflicted in every district by his command; with her 
crushed, impoverished, mutilated population, is drained of men 
for the army that confirms her in hopeless subjection. The 
talents, sagacity, and intellectual superiority of Mehemet Ali are 
unquestionable : but they render his vices the more prominent, 
though these are the vices of his position, His army has been, and 
must be, the sole source of his power : and all efforts, all improve- 
ments, all gains, are wrung from the country into his own coffers 
for the maintenance of this, which is also his sole maintenance, 
and that of the state he has created despite all obstacles; and 
which he holds by the mutual jealousies of Europe. 

Mahmoud and Mahomet Ali are constantly forced into com- 
parison ; but if their reforms were equally great, their positions 
equally difficult, the latter at least were essentially different. Tur- 
key, though misruled by the Court and dominated by the Jjanis- 
saries, in her weakness and decay still had institutions. The 
body of Ulema, and the sanctity of the Mufti were a check, if 
not a counterpoise to the Sultan’s authority; and thus learning 
and religion, the Head of the Faith and the Guardians of the 
Law, supplied in the simplicity of Asiatic forms, those more 
popular elements that compose European civilization. The 
Pacha had no council but his followers, the panders of his pas- 
sions. Egypt was always a slave, and of the humblest grade. 

Of Turkey we have often spoken: but her weakness renders 
it necessary for Europe to guard against the too great extent of 
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her listless dominion, and her wish to hold the two great channels 
of Eastern trade in her hands, since she could not retain them 
against Russia. Her power and commerce, paralyzed on the 
north-east and severed from her on the south-west, are more 
likely to consolidate within a restricted dominion, than when 
spread over a wide space which her fleets were unequal to pro- 
tect, and which drained and exhausted her finances with little com- 
parative return. Her poverty requires Syria. 

The separate existence of Egypt then is a political necessity 
for Europe; more especially at this moment when Turkey is the 
reluctant slave of the Czar: now rousing in jealousy against his 
influence, now lapsing in despondence under his protection. 
But how long is this to continue? 

The necessities and mutual jealousies of Europe, if they re- 
quire the separation of Egypt, require even more strongly the 
independence of Turkey. Little likely, from the fortunate acci- 
dent of ber creed, to amalgamate with any one of the Christian 
powers,—she may be, advantageously for all parties, the friend of 
all. But this friendship must never be subservience to one, or else 
it will become enmity to the rest. Austria would be thereby ex- 
cluded from foreign commerce: France if she retain the Tuscan 
or eastern, would be excluded from the Ionian or western Me- 
diterranean ; and her jealousy of Russia no less than of England 
has spread her colonies to Algiers and is progressing along the 
African coast. 

The question now.s simply, Can Russia be suffered to aid Turkey 
against Egypt, when the price of that aid is by secret articles, at 
this moment;—stipulation of positions that shall confirm and 
consolidate her contested pretensions towards Asia? The occu- 
pation of Turkey for a time must end, as all such occupations 
have ended, in the ruin of that state: not by actual incorpora- 
tion however, but by a servile alliance ; a surrender of posts into 
her ally’s keeping, which may be temporary, but only because 
they will be exchanged for others more suited to Russia’s Eastern 
views. Can she be permitted to approach by one, the slightest, 
incidental step, towards Greece? Can she be suffered to ap- 
proximate to the Mediterranean, known to be filled with her in- 
trigues for years? Can the Nesselrode of Eastern policy be per- 
mitted, unchallenged, to pervade the West, with the schemes and 
reports of all his spies, and intrigues of every grade there for the 
last fourteen years in his bureau, supplied by the naval Simonichs 
and Vicovichs of every British and French possession, the Gouttes, 
Christians, &c. of civil and mercantile professions? Constantinople 
once virtually in Russian power, what price must Turkey pay for 
its extrication? a subsidy, doubtless, for military aid, and then to 
be released from this by surrender of the north coast-line of Asia 
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Minor, and the LONG and PREGNANT channel of the a apg 
We may then bid adieu to Circassia, the bulwark of Turkey ; 3 
Caucasus, the gate of Persia; and then, with the latter to ase 
our Eastern possessions and invade the Affghans, whom we are in 
reality alienating by our novel claim of i imposing a sovereign 
upon ‘them, India will be to England a drain on her resources for 
this frantic contest, or, more wisely and happily for both parties, 
the connection betw een them broken. 

We rely upon the faith of Nicholas himself; but who, after 
recent experience, can rely on his power? Would it not be 
madness to leave the wey means of intrigue in the hands of his 
= and their agents? for they are certainly not those of the 

eviperor. He has behaved on most, if not all occasions, with 
generosity and forbearance; but his ministers are even now 
scheming the reverse. The game of Tehran has been long play- 
ing at Constantinople, Smyrna, Cairo, and through the ~Medi- 
terranean, by a whole Levant-Company of Muscovite Agents ; 
and, were it stopped to day, it would be renewed to morrow. 
The consequence then is obvious. We may respect the emperor, 
but we cannot confide one instant on Russia. 

On this conclusion we must act; and promptly, so soon as 
occasion requires it. The movement of Russia into Turkey, on 
whatever pretence, without guarantees, is a hostile movement 
upon Austria, France, and ‘England. It may be met by all 
three, or by two, or but one ; but it must be met, and crushed at 
once. Austria has long seen the necessity: France has half 
confessed it; but England, if she stand alone in the contest, must 
place herself in its foremost front. 

Enough has been shown of patience ; enough of temporising 
and delay, Shall Russia, as in the parable, come into the 
strong man’s house, and bind him first, and then carry off his 
goods? We repeat it; under whatever circumstances Russia 
may march her troops into Turkey, it is a violation of European 
peace; for Turkey must make sacrifices to obtain this aid. 

The position of Ibrahim is critical. He must advance or 
retire. A ‘Turkish army numerous and well-appointed, and superior 
in material to the former is in front: the Pacha of Bagdad is 
advancing to his right; the Pacha of Marasch on his left; and 
with the reinforcements now urging in Constantinople, he will have 
nearly double his force against him, and the hostility of the 
natives. A bold attack and a probable victory over the army of 
Hafiz, will extricate him from his embarrassments, but at the 
expense perhaps of Europe. 

We have avowed our little apprehension of the Russian fleets. 
That of France is far more formidable, and her naval power, by 
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the invention of steam, may bid defiance to the boldest in Europe. 
On this head she deserves the utmost attention. 

The system of large vessels, regular ships of the line, must 
now be materially altered; and though we undoubtedly ought to 
keep a force of these equal to anything that might be brought 
against us so long as the present system is retained by other na- 
tions, yet it must undergo modification. Our naval superiority in 
the last war, for instance, cannot be maintained by the same means : 
the system of blockade would be impracticable: steamers might at 
any time tow vessels of war and transports along their own shores 
if desirable ; while vessels of war must be dependent on the wind, 
and consequently stand out often far to sea. But steamers could 
not be employed in permanent blockade, from the quantity of 
fuel they require, and the little scope they afford for movement and 
space, after allowance for machinery. ‘The fire too increases the 
danger to the magazine. But though inefficient for a blockade, 
they would be of infinite service against it; for a single steamer 
might issue from a blockaded port at night, in fair weather tow- 
ing gun-boats, and bearing a gun or mortar-cannon carrying a 
shell of sixty-eight pounds. Against this assault a ship of the 
line could offer little defence; for as the steamer lies low in the 
water she would scarcely afford a mark, while the high hull and 
tall masts of her antagonist would offer a target for every shot. 

As proofs of the destructiveness of the new system, we extract 
from the reports of two experiments made at Brest, with M. 
Paixhans’ Mortar-cannon, on the Pacificateur of 80 guns, some 
years since. It is stated that 

“ Whatever ideas might have been formed of the “ effects of this 
“arm, those which have been obtained have surpassed them: that the 
** discharges have produced in the line-of-battle ship a destruction and 
ravage which would certainly have prevented her from continuing the 
action, and perhaps led her to immediate ruin; that extremely re- 
markable ranges were obtained; that the results so surprising, 
might serve greatly to modify, in extending its effects, the use of ar- 
tillery by sea and land; that M. Paixhans is highly praiseworthy for 
having introduced them, and that he cannot be too much congratu- 
lated ; that experience has confirmed his theory ; that if such effects 
have been produced with an 80-pounder gun, one can hardly imagine 
those which might be produced by 150-pounder guns, which M. Paix- 
hans equally proposed.” 

‘ The Report terminates thus :—‘ From this time, your Committee 
is unanimous on the immense advantages which would be produced 
by the adoption of this species of ordnance, which, employed for 
the defence of coasts, in gunboats, floating batteries, at the entrance 
of road-steads, &c., would render impossible the success of any en- 
terprize attempted against them by a squadron, whatever might be 
its force. Your Committee is equally convinced that through new 
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“ experiments on the use of this arm on board ships of the line, we 
“may arrive, either by the different arrangement of which its fitting is 
** susceptible, or by modification of the construction of the vessels them- 
** selves, at bringing this gun into use without danger, of which the effects 
“ would evidently be to establish a sort of equilibrium—between vessels 
“of different sorts and different sizes—a result which would be all 
* to the advantage of the power which had the fewest great ships of the 
“ line, and the largest population, and consequently to the advantage of 
“ France over England.” 


We extract from the second Report as follows :— 

‘The Commission, which twice assured itself by personal inspection 
of the prodigious damage done on board the Pacificateur by the shells, 
has, after a full discussion, formed the opinion that the Paixhans can- 
non can throw shells horizontally, or at the same angleas ordinary guns. 

** That the effect of them is so terrible that it would probably suffice 
for one or two shells of this kind to burst between the decks of a ship, 
to compromise the defence of the vessel attacked. 

“That these shells may produce by their force and explosions among 
the timbers, if they should burst there, a degree of damage, which if it 
took place at the water-line, would expose a line-of-battle ship to be 
sunk, of which a judgment might be formed from the effect of the shell 
No. 8, which if it had taken place at the water-line had compromised 
the safety of the ship, &c. 

‘* Respecting the question of admitting mortar-cannon into ships of 
the line, the Commission, considering the danger and difficulty of em- 
ploying at once too great a number of loaded hollow projectiles, ‘ does 
not think that the battery of a line-of-battle ship ought to be wholly 
armed with them ; but it is nearly unanimous that two or four of these 
guns might be placed in the lower battery, especially at one of the ex- 
tremities, with the precaution of having a store room apart for the 
shells.’ For the rest upon this point the Commission thinks, ‘ that it 
would be convenient before the adoption of this arm on board ships of 
the line to have experiments made upon them at sea, recommending that 
the trials should be made under all circumstances, &c.’ 

** And as to the use of mortar cannon, in other vessels than ships of 
the line, as well as upon the coast, &c., the Commission were unani- 
mously satisfied, ‘that this arm would have a marvellous effect in coast 
batteries. No ship, whatever might be its force, if it was from 300 to 
600 fathoms distant, could stand against such a battery ; that it would 
be very advantageous to arm with this new artillery, either floating bat- 
teries, or gun boats, or vessels or steam-vessels; and it is of opinion 
that for the defence of roadsteads, coasts, or attack of line-of-battle 
ships becalmed or embayed, the success of mortar-cannon would be in- 
fallible. 

These matters have not yet come sufliciently before the British 
public at large. 
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Canton.—The Rev. M. Mantari, a missionary, who is about pro- 
ceeding to China, intends devoting a portion of his leisure to collecting 
Ancient Chinese Melodies and Tracts upon Music. It has long been 
suspected, that in their Dramas the germ of our modern Italian Opera 
is to found. 

“The Chinese plays are intermixed with songs, in the middle of 
which the actors often stop to speak a sentence or two, in the common 
tone of declamation. On the other hand, it appears shocking to us for 
an actor, in the middle of a dialogue, all of a sudden to commence sing- 
ing ; but we ought to consider, that among the Chinese, singing is used 
to express some great emotion of the soul—as joy, grief, anger, despair ; 
aman, for example, who is moved with indignation against a villain, 
sings; another, who animates himself to revenge, sings ; a third, who is 
going to put himself to death, sings likewise.” The same rude elements 
of this union of poetry, music and action, are also found in Java. 

ConsTanTINoPLE.—The Sultan, Mahmoud, has recently given a Con- 
cert to the ladies of his Harem, at which a young Turk, who has re- 
ceived his musical education at Paris, played (among other pieces) one 
of Beethoven’s Sonatas, which enraptured the assembly, and drew down 
thunders of applause. 

Venice.—The Operatic Company at the Teatro di Chioggia, has been 
increased by a young lady of the name of Margherita Palidori, who 
has been received with great success. The fair debutante has a rich 
soprano voice, combined with the purest style of expressing the noble 
and the animated passions of nature, and which must speedily place her 
on the list of our most distinguished singers. 

Levanto.—M. Antonio Taddei, the author of the new musical farce, 
* Amazilia,” which found so much favour, has another musical pro- 
duction in preparation. 

Vienna.—The Gelehrte Gesellschaft have offered a prize of 100 
ducats (47/.) for the best Tragedy, and the same amount for the most 
successful Comedy. Thirteen persons have already entered their names 
as competitors for the tragic prize. Thirty-nine original pieces were 
produced during the past year at the national theatres. The Viennese 
have been delighted with the performances of Louis Lacombe, the cele- 
brated French pianist. 

Dusse_porr.— Mendelsohn presided at the Festival on the first day 
of Whitsuntide. The performances were the Messiah and the Second 
Psalm, with Mendelsohn’s heroic Symphony. 

Mons.—This town has recently offered a very novel contest, and has 
invited all the Musical Societies of the cities of France, those of the 
villages, and some of foreign countries. ‘The cities are to contest for 
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the most perfect performance of an overture or Simphony, a Thema with 
variations, and a favourite piece ; and are to be divided into two classes, 
those having upwards of 18,000 inhabitants to contest for a medal 
worth 400 francs, and the cities below that number for a medal worth 
300 francs. The villages are to be divided into two classes, and are to 
contest for the most perfect performance of a March, a Waltz, and a 
favourite piece. The first prize, a medal worth 300 francs, and the second 
to be worth 125 francs. It is exciting great interest in all the small 
towns of the province. 

Beruin.—Wieprecht and Skorri, the instrument makers, have jointly 
taken out a patent for ten years, for improvements in the Bass instru- 
ment Batyphon. 

Lusecx.—Handel in Germany.—It must be truly gratifying to the 
admirers of this giant genius to learn that his fatherland has produced 
some of his greatest works, on a scale of magnificence that would con- 
tent the immortal composer himself, were he now living. A grand 
Music Festival took place at Lubeck, on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of 
June last. ‘The first day’s performance, in St. Mary’s Church, consisted 
of ‘* Samson ;” on the second, Vocal and Instrumental Selections, in the 
Hall of the Exchange ; and on the third, Chorusses from the ‘‘ Messiah,” 
with Beethoven's C Minor Symphony executed by three hundred and 
fifty performers. 

Linz.—This town possesses the largest Organ in Germany, or perhaps 
in Europe. 

Drespen.—A new Opera, entitled ‘ Alidia,’ by Lachner, Chapel 
Master to the King of Saxony, was produced here lately, and met with a 
reception unsurpassed since the appearance of the ‘ Freyschiitz.” The 
subject of the piece, written by the Princess Amelia of Saxony, is taken 
from Bulwer’s Romance: “ The Last Days of Pompeii.” Such was the 
enthusiasm of the audience, that the composer was called for at the end 
of the first and second act, and five times after the falling of the curtain. 
Lachner is only known in this country by one of his symphonies, which 
has been performed at the Philharmonic Concert.” 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Amelia of Saxony has just pro- 
duced the libretto of an opera in two acts, entitled “ La Novella Sposa,” 
the poetry of which has been highly spoken of. The music is by Signor 
Giano Rastrelli, a Sicilian composer of celebrity, and we understand that 
the reception of the ensemble at the theatre of the court was triumphant. 

Brussets.—A Society has been formed at Brussels, under the title 
Société musicale Belge, with a fund of 200,000 guilders, and are em- 
ployed in the publication of musical compositions, particularly the 
works of Belgian composers, with due care to economy in the sale 
prices. ‘They also intend publishing a Newspaper, to be entitled La 
Belgique musicale. 

The opinions of foreigners respecting our habits and feelings are 
always interesting :—A humoursome writer in the Morgenblatt, says, 
“In England there is nothing mere fashion, it is all mania. Last year 
the mania was Asphaltic, right and left; from sun-rise till sun-set 
nothing was talked of but Asphaltic. The companies for this article 
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were innumerable; the very world was to be paved with it. But As- 
phaltic is no longer heard, except as a thing for coachmen to grumble at. 
This year they have a mania of another character, a noble mania, a 
cheap mania, a concert 4 la Musard mania. No wonder their managers 
of theatres should fly from the charge, as the theatrical taste seems daily 
to be losing favour. 

Messina.—We have here a young composer who promises to become 
a rival of Bellini. His name is Laudano. He has produced an Opera, 
entitled “‘ Ettore Fieramosca,” the libretto by Gazzoletti, with the most 
decided success. His style is that of true music—graceful and touching 
melody, constructed upon the purest and most scientific harmony. 

CasseL.—It is stated that Spohr will leave Germany in August, to 
attend the Norwich festival in England, 

Genoa.—A new and extraordinary exhibition has taken place here, 
at the theatre Gagudetti. The principal pupils of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution represented Monti’s tragedy, Aristodemo, with the greatest 
success! When will wonders cease? The representation was for the 
benefit of the poor ! 

Nartes.—Mlle. Meguillet, a pupil of Nourrit’s, an established favo- 
rite of the Parisian public, has made a successful debut here, in Doni- 
zetti’s opera, Belisario. 

Pizpmont.—A young pianist, Holbein by name, and a descendant of 
the great painter, is staying here, engaged in the composition of Studies 
for the Piano Forte, in which he introduces novel effects of the most 
extraordinary kind. 

Copennacen.—The Musical Society in this town now contains up- 
wards of 1300 members; they have recently given five grand concerts, 
which were exceedingly well attended. They have also revived the 
Danish opera of “ Floribella,” by Weyse, and have produced the operas 
of “ Hugo and Adelheid,” by Kuhlau, and “ Der Rabe” (the Raven), by 
Hartmann. They also recently offered a prize of 20 ducats (91. 10s.) 
for a collection of Six Danish Songs; forty-three collections were deli- 
vered in, but none were selected. The society ultimately awarded prizes 
of three ducats for nine single songs ; of these four were by Hartmann, 
one by Rung, one Gebauer, one Helsted, and two others. 

The celebrated tenor singer to the King, Siboni, we regret to say is 
dead, 

Pracur.— Bellini’s opera, “* Norma,” has been translated into Bo- 
hemian, and has been drawing crowded houses. Mrs. Alfred Shaw, 
from London, gave a concert, and afterwards sang at the theatre with 
considerable applause. 

ZwEiBRUCKEN.—On the 20th June the musical festival took place 
in this town ; the orchestra consisted of upwards of 600 performers. The 
Messiah was the first day’s performance. 

Beruin.—Tichatscheck, tenor singer to the King of Saxony, has now 
completed his engagements in this town ; he is represented to have au. 
the requisites of a theatrical singer. The principal characters he has 
sustained have been Sever, in Norma, Adolar, in Euryanthe, and Ar- 
thur, in V Puritani. 
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St. Pererspure.—Thalberg.—By letters just arrived from Russia, 
we learn that Thalberg has indeed been winning “ golden opinions,” for 
they state that the product of only four concerts was not less than two 
thousand pounds. He also, we are told, played twice before the Empe- 
ror, from which it would seem that the autocrat and his subjects are 
equally alive to the charms of true music. The sensation produced by 
his new Fantasia, on Themes from “‘ La Donna del Lago,” could only 
have been caused by the author of his last masterly work, the Fantasia 
from ‘* Mosé in Egitto.” M. Thalberg arrived in Moscow early in April, 
intending to make but a short stay; subsequently to which, we are 
happy to announce, he will proceed to visit and delight us once more 
in London about the middle of June. 

Some of the old Russ. MSS. contain certain proofs that Music (be- 
fore the time of Guido’s invention of the gamut) was in a flourishing 
state in that country ; for, first, there are no lines ; second, the charac- 
ters are entirely different from any used since the time of Guido. The 
tones now used in the Church of Russia are modern; they are written 
on modern music paper, in five lines in the treble cleff, whereas, in the 
Ambrosian and Gregorian, never more than four lines were used, and the 
cleff is either the tenor or bass. There seems to be little doubt that the 
ancient Russ. music is derived from the eastern nations.—(See Art. Rus- 
sian Literature, Fo. Qua. Review, June 1827, p. 595.) “ The Aria par- 
lante is natural to all the languages of the East. The Jews to this day 
read or chaunt the Scriptures in a singing tone, the same as Moses read 
the law upon Mount Sinai. The Koran, and all religious books are 
chaunted throughout India."——See Gardiner’s Music of Nature, p. 84. 

Paris.—The musical world have to regret the loss of one of the most 
accomplislied composers that has flourished since the days of Mozart, 
the Maestro Paér, author of the finest domestic opera (excepting 
Becthoven’s Fidelio). Those who are acquainted with his music (and 
who among the real amateurs are not), need scarcely be reminded that 
we allude to Agnese (Mrs. Opie’s Story of Father and Daughter). If 
touching melody, rich and powerful harmony, genuine expression of the 
words, and clear, scientific, but never overladen accompaniments, present 
any pleasure, so beautifully combined as we find them in all Paér’s 
works; then must they continue to live in the estimation of all sound 
musicians ; who will find in them a mine of wealth for study. The 
celebrated sculptor, Dantan, is executing a bust of this composer for the 
Institute. 

M. Auber has been appointed director of the private band of King 
Louis Phillipe, which post had become vacant by the decease of Paér. 
Rossini’s new Opera is not yet completed, at least we have heard no 
tidings of it. We trust that the talented Maestro will take his time, 
and give us a worthy companion to Guilliaume Tell. 

Scribe has two operas, in one act each, now on hand. Marliani and 
Benoit are the composers who will set them. 

Donizetti has lately written the music to an opera by the same inde- 
fatigable author, entitled Polyeucte, to be brought out at Paris. John 
Cramer is staying in the Gallic metropolis ; at the last soirée given 
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by the Society of St. Cecilia he contributed his share to the harmony 
of the evening. 

ProvencE.—Paganini’s health appears to be improving, although he 
still labours under the loss of his voice. His being a nervous complaint, 
the violin of course is strictly prohibited by the medical attendant. He 
amuses himself by playing at bowls (aux boules) a game he is passion- 
ately fond of, and in which he excels. 

Cax.curra.—A very curious and entertaining musical work, entitled 
‘* A Treatise on the Music of Hindoostan, by Capt. N. A. Willard, com- 
manding in the service of H.H. the Nuwab of Banda,” was printed here in 
1834, but the copy has only just been sent tous. This little work com- 
prises a detail of the ancient theory and modern practice of Indian music, 
a subject that hitherto has been left at the mercy of writers totally incom- 
petent to form a right judgment upon it. Even the learned musicians 
(and Dr. Burney among the number) seem to have taken but little 
interest in the music of the Oriental nations, imagining, from their 
system of sounds and the few incomplete specimens of their melodies 
extant in England, that it was mere matter of curiosity rather than 
utility. But they should have learnt that the music of Hindoostan is 
identified with the history of that country, that there the ancient musi- 
cians were not, as now, wandering mendicants of the most degraded 
caste, but poets and men of erudition, who usually sung their own com- 
positions. In Hindoostan music arrived at its greatest height during 
the flourishing period of the native princes, a short time before the Ma- 
homedan conquest ; its subsequent decline (indeed almost total extinc- 
tion as an art) is a matter of regret to those who are fond of tracing 
the progres of poetical music. Captain Willard has performed his task 
with considerable industry, and produced a very sensible and ingenious 
treatise, which will well repay the perusal. 

Lonvoy.—Female Musical Society.— A number of ladies, vocal and 
instrumental performers, are engaged in forming a society, similar in its 
objects to the Royal Society of Musicians, with the laudable view of 
providing for those who may not be fortunate enough to have it in their 
power to save a sufficient competency before they become no longer 
able to pursue their professional avocations. As the plan is only yet in 
embryo, we shall not enter into any particulars, but most heartily do we 
wish its projectors the greatest success. 

The present season at Covent Garden is the Jast under the able ma- 
nagement of Mr. Macready. The public will be losers by the change; 
for into whatever hands the theatre may fall, it cannot be conducted in 
a more becoming and gentlemanly manner than while he has held it. 
The legitimate drama has been upheld, musical novelties produced of a 
very superior kind, and every thing appears to have been done to purify 
a series of entertainments which may serve as patterns for Macready’s 
successor. This theatre will pass into the management of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Matthews. 

Mr. Rooke’s new opera, ‘* Henrique, or the Love Pilgrim,” after a few 
nights representation was withdrawn, and this occurrence has been of 
service to the composer’s reputatior, as he had set himself to write 
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music to the most stupid and confused plot (if plot it could be called), 
that ever a weary audience was condemned to endure. The performers 
themselves declared they could not understand it. The composer of 
* Amilie,” should really have known better than to waste his energies 
upon such flimsy materials. ‘The public are not now so play-going, 
mad as to listen to operas where they cannot feel a temporary interest 
in the characters represented ; it is with difficulty they are drawn to 
the theatres af all; it is surely then the interest of every writer, be his 
talent what it may, to have the opinion of established judgment upon 
both words and music before he rashly ventures upon the ordeal of 
public exhibition. Look at the great operas of Fidelio, Don Giovanni, 
Guillaume Tell, Oberon, and Der Freyschutz, in every one of these (espe- 
cially the two first and last) the plot is the main spring of the musical 
ideas, and in developing this, the composer takes a decided interest as 
his work proceeds. 

The Haymarket, under the indefatigable Webster, continues to pre- 
sent us with comedy and tragedy, as perfect as the existing talent can 
make it; and although the public taste for Opera is too languid to 
permit the lessee to risk his money in such a hazardous speculation, he 
has at least the merit of introducing a novel feature in Orcheonic ar- 
rangements,—it is by the plan of raising the musicians during the per- 
formance of the overture and select pieces, to.a level with the stage, by 
which means the music is heard to greater advantage. 

The St. James’s Theatre has closed, after an indifferent season, afford- 
ing the lessee (Mr. Hooper) a useful lesson for the future, viz. that lions 
and monkeys, althongh quite in loco in Regent's Park, are not suitable to 
so beautiful a theatre as the St. James’s, It is satisfactory to learn there 
will be more attention given to the musical department in the ensuing 
season. 

The Lyceum, or English Opera House, has again closed, after two 
unsuccessful attempts to re-establish the Promenade Concerts @ a Mu- 
sard. ‘The signal success which attended these Concerts when conducted 
by Signior Negri, and aided by Harper, Wiley, Baumann, Richardson, 
Laurent, avd other musicians of the first order, is a convincing proof 
that nothing short of first-rate talent can succeed here. 

Drury Lane has at length been taken for one year by Mr. Blake, from 
New York, for the sum of 50002. 

The Opera season is terminating ; and what has M. Laporte done for 
the admirers of fine music? He has reproduced Norma, La Ceneren- 
tola, Otello, L’Elisir D'Amore, Don Giovanni (for which we are always 
grateful), and Figaro, which disappointed us in the cast. Lablache 
(great artist as he is) becomes now too ponderous to deceive even a pur- 
blind Duchess into the belief that he is representing the volatile Major 
Domo. Grisi and Albertazzi are both too heavy for their respective 
parts ; and the everlasting mechanism of ‘Tamburini begins to pall upon 
the sense. Donizetti’s last work, “ Lucretia Borghia,” brought out to 
introduce Signior Mario (who bids fair to become a first-rate tenor), as a 
composition, is below contempt, and an insult to the musical feeling of 
this country. But why should we say this, when all the Arts are suffer- 
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ing under the confusion of political excitement and distraction, the non- 
patronage of native talent by those whose duty it is to take the lead in 
fostering it; the mania of fasbion which leads people to pay a guinea 
for not being admitted into a Concert Room !* 


‘Italian Music’s sweet because ’tis dear, 
Their vanity is tickled, not the ear, 
The taste would lessen, if the prices fell, 
And Shakespeare’s wretched stuff do quite as well.” 
Young’s Satires. 


It may not be generally known, that the musicians of London (if 
they chose to exert the powers confided to them) have a charter, granted 
by James the First, under the name of ‘* T’he Company of the Musicians 
of London.” He gave them a coat of arms, azure a swan argent, within 
a tressure counterflure or; in a chief gules, a rose between two lions 
or; and the celestial sign Lyra for a crest. The original intention of 
the founder of this Company was, that the regularly instructed and com- 
petent musicians should be enabled to practise their art and profession 
to the exclusion of ignorant and unskilful pretenders, and in consequence 
of the neglect of this charter, such hordes of charlatans and impudent 
pretenders are turned loose upon the public (whose ignorance of the prin- 
cinles of music lays them open to imposture of every kind) that it has 
become a general remark—there is worse singing now heard in public 
concert rooms than in private society. The Concert season is termi- 
nating, and upon a review of the materials of which the majority of 
these exhibitions have consisted, we must confess the prospects for 
the higher classes of the art seem poor indeed. The Ancient Con- 
cert has brought forward nothing! from its valuable stores of musical 
works now mouldering on the shelves, worth a moment’s recollection. 
The specimen of Bach failed last year ; that was sufficient to damp the 
ardour of the noble director in his vigorous pursuit after musical know- 
ledge. The Philharmonic has repeated over the same symphonies 
(beautiful it must be confessed) that we have heard fifty times over. 
The only examples of novelty in composition have occurred when solo 
instrumentalists, Messrs. David, Haumann, Doéhler, &c., have played 
their own pieces, to show off their chief peculiarities ; but for these 
occasionally, and a new singer or two, the subscribers would have been 
treated to an expensive and oft-repeated concert. The decease of Mori 
will probably open the way to some reform in the choral vocal pieces for 
the next season, which he is known to have been chiefly instrumental in 
keeping down, not only at the Philharmonic, but wherever his influence 
could reach. Indeed, the almost avowed object can hardly be mistaken, 
the vocal pieces have been brought in only as feds to the instrumental. 
The statue is placed where the pedestal should be. ‘The Societ&a Armo- 
nica has been more successful this year than usual. The principal Italian 
singers, including Pauline, Garcia, Mad. Dorus, Gras, &c., have been 


* This occurred in more than one instance at Benedict’s Concert. 
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the chief attraction. The Oratorio performances at Exeter Hall still 
continue ; Joshua, the Messiah, and one or two others, well performed, 
attract crowded audiences, at the reasonable price of three shillings for 
admission, that is, when the tickets are not surreptitiously bought up 
by persons who make large profits by this disreputable tax upon the 
public purse, which the directors of this society (The Sacred Harmonic) 
are bound to prevent. 

Oxrorp Musical Festival commenced on Monday 10th June, and 
considerable anxiety was exhibited to hear Mr. Bishop's exercise for his 
degree, which has been conferred upon him at this university, of M. B. 
(Bachelor of Music). It consisted of portions of the new oratorio, 
“* The Fallen Angels ;” words from Milton’s Paradise Lost, with a few 
quotations from Holy Writ. Phillips, Recit. and Air, ‘“ Nine Times 
the Space,” and “ Is this the Region?” are spoken of as equally striking 
and effective. Mr. Bishop was loudly cheered from all parts of the 
theatre, at the conclusion of the exercise. ‘There was no other novelty, 
save Ivanhoff’s ‘* Nobis Omnipotentia.” 

Epinsurcu.—On the 6th June, “ The Messiah” was performed by 
native musicians, under the management of Mr. Wilkinson, which, 
allowing for all the difficulties of keeping down the accompaniments, 
and balancing well the chorus voices, was an undertaking deserving 
great praise. 

Scarce Books on Music, which Dr. Callcot mentions at page 334 of 
his Grammar, but never could find them. 

Ramis (Bartholomew de Pareia), de Musica Tractatw. Bononiz, 1482. 

Thyard (Ponce de), Solitaire Second, ou Prose de la Musique. Lyons, 1555. 
Yssandon (Jean), Traité de Musique Pratique. Paris, 1582. 

Matthai (Conrad), Bericht von den Modis Musicus. Keenisberg, 1652. 

Fokkerodt (John Arnold), Musikalischer Unterricht. Mulbausen, 1698, 2nd Part, 

1716, Sd Part, 1718. 

Janowka (Thomas Balthazar), Clavis ad Thesaurum Magne artis Musice, Alt. 

Prag. 1701. 

Mattheson (John), Das forchende Orchestre. Hamburg, 1721. 
Catalisano (Genaro), Grammatica Armonica. Roma, 1781. 

Any information respecting either of the above works will oblige the 
writer of this notice, directed to the care of Messrs. Black and Arm- 
strong. 


We quote the following observations from an elaborate review of Mr. 
Dauney'’s ‘* Ancient Scottish Melodies, from a MS. of the reign of 
King James VI., with an Inquiry illustrative of the History of the 
Music of Scotland,” which appeared in the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung (Nos. 14 and 15 for April last.) It is interesting to us at all 
times to know the opinions of enlightened foreigners with respect to our 
national music, and the review from which we make this extract is the 
production of Dr.G, W. Fink, the learned editor of the Leipsic Musical 
Gazette, and author of a work entitled “ Erste Wanderung der dltesten 
Tonkunst,” which contains an account of the ancient music of the Cale- 
donians. 
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** This work (of Mr. Dauney) is in many respects most attractive to 
all friends of musical history; and the Skene MS. itself has the highest 
claims on our regard, not merely as the best substitute for something 
better, but on its own account. At the same time we cannot conceal 
from ourselves the fact that this MS. belongs to an age when the genuine 
ancient Caledonian music, especially in the Lowlands, had become sub- 
jected to the most manifold influence of modern science. Proof of this 
meets us in every page of the present publication. In their relation to 
the present day, these melodies have been denominated ‘ Ancient 
Scottish,’ but in reference to their historical character, as a spiritual 
development of the Caledonian people, they might more properly be 
designated * New Scottish.’ The editors themselves admit this. Modern 
European music, sacred and profane, has, according to them, exercised 
from time to time the most undeniable influence on the original Scottish 
melodies—a result, indeed, which from the state of society was altogether 
unavoidable, and which is here sufficiently apparent, whether we look at 
the conduct of the melody or the harmonic accompaniment, however 
scanty. Not only does the diatonic element of a scale enriched with the 
fourth and seventh peep out everywhere, but it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that this more modern scale has attained a sort of triumph over the 
original Scottish. With all this, however, the impress is everywhere 
visible of a patriarchal character altogether different from the more 
regulated productions of a spirit of reformation which in modern times 
has extended itself to every sphere of human activity ; so decided is 
this character, that were we possessed of no more ancient musical docu- 
ments than these, even out of them we should be in a condition to re- 
construct the elements of a national music strong in its luxuriance ; and 
though in some respects certainly more narrow, in other respects as cer- 
tainly more free and unfettered than the music of the present day. ‘To 
this patriarchal simplicity, this strong natural breadth and freedom, 
combined with a wise and economic natural limitation, we are to ascribe 
the preservation of that gigantic and hardy spirit, which delighted with 
honest and heartfelt content to celebrate the deeds of noble sires upon 
mossy stones and in the halls of the lances. 

“ That this preservation of the antique character cannot be altogether 
ascribed to the fostering care of subsequent culture, the Skene MS. 
itself is sufficient evidence; as the melodies which it presents belong to 
an age when the fashion of the court and the nobles, and especially the 
clergy, tended. rather to swamp native melody by an inundation of 
foreign science, than to cherish it in its original purity. Yet, whether 
from natural partiality, or from motives of policy, the influential men of 
those times continued still to have the native Scottish music taught in 
the schools, —and the composers of the same period, familiar as they were 
with the diatonic scale, and the harmony built upon it, could never alto- 
gether rob their ear of its native echoes,—their original scale makes 
itself everywhere audible, and whenever a strong feeling is to be ex- 
pressed, it is always most apt to reassume its original supremacy. 

“ How difficult it was for the Scotch to unite the new diatonic scale 
with their original scale, is farther proved by the awkwardness with 
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which they use it, and the scantiness of their harmonic accompaniments, 
which are often nothing more than a duplication of the octave. The 
compositions of foreigners can be distinguished from the native Scottish 
at a single glance. Examples of the intermixture of old and new, and 
the singular effects thereby produced, may be dispensed with after all 
that has been said and written on the subject. It suffices to say, that 
the famous second sight of the Scotch reveals itself also in these melodies, 
so far as they are native ; and we perceive that even the Christian Scot- 
land cannot forget its old predilection for the misty shapes that ride 
amid the storm on the skirts of shining clouds. If this be the case even 
with the music of the Lowlands, how much better must it hold with 
respect to the Highlands, in their more complete separation from foreign 
European influences?) He who wishes to become acquainted with the 
ancient Scottish music in its original purity, must collect it in the 
remote rock-bound Western Isles, where neither tree nor gold is to be 
found, and from the living mouth of the people. Here the very nature 
of the thing necessarily indicates much room for research ; and from 
this may be expected results at once corroborative of truths already 
known, and opening up new views as to the nature of a national music 
which is alike valuable for what it was as a means of enjoyment to the 
past, and for what it is as the matrix or substratum of the present. Such 
investigations would not alone profit Scotland ; the essential laws of the 
music of the old world would be laid open, and in a part of the world 
which, next to China and Hindostan, is remarkable for the fidelity with 
which it has preserved the remains of musical art. What educated 
person is there to whom such researches would not be interesting ? 

** To those who would set out as navigators in this promising sea of 
discovery, we would especially recommend attention to the construction 
of musical instruments, and especially of the wire-stringed harp. We 
desiderate a minute description of their formation, the number of their 
strings, and (wherever the latter instrument was used) the mode in which 
it was tuned as regarded compass, and the series of intervals employed. 
With respect also to the highland bagpipe, we should wish to see a spe- 
cification not only of the ventages of the pipes and the succession of 
their sounds, but of the number and tune of the drones ;_as by this not a 
little light might thus be thrown on the early introduction and growth 
of harmony, and especially on the introduction of the third as a harmo- 
nically applied tone, which it was not in more ancient times. Farther 
we would direct particular attention, not merely to melody and rhythm, 
(which last must not be forced into accordance with our modern fa- 
shionable varieties of time,) but also to the popular texts of the songs ; 
and among these particularly to such as yield historical names or de- 
scribe manners, from which the age of the melody may with probability 
be ascertained.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 


The first number of a highly humorous work, entitled Les Francais, Moeurs 
Contemporaines, has just appeared, it will be complete in 48 numbers 8vo., 
and embellished with numerous amusing plates. 


Didot brothers have just issusd the three first numbers of a very beautiful 
work by M. Silvestre, entitled Paléographie Universelle, being a collection of 
autographs (fac-simile d’écritures) of all people and all times, drawn from the 
most authentic documents, charters, and manuscripts in the archives and 
libraries of France, Italy, England and Germany, and accompanied with histo- 
rical explanations; it will form two folio volumes, and will appear in 50 num- 
bers, each containing six beautifully coloured plates. Only 200 copies of this 
expensive work will be printed. 


Bourdin & Co. have in preparation, Voyage dans la Russie Meridionale et 
la Crimée, executed in 1837 under the direction of M.de Demidoff. The work 
will be embellished with 80 beautiful lithographic views by Raffet, viz. seven 
in Hungary, nine in Wallachia, five in Moldavia, seven in Bessarabia, twelve 
of the camp of Vosnessensk, and forty in the Crimea, and will appear in 
monthly numbers, each containing six plates on India paper. To this will be 
added the Observations Scientifiques, phrenological, geological, mineralogical! 
botanical and zoological, forming three volumes, with an atlas and 80 coloured 
plates, in addition to which the Histoire du Voyage will form a distinct 
volume 8vo. and be illustrated with 64 vignettes; the first number has already 


appeared. 


The Polish refugees have formed a Library in Paris of Polish works, sup- 
ported by Count Laskyrie and several distinguished foreigners. Dufart, the 
Parisian bookseller, has given them 180 volumes, and several contributions of 
money have been made. On the occasion of opening it, the following in- 
teresting particulars were elucidated. The Russian Libraries consist princi- 
pally of Polish books, and the Royal Library at St. Petersburg has been 
formed almost entirely by the plunder of Polish Libraries. Peter the First took 
from the town of Mitau, in 1704, 2500 volumes, which were the foundation of 
the St. Petersburg Library; again, in 1795 the Zaluski Library was taken from 
Warsaw to St. Petersburg, and contained, according to the Russian estimate, 
260,000 volumes, and 11,000 manuscripts. Upon the taking of Warsaw in 
1831, the University lost 200,000 volumes, the Philomathic Society 20,000, the 
Library of the town council 36,000, and the private Library of Prince Czar- 
toryski in Pulawy, containing 15,000 volumes ; adding to these the bibliogra- 
phical treasures of the Convents, we have a total of 700,000 volumes taken 
from Poland to Russia. 

It is also singular that the Zaluski Library, which contained, before the dis- 
turbances broke out which led to its removal, 400,000 volumes, was com- 
menced in France under similar circumstances. 


The French Chambers have ultimately agreed that the right of publication 
to authors shall continue for their families until 30 years after their decease. 
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M. de Villemarque is busily engaged in arranging the valuable information 
he collected in Wales, in the native Welsh language, for the work which the 
French government have entrusted him, “ History of the French Literature in 
the Middle Ages.” 


Madame Victoire Babois, the oldest of the French poetesses, died recentiy 
at Paris. Her Elegies were greatly admired, and ran through three editions 
in a short time ; being principally national, they have rendered her name fami- 
liar throughout France. 


Ciceri, the celebrated Decorative Painter, has discovered a means of fixing 
colours in stone; he can imitate marble, or paint subjects on the natural stone. 
The colour becomes so engrafted into the pores of the stone, that it may be 
ground or polished without injuring any of the colours. 


At the king’s printing-office in Paris they are busily engaged in preparing 
for publication several highly important translations of Oriental Manuscripts. 
They will appear in the following order :—The History of Mangolen by Ras- 
chid-Eddin, translated by Quatremére; Bhagaratu Purana, by Burnouf; 
Schah Nameh, translated by J. Mohl; and the Book of Laws of King Wakhtun. 
They are to be followed by works in Arabic, Persian, Georgic, &c, and embel- 
lished with vignettes in the oriental stlye. 


oe 


ITALY. 


A newspaper for the blind has lately been published at Palermo; the letters 
are in relievo and are read by the blind passing their fingers over the lines; it 
is entitledj1/ Consolatore dei Ciechi. 


A great want of retail booksellers exists in Italy ; at Rome the usual method 
of selling books is by auction, and these have been so frequent during the 
winter that three have on some occasions taken place on the same day. These 
auctions are held in the bookseller’s shop in the morning, the books being 
ranged according to their numbers on a table in the centre of aroom. Here 
buyers and amateurs resort to make acquaintances and gossip away the time, 
every accommodation being given by seats ranged round the walls, and any 
book may be chosen and read previous to the auction commencing. The 
Italians are great lovers of books, and select the finest editions and the most 
choice bindings. The libraries have but a small stock, and that consists prin- 
cipally of theological and philological works. 


One of the most stupendous works of modern times is a projected rail-road 
from Venice to Milan, connecting the seven richest and most populous cities 
of Italy with each other, Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, Brescia 
and Milan; the most gigantic portion will be the bridge ever the Lagunen, 
connecting Venice with the main land. The length of the rail-road will be 
166 Italian (about the same in English) miles, passing through a population of 
three and a half millions, the seven cities having alone a population of half a 
million, viz. Venice, 120,000, Padua, 44,000, Vicenza, 50,000, Verona, 46,000, 
Mantua, 34,000, Brescia, 42,000, and Milan, 180,000 inhabitants, to which 
may be added 20,000 foreigners in Venice and Milan. It is calculated the 
transport, when completed, will average 1800 persons, 1500 tons of goods, 
and 1000 tons of coals daily. 


The Grand Duke of Tuscany has recently purchased the fine collection of 
Tuscan minerals belonging to the celebrated Museum of Micheli Targioni for 
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his cabinet of physics and natural history. This collection was first com- 
menced by Antonio Micheli, the Italian botanist, and increased to its present 
richness by Dr. Giovanni Targioni, 


ee 


GERMANY. 


The new number of the Deutsche Vierteljahr’s Schrift, contains articles— 
On the State of the German Universities—on Swiss Nationality, social and 
political—on the National Peculiarities of English, French and German Apho- 
risms—the Contest between Morals and Taste—the American People past 
and future, and several minor articles. 


A new edition of “ Gulliver’s Reisen” by Swift, and translated by Dr. F. 
Kottenkamp, is in the course of publication in two volumes 8vo., and embel- 
lished with 450 wood cuts; it will be delivered in eight parts at 2s. 6d. each, 
or 18s. when complete. 


A translation of “ Murchison’s Silurian System of Rocks,” will shortly be 
published at Weimar. 


Carl Bernhard, the talented novel writer, has just published in Danish and 
in German, a novel in one volume &vo. entitled Das Gliickskind, which pro- 
mises to meet with every success. 


A subscription is in progress at Breslau, to erect a monument to Frederick 
the Great—it is to be of bronze, and placed on a pedestal of granite in the 
Konigplatz of that town. 


Moritz Retzsch’s new work will contain Outlines to Biirgers Leonora Des 
Pharrer’s Zochter von Taubenheim, and Das Lied von Braven Manne; they 
will appear early in August. 


A theoretical and practical work on Lithography, by Engelmann of Mihtl- 
hausen, is in the press; it is the fruit of more than twenty years’ experience, 
and will appear in five parts, comprising the history and progress of the art. 


The following particulars respecting Charlotte and Werther, the subjects of 
Goethe’s beautiful tale, have recently been published in an obscure newspaper 
circulating through the Rhine provinces. 

Charlotte was the daughter of Amtmann (Bailiff ) Buff, and was by no means 
of uncommon beauty, but was esteemed by the whole city for the meritorious 
manner in which she conducted her father’s household, and fulfilled the 
arduous duties of a mother towards her younger sisters. Werther, who shot 
himself through despair because Charlotte was betrothed to Counsellor Kestner 
in 1772, was also much esteemed and respected by the citizens of Wetzlar. 
About the year 1766 it became customary to make a pilgrimage on a certain 
evening to Werther’s grave. A procession was formed, consisting not merely 
of young people but of men of high rank, assessors of the council, and ladies of 
high station ; these proceeded at midnight to the churchyard, each carrying 
a wax light and dressed in black, with black crape before the face. Arrived at 
the grave, they formed a circle round it and sang the hymn “ Ausgelitten has 
du ausgerungen ;” when this was concluded, some one stepped forward and 
entered into a detail of the life and virtues of the deceased; which was invariably 
closed with these words :—‘** The voluntary end of life for love, if not justified, 
may yet be excused.” Flowers were thrown on the grave and the procession 
returned to the city. The magistrates, after afew years, interfered and forbade 
this ceremony, 
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RUSSIA. 


An Ukase has been issued at St. Petersburg to suppress the wandering 
habits of gipsies in the Russian dominions. They are enjoined to provide 
themselves with fixed habitations before the 1st of January, 1841. 





DENMARK, 


The new botanical work by Drejer, entitled Flora excursoria Hafniensis, has 
been completed with great care and attention, and must prove highly in- 


teresting to the botanist—that portion denominated “ Seeland’s Flora” is much 
spoken of. 


EGYPT. 
Two young Chinese priests, born near Pekin, and an Italian clergyman who 


spoke their language, passed recently through Cairo (21 ult.) on their way to 
China from Naples, where they had resided long and been ordained. 


The Pacha’s printing establishment have just issued a work, entitled dgharal 
Badiet fi Ilm al Thabiet ; it is on Physics, for the use of schools, and will be 
shortly followed by others of a like character. The complete edition of the 
Thousand and One Nights, published recently in two 4to. volumes, is from the 
pen of Abdurrahman al Safti al Scharkawi, and is considered to be free from 
errors. It is on good Italian paper, but wretchedly printed, although some- 
what better than the former works issued from this establishment, but certainly 
not so perfect as they print in Constantinople and Tauris. When the Pacha 
first ordered Lectures to be given on Mathematical knowledge in the school of 
Abu Zabel, the scholars being mostly Turks, the discourse was given in that 
language. Several translations into Turkish also appeared from the printing 
establishment at Bulak, Turkish hand-books were issued on military and 
mathematical knowledge, the statistics of Bossul were also printed in Turkish 
by command of the minister, FKdhem Bey. But the Arabian race have been 
gradually increasing in numbers and influence until it gained the ascendancy, 
and within these few years Chemistry has been taught for the first time in 
Arabic. The translator, Professor Perron, is a talented Frenchman, and has 
had a great outcry to withstand, for having engrafted French words in cases 
where no Arabic could be found. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Faust is a work so full of marvellous imagery that it is exceedingly dificult 
for translators to give that peculiar felicity of expression and terseness of style, 
which characterises the original. Hence it is that although we have seven 
English translations, another has entered the public field, in English verse, 
from the pen of J. Birch, Esq. throwing new light on the original text, and 
appearing in a brighter garb, for the volume is embellished by twenty-nine 
beautiful etchings after Moritz Retzsch. ’ 


The Oriental Translation Committee have published a very elaborate trans- 
lation of the Akhl-ak-i-Jalaly, with references and very copious notes by W. F,. 
Thompson, Esq. This beautiful work contains a perfect developement of the 
moral and practical philosophy of the East. It is a work of the 14th century, 
and contains an able analysis of the three states into which it is divided,—the 
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individual, the domestic and the political states. The Committee have also in 
the press, The Divanof the Huzailis, translated by Professor Kosegarten, and 
accompanied with Arabic text ; The Khatai Nameh, translated by Dr. Fleischer, 
with the original text; The Vishnu Purana, translated by Professor Wilson, and 
The History of Spain under the Arabs, by Ahmed Ibn Muhammad Al-makari, 
translated from the Arabic by Sefor P. de Gayangoz. 


An elaborate work on the political and religious condition of America, has 
been published by Mr. Colburn, it is entitled a Voice from America to Eng- 
land, and is from the pen of an American gentleman. 


J.C. Symons, Esq. has published an interesting little volume on the Aris 


and Artisans at Home and Abroad, containing some very valuable statistical 
information. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
From Aprit ro June, 1839, mncLvsive. 


I — 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


Ammon, von, Die gemischtei Ehen, namentlich der Katholiken und Protestanten nach 
den Ansichten des Christenthums, der Geschichte des Rechtes und der Sittlich- 
keit. 8vo. Dresden. 5s. 

Baumgarten, M., De fide libri Estherae ; commentatio historico-critica. 8vo. Halle. 3s. 

Baur, S., Religidse Betrachtungen und Gebete am Morgen und Abend alle Tage des 
Jahres. 2 vols. 8vo. Sulsb. 9s. 

Biblia hebraica, secundum editiones J. Athiae, J. Leusden, J. Simonis aliorumque, im- 
primis E, van der Hooght, addidit A. Hahn, 4th Ed. 8vo. Lips. 17s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca ecclesiastica quam moderante D. A. Neandro, adornavit H. T. Bruns. 
Vol, I. Canones apostolorum et conciliorum. 8vo. Berlin. 5s. 

Danz, J. T., Initia doctrinae patristicae introductionis instar in patrum ecclesiae stu- 
dium. 8vo. Jena. 2s, 6d. 

Danz, Universal Worterbuch der theologischen und religions-geschichtlichen Literatur. 
Pt. 5. 4to. Leipz. 3s. 

Das Morgenland altes und neues fiir Freunde der heiligen Schrift—eine Monatschrift. 
12 parts. 8vo. Basel, 7s. 

Delitzsch, F., Lutherthum und Ligenthum. Ein offnes Bekenntniss beim Reforma- 
tionsjubilaum der Stadt Leipzig. 12mo. Leipz. 2s. 

Dietrich, F., De sermonis chaldaici proprietate. 8vo. Leipz. 1s. 

Eusebius, Kirchengeschichte, mit Anmerkungen v. A. Closs. 8vo. Stuttgard. Sub- 
scription price 2s. 6d. 

Guerike, H. E. F., Allgemeine christliche Symbolik. 8vo. Leipz. 11s. 6d. 

Hengel, W. A. van, Commentarius perpetuus in epistolam Pauli ad Philippeuses. 
8vo. Leyden. 13s. 

Nitzsch, C. J., System der christlichen Lehre. 4th Ed. 8vo. Bonn. 9s. 

Offenbach, J., Allgemeines Gebetbuch fur die Israelitische Jugend. Hebraisch und 
Deutsch. 8vo. Cologne. 1s. 6d. 

Patrum apostolicorum opera. Textum ex editionibus praestantissimis repetitum recog- 
novit, brevi adnotatione instruxit, et in usum praelectionum academicarum ed. C. 
J. Hefele. 8vo. Tubingen. 6s. 6d. 

Reichel, V., Introductio in hermeneuticam biblicam. 8vo. Vienna. 3s. 

Rickert, F., Leben Jesu, Evangelien-Harmonie in gebundner Rede. 8vo. Stuttg. 7s. 

Santo Domingo.—Esprit des papes. (Dédié au roi de Prusse.) 8vo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

Schmalz, M. F., Das menschliche Leben im Lichte der evangelischen Geschichte. Vol. 
IV. 8vo. Hamb. Price of the 4 vols. 12s. 

Strauss, Dr., Vie de Jésus, ou |Examen critique de son histoire, traduite par E. Littré. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Strauss, Dr. D. F., Zwei friedliche Blatter. 8vo. Altona. 4s. 6d. 


_ The New Testament in the Russian Language. 8vo. Leipz. 6s. 


Theologische Quartalschrift. 4 Parts. 8vo. Tubing. 14s. 6d. 

Tholuck, A., Vermischte Schriften. Part I. 8vo. Hamb. 10s. 

Wette, W., Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum neuen Testament. Vol. I. 
Part Il. 8vo. Leipz. 3s. 6d. 

Xavier, Die Briefe des Grossen Indianer Apostles des heiligen Franz von Xavier. 
Vol. 11. 8vo. Neuweid. 2s. 

Zeitschrift fur die historische Theologie, von C, F. Illgen. 1859. 4 parts. 8vo. 
Leips. 11. 

Zell, G., Acta Antihermesiana, quibus acta Hermesiana, Meletemata theologica, Actas 
que Romana, 8vo, Ratisb. 4s, 6d. 
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LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND STATISTICS. 


Assises du royaume de Jérusalem, textes francais et italien, conférées entre elles ainsi 
qu’avec les lois des Francs, publiées sur un manuscrit tiré de la bibliothéque de 
Saint Marc de Venise ; par M. Victor Foucher. Vol. 1. Part I. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

Dirksen, H. E., Manuale latinitatis fontium juris civilis Romanoram thesauri latinitatis 
epitome. Part VIII. 4to. Berlin. 6s. 

Eichstadius, H.C. A., De jurisconsultorum atque philologorum discordi saepe con- 
cordia quaedam adiecit. 4to. Jena. 1s. , 

Gratier ,de, Commentaire sur les luis de la presse et des autres moyens de publication. 
Vols, I. and If, 8vo. Paris. 9s. each volume. ; 

Les Crimes des rois de France, depuis le commencement de la monarchie jusqu’a 
Charles X. inclusivement. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Monge, G., Traité élémentaire de statique. 8thEd. 8vo. Brux. 3s. 

Novus Codex diplomaticus Brandeuburgensis. Vol. I. Part IL. von A. F. Riedel. 
4to. Berlin. 7s. 

Schubert, F. W., Handbuch der Allgemeinen Staatskunde von Europa. Vol. I. Part 
IV. 8vo. Kénigsb. 17s. Vol. I. 4 parts. %l. 10s. 

Staatslexikon oder Encyklopiidie der Staatswissenschaften, von C. v. Rotteck und C. 
Welcher. Vol. VIII. 8vo. Altona. Sub. price 2s. 6d. 

Zimmermann, G., Die Hannoverische Regierung und das Staats-Grundgesetz von 
1833. 8vo. Hanover. 2s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Deutsche Volksbiicher. Vol. I. Solomon und Morolf von K. Simrock. 8vo. with 
wood-cuts. Berlin. 1s. 

Huber, V. A., Die englischen Universitiiten. Eine Vorarbeit zur englischen Literatur- 
geschichte. Vol. I. Cussel, 10s. 6d. 

Jiiger, Handbuch der Logik. 8vo. Vienna. Ss. 6d. 

Koch, J. F., Die preussischen Universitiiten. Vol. I. 8vo. Berlin. 17s. 

Marmier, Histoire de la littérature en Danemarck et en Suéde. 8vo. Turis. 9s, 

Quérard, La France littéraire, ou Dictionnaire bibliographique des savans. Part 
XVIII, 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Schmidt, E., Umrisse zur Geschichte der Philosophie. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 6d. 

Vinet, A., Littérature de l’enfance. 3d Ed. 8vo. Strasb. 5s. : 

Wendel, Beurtheilung der Hegelischen Philosophie nach ihren neueren Erklarern, 
Mager und Chalybaus. &vo, Coburg. 1s. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES, PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY. 


Ausfubrliche Encyklopidie der gesammten Staatsarzneikunde. Im Verein mit mch- 
reren Doctoren der Rechtsgelehrtheit der Philosophie v.G. F. Most. Part VIII. 
8vo. Leipz. 4s. 6d. 

Berzelius, J., Juhresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der physischen Wissenschaften. 
Part [. Physik, unorganische Chemie, und Mineralogie. 8vo. Tubingen. 5s. 6d. 

Berzelius, Lehrbuch der Chemie, aus dem schwedischen von F.Woliler. 4th Ed, 
Vol. VIII. 8vo. Dresden. 3s. 6d. 

Brandis, Nosologie und Therapie der Cachexien. Vol. Il. 8vo. Berlin. 10s. 6d. 

Desvaux, Traité général de botanique. Vol. I. Pts.1& 2. 8vo. Paris. 14s. 6d. 

Endlicher, Genera plantarum secundum ordines naturales disposita. No. X. dto. 
Vienna. Sub. pr. 5s. 

Endlicher, Iconographia generum plantarum, No, VII. Tab. 73. 4to. Vienna. 
Sub. pr. 7s. 6d. 

Fischer, Abbildungen zur Berichtigung und Erginzung der Schmetterlingskunde. 
PartII. 5 plates. 4to. Vienna. 7s. 6d. 

Flora Germanica exsiccata, sive Herbarium normal. Von L. Reichenbach. Cent. XVI. 
Folio. Leipz. Plates. 11. 10s. 

Fries, E., Epicrisis Systematis Mycologici seu Synopsis Hymenomycetum, 8vo, 

Upsal, 11, 2s, 6d. 
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Ellis, Mr., his Letters on India—affairs 
relating to Affghanistan, 414. 

England, her late treaty with Austria, 
143—her first connection with Persia 
in 1800. .175—mission of Sir H. Jones, 
175—treaty, 176. 

Epicurus admits gravity in his doctrine of 
matter, 51. 

Esquisse Anecdotique de |’Histvire de la 
Litterature Frangaise depuis l’origine 
de la langue jusqu’a l’époque actuelle, 
par Achilles Albites, 339 — France 
peopled by the Celte or Gauls, sub- 
sequently by the Romans, whose lan- 
guage they adopted—this union pro- 
duced the Langue Romane, or Ro- 
mance, which spread as the Latin de- 
clined; while the French was formed 


from Latin aud Teutonic, and its na- 
sality, like Hindostanee and Sanscrit, 
from Old Persian—in the 10th cen- 
tury the language was divided into 
Langue d’Oc, used by the Trouba- 
dours; and the Langue d’Oui, used in 
the North, improved in the 17th cen- 
tury, 349—its various improvers, 349 
—356. 


F. 


Faust, Goethe’s, 156, 142. 

Ferdousi, edited by Major Macan, how 
paid for, 105. 

Flamel, Nicholas, alchemist, fictions re- 
lating to him, 34. 

France, literary notices of, 224, 454— 
France, Russia, Persia, Turkey, 411. 
French language and literature, 339—how 
originated, 340—Celtic tribes and Ro- 
mans; Gauls produced the Langue 
Romane, or Romance, by mingling 
their own tongue with the Latin and 
Teutonic, introduced by the Frankish 
conquerors, 341—languages divided by 
the northern and southern states into 
Langue d’Oc and Langue d’Oil, 345— 
brought into England by William the 
Conqueror — improvements described 
in centuries, 347—reformed by Mal- 
herbe, 351— brought to its greatest 

perfection by Buffon, 355. 

Franklin, Benjamin, first assertor of the 
independent progression of gales of 
wind, 1—his opinion of north-east 
storms, 5. 

Froissart, author of Chroniques de France, 
&c., 15th century, 347. 


G. 


Gassandi, doctrine of atoms, 52. 

Gellert, German poet, 129. 

Gems, artificial, made by the Egyptians, 
23. 

Genoa, musical notice, 221—deaf and 
dumb tragedians, 446. 

German Literature and Composition, 117 
—remarks on the language, 119— 
literature divided into seven periods— 
1. Gothic, from the earliest times to 
Charlemagne, 768; %. Frank, or pe- 
riod before the Hohenstaufen, 1137 ; 
3S. Swabian, 1137 —1148—the times of 
the Crusades and Troubadours; 4, 
Rhenane, till the Reformation, 1534; 
5. Saxon period embraces the school 
of Luther, 1625; 6. Silesian and Swiss, 
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down to Klopstock, 1750; 7. And 
most illustrious down to the present 
time. 

Germany, the Spirit of her History, Li- 
terature, Social Condition, and Na- 
tional Economy ; illustrated by refer- 
ence to her Physical, Moral, and Poli- 
tical Statistics, and by comparison with 
other Countries, by Bisset Hawkins, 
M.D., 127—early literature principally 
in Latin, which was used much in com- 
position, and even in conversation— 
modern improvement commenced with 
Gottsched, who died 1776..127 — 
Haller, poet and philosopher, Klop- 
stock, Wieland, 129—Kleist, imitator 
of Thomson—Herder, 130—Goethe,131 
Schiller, 183—the Faust, 136—142. 

Germany, literary notices, 225, 456. 

Gesammelte Novellen, 358. 

Geschichte der Oestreichischen Mouarchie 
—History of the Austrian Monarchy. 
Schneller, 143—late treaty between 
England and Austria. 

Goethe, remarks on, 131—135—his works, 
136—Faust, 187 —142. 

Gottsched, German Literati, account of 
him, 127. 

Greek Metres and English Scholarship, 
241—1. Metrik, von August Apel; 
2. De Metris Pindari, August Bockh ; 
3. Elementa Doctrine Metrice, Her- 
mann; 4. De Metrorum quorundam 
Mensura Rhythmici Dissertatio, G. 
Hermann; 5. Manual of Greek Metres, 
by Hephestion, Thomas Gaisford. 

Guise, Duke of, Mary Queen of Scot’s 
farewell letter to him, 91. 

Gunpowder, invention of, ascribed to 
Roger Bacon, Swartz, and commenced 
in two other instances, 29. 


H. 


Haller, German poet and philosopher, 
took Pope as his model, 128. 

Hastings, Lord, his conduct as governor- 
general of India, 102. 

Hawkins’s Germany, 127. 

Hebrews, their knowledge of chemistry, 
supposed to be derived from the Egyp- 
tians, 25. 

Herat, sovereignty of, disputed by Persia 
and Affghanistan, its importance to 
British India, 416. 

Herder, German critic, 130. 

Hermes Trismegistus, founder of natural 
philosophy, 24. 

Hermesian Priests, their four classes, 60. 


INDEX. 


Henry and Apffel, German literature, 117 
—first noticed in France by Madame 
de Stael —mania for it in England. 

Hollandus, John, Isaac, celebrated alche- 
mists, 33. 

Hindoostan, 93, 161—treatise on the music 
of, 448. 

Histoire de la Litterature Allemande 
d’aprés la cinquiéme edition de Heinsius, 
par M. M. Henry et Apffel, avec une 
Preface de M. Matter, 117. 

Hurricanes, considered as whirlwinds, 5— 
in West Indies, 13— preparation of 
ships for them, 22. 


L. 


Infanticide, ancient and modern, 76. 

India, Proclamation of Governor General 
of, 411—late proceedings in—English 
usurpation of Oude, 93— Prince of 
Oude’s visit to London—makes known 
scenes lately taking place in Luck- 
now, 93 — dreadful state of India 
—threatened Burmese war, 94—Ne- 
paul takes part with Burmah—Black 
Act adopted in India since 1837— 
some account of the act, 97— seizure of 
the territories of Oude, ib.—conduct 
towards the new king, and terms of the 
engagement he signed, 98—conduct of 
Lord Hastings, 102—of succeeding go- 
vernors general, 105—publication of 
Ferdousi, by whom paid, ib.—Lord 
Hastings and the Nawaub vizier, 106 
—different conduct of Lord Teign- 
mouth, 107 — general. dislike of the 
native Indians to British authority— 
answer mentioned by Heber to the 
question of British rule, 111—prospect 
of Russian invasion—collectors of re- 
venue, 112 — English language pro- 
posed-—delay in criminal justice—pe- 
culiarities of Hindoos not always mat- 
ters of religious observance, 113—our 
interference with the native govern- 
ments—variety of cases in which the 
government influence is used in Oude, 
115—profligate folly of the king of 
Oude, and its cause, 116. 

Indian Affairs, notes on, by the Hon. 
Frederick J. Shore, 109—the author’s 
just judgment of the future state of 
this king and kingdom, 116. 

Joinville, author of La Conquéte de Con- 
stantinople, 14th century, 347. 

Jones, Sir Harford, his mission to Persia, 
and treaty concluded with, 175, 176. 
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K, 


Kamran claims the title of Shah, 413. 
Khorassan and Persia, 413. 

Kleist’s Spring, imitation of Thomson, 150. 
Klopstock, author of Messiah, 129. 


Knight, P. K., Mythology of the An- 


cients, 62—Newton’s remark on the in- 
creased number of kings named by 
Herodotus as specified by Diodorus 
Siculus—Manetho, 64—veil of Isis, 
Eleusinian mysteries of, removed, and 
how—explanations extremely doubtful, 
and why — primitive religion of the 
Greeks similar to all others not drawn 
from revelation, containing the same 
principles from the Baltic to the Ganges, 
65—-secret or mystic system, difficulties 
of initiation, fiction of Charon, 67—im- 
portance of coins—various names of 
Ceres and Bacchus, 68—caverns of 
Elephauta, and symbolical figure con- 
tained there— Egyptian and Hindoo 
mythology — Celtic temple found in 
Zealand, 69—pyramids used as a sym- 
bol, and where, 70—origin of Actzon, 

2—symbolical use of the lotus, 73 
—Egyptian and Grecian architecture, 
74—infanticide, 76—representations of 
the soul, 77—dancing, 78 — conic 
stones, 79—custom of deifying, ib.— 
attack on Mr, Bryant and refutation, 80 
—Egyptian representation of the sun, 


81—concluding observations on India, 
82. 


L. 


Language, ancient figurative, 62. 

Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent, 45 — born 
1743—his extraordinary self-devotion 
to science— becomes farmer general and 
marries—devotes himself to science, 
atmospheric air, his experiments veri- 

fied by Dr. Faraday, 48—is guillotined, 

ib. 

Le Fevre appointed chemist to the royal 
society, 356—and apothecary to Charles 
IL, ib. 

Leipsic, musical notice, 220. 

Letters on the Persian question, 414, 419, 
421, 423, 429, 432, 436, 4357. 


Lettres inédites de Maurie Stuart, accom- 


pagnées de diverses Dépéches et 
Instructions, 1558, 1587 — par Le 
Prince Alex. Labanoff, 83—how dis- 
covered, 84—her unjust treatment in 
France; her marriage with Bothwell; 
birth and destiny of his daughter ; 


Mary’s retreat to England ; letters to 
solicit aid from her family, 86—com- 
plains of ill health, 87—her farewell 
letter to the Duke of Guise, 91. 
Levanto music, 444. 
Leucippus, his doctrine of matter, 50, 51. 
Literary Notices, 229, 454—theology and 
ecclesiastical—law, jurisprudence, and 
statistics, 460—philosophy and history 
of literature; medical and natural 
sciences, physics, and chemistry ; his- 
tory, biography, travels, 461—belles- 
lettres, novels, &c., 462—architecture 
and fine arts, 463—classics and phi- 
lology, ib.—miscellaneous, 464. 
Lomonosov and his Contemporaries, Rus- 
sian Literary Biography, 316. 
London, its theatres, 222, 448. 
Londonderry, Marquis of, 163—his just 
views respecting Constantinople ; his 
military judgment; his knowledge of 
Russia; qualified for ambassador, ib. 
—his opinion of defending Constantino- 
ple corroborated by Russian engineers, 
211—(Stewart) his merits, 410. 
Lorris, Guillaume de, author of the Ro- 
man de la Rose, 13th century, 347. 
Lotus, its ancient symbolical uses de- 
scribed, 73. 
Lubeck, Handel festival, 4435. 
Lucknow, English conduct there, 93. 
Lully, Raymond, account of, 32—his life ; 
his attempt to convert the Algerines ; 
and death, 33—his knowledge of the 
philosopher’s stone, ib.—his improve- 
ment of distillation, ib.— inventor of the 
Athanor furnace, description of it, ib. 


M. 


Malherbe, reformer of the French lan- 
guage, 351. 

Mary Queen of Scots, her unpublished 
letters, 83—dilatory conduct of France 
in affording her assistance ; her urgent 
requests to them and complaint of ill- 
ness after surrendering herself to Eliza- 
beth, 87—her wish to detach her son 
from Elizabeth and attach him to 
France, 88—declares her intention of 
leaving her crown to Spain unless her 
son will embrace the Catholic religion, 
89—scheme for her enlargement and 
farewell letter to the Duke of Guis=, 91, 

Messina, new composer of opera “‘ Ettore 
Faramosia,” 446. 

Meteorological Sketches, by W. C. Red. 
field, Esq., 1. 

Metres, Greek, 241—1. Metrik, von Au- 
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gust Apel; 2. De Metris Pindari, Au- 
gust Bockh ; 3. Elementa Doctrine Me- 
trice, G. Hermann; 4. De Metrorum 
quorundam Mensura Rhythmica Dis- 
sertatio, scripta 4 G. Hermann; 5. 
Manual of Greek Metres by Hephaes- 
tion, T. Gaisford. 

Metrik, von August Apel, 241—French 
critic’s opinion of Wordsworth, attempt 
to measure his poetry, 242—English 
prosody, 244—knowledge of music 
necessary to the study of Greek Metres 
—Zelter’s letter to Goethe—opinions of 
Steele, Thelwall, Chapman, and Guest, 
246—Dr. Burney’s confusion between 
rhythm and metre—music closely con- 
nected with poetry—reference to Porson 
and Blomfield, 265— Bentley and Her- 
mann, 270—Porson’s doctrine of Cesura 
exemplified, 281—Apel’s time theory, 
286—Difference between Bickh and 
Apel, 289—neglect of music in modern 
education, 292. 

Milosch, Prince of Servia, his importance 
with Austria and Russia, 148. 

Miscellaneous Literary Notices, 229, 454, 

Moliere, anecdote of, 352. 

Mons, musical trial, 444. 

Montesquieu, his writings, 354. 

Morier, Mr., minister plenipotentiary at 
the court of Persia, 177. 

Moschus, Phoenician, on particles, 50. 

Music abroad and at home, 444. 

Mythological mysteries, whether preserved 
for their sacredness or from the power 
exercised by priests over the minds 
of men, 66—fanciful or real meaning 
of symbols; coins to be relied on for 
veracity, 67. 


N. 


Nadir Shah expelled Turks from Persia, 
but renewed the treaty with Russia, 
170. 

Naples, musical notice of, 222. 

Napoleon, anecdotes of, 396—during the 
campaign of 1814, his inactivity, 404 
—his interview with Olsoofief, 407— 
influence of his presence, ib.—subject 
to mental paralysis on a defeat, 409. 

Navigation considered as distinct from 
seamanship, 2—importance of a theo- 
retical knowledge of the law of storms, 
8—rules for laying a ship to in a hurri- 
cane, 9, 

Nawaub, Vizier, and Mogul, Emperor’s 
treacherous conduct to them, 106. 


INDEX. 


Nepaul joins the Burmese against the 
British, 95. 

Nesselrode, Count, affairs of Persia, 433- 

New works published on the continent, 
list of, 459. 

Notes on Indian affairs, by the Hon. Fred. 
J. Shore, 109. 


Oo. 


Olsoofief, the Russian general in 1814, his 
interview with Napoleon, 407. 

Oude, English usurpation of, and late pro- 
ceedings in India, 9S—Prince of, Ekbal- 
ood Dowlah, his appearance in London, 
ib. 

Ouseley, Sir Gore, embassy to Persia, 177. 


P. 


Palgrave’s, Sir F., Truths and Fictions 
of the Middle Ages, 29. 

Paracelsus appointed to the first chemical 
chair, account of him, 34. 

Paris musical announcements, 219, 447. 
Pascal, Blaise, his wonderful genius, 
writings, and remarkable death, 351. 
Paul, Emperor, incorporated Georgia with 
Russia in 1800, was put to death the 

following year, 173. 

Persia, Russia, Turkey, France, 411— 
parliamentary papers relative to, ib.— 
intrigues of Russia, whether warranted 
by the emperor, ib., 438—apology ac- 
cepted by the English government ; 
points to be considered, 1. Was Persia 
justifiable in invading Affghanistan ; 
2. How far was Russia justifiable in the 
course pursued by her agents, 413— 
Khorassan not an integral part of Persia, 
though paying tribute on condition of 
being considered otherwise independent, 
ib— Mr, Ellis’s letters, 414—Kamran 
the first aggressor, right of Persia to 
punish him, 415—rival claims to Herat, 
416—propositions to Persia from Herat, 
418—answer of Persia, 420—England 
supports Kamran, 423—conduct of the 
governor-general, 425—letter of M. 
Rodofinikin, 429—British neutrality, 
430—Mr.McNeil’s letter, 432—conduct 
of Russian agents, 433—Count Nessel- 
rode, ib.—delays in assisting Cabul, 454 
—Lord Auckland’s supineness ; Herat 
besieged by Persia, defended by Lieut. 
Pottinger; good faith of Nicholas; 
state of Turkey with regard to Egypt, 
439—and conduct of Russia, 440. 
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Persia, cruelties exercised there, 175—its 
first connexion with England in 1800, 
175—the Shah solicited the aid of Na- 
poleon against Russia 1805; a treaty 
concluded in 1807 ; assistance solicited 
from the British government in India, 
refused ; splendid mission of Sir Har- 
ford Jones, 1808 ; expelled the French 
and secured the alliance of England and 
Persia, 1809; terms of treaty, 176— 
various disputes with Russia, 179, 180 
—war with Russia 1826, 181—treaty 
of peace 1828 inimical to England, 
182. 

Peter the Great, his conduct towards 
Persia, 169. 

Petersburg, St., state of music, 219— 
Thalberg, 447. 

Phlogistic theory, by whom originated, 39. 

Photogenic drawings, 213. 

Piedmont extraordinary pianist, 446. 

Policy, actual, of Russia in Asia, 161. 

Porson, Dr., his doctrine of Cesura, 275. 

Pottinger, Lieut., his defence of Cabul, 
437. 

Prague, Norma, translated by Mrs. A. 
Shaw, 446, 

Price, Dr., revived alchemy, 35—poison- 
ed himself to avoid detection, ib. 

Priestley, Dr., born 1743. .44—his ecclesi- 
astical career ; Socinian principles in- 
jurious to him ; meeting with Franklin; 
studies electricity ; chance directs him 
to study gas, carbonic and hydrogen ; 
discovers twelve gases; becomes a puli- 
tician ; mob burn his house and library ; 
escapes to London; dies in America 
from accidental poison. 

Proclamation of the governor-general of 
India, 411. 

Prometheus considered allegorically, 72. 

Pyramids, where used as symbols, 71. 


R. 


Redfield’s meteorological sketches, 1— 
reply to Mr. Espy on the whirlwind 
character of certain storms, ib. 

Reid’s, Col., Law of Storms, 1. 

Rome, musical notice of, 221. 

Rosicrusians arose, 35. 

Royal society founded by Charles Il. 1662, 
36. 

Runjeet Sing, our ally, threatened with 
invasion, 94. 

Russian expeditions to India in 1819 and 

1839 ; emperor's summons to the chiefs 

from Cabul and Candabar, 96—Dost 

Mahommed Khan opposes Runjeet Sing 
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under the pretence of a religious cru- 
sade. 

Russia versus India, by an old Indian, 202 
views of Russia upon Norway ; general 
view of the present position of Russia 
with regard to the European states, 204 
—and inquiry into her ultimate views, 
211. 

Russian Actual Policy, 161— present 
political position, 162—opinion of Lord 
Londonderry, 163—antagonisms in 
Russia, ist, the Russian and German 
parties; 2nd, the emperor and his 
ministry ; characters of different par- 
ties; Emperor Nicholas, 166—conduct 
of his ministers, 167—Poland, 168— 
the emperor’s disavowal of the acts of 
his ministers, 169—particulars of the 
conduct of Russia with regard to Persia 
from the year 1717; various proposals 
passing between Russia and Persia in 
1825..179—death of Emperor Alex- 
ander, 180—treaty with Persia and 
consequent massacre of Russian envoy 
and suite, 183. 

Russians, campaign of, in France, in 1814, 
by A. M. Danilefsky, 380. 

Russia, Persia, Turkey, France, 411. 

Russian Literary Biography—Lomonosov 
and his Contemporaries, 316—book 
opensas a romance ; Lomonosov studies 
at Moscow and Petersburg; forms a 
theory of electricity similar to that of 
Franklin ; jealousy between Lomonosov 
and Sumarakov the tragedian; his 
death, 330. 

Russia, literary notices of, 457. 


Ss. 


Saltsburg, birth place of Mozart, 221. 

Scheele, chemist, 1742, born Stralsund, 
account of him; patronised by Berg- 
man ; discovers various acids, the tar« 
taric, fluosilicic, manganesic, arsenic, 
molybdic, lactic, mucic, tungstic, prus- 
sic, citric, and gallic, 41. 

Schiller, account of, 133. 

Scottish melodies, ancient, 449. 

Servia, its former insignificance but rapid 
growth, 147. 

Shore, Hon. F. J., notes on Indian affairs, 
109. 

Siécles, les, ou Histoire générale pittoresque 
des temps primitifs, de l’Antiquité, du 
Moyen Age, et des temps modernes ; 
par un société de gens de lettres ; sous 
la direction de M. A. C, Albites, $39. 

Soul, symbolic representations of the, 77. 
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Stahl, George Earnest, great chemist, 
born 1660,.38—originator of the phlo- 
gistic theory, 39. 

Stewart. See Londonderry. 

Stonehenge, known to Diodorus Siculus, 
69. 

Storms, law of, by Col. Reid, 1—con- 
sidered as vortices by Col. Capper, 2— 
nature of hurricanes, ib.—rotatory mo- 
tion of winds—considered as whirlwinds, 
ib.—hurricanes, 3—in various places, 
West Indies, Mauritius, America, &c., 
ib.—opinion of Franklin on north-east 
storms, 5 — different movement of 
storms in the northern and southern 
hemispheres, 7—rules for managing a 
ship in storms, 9. 

Storms, duration of, 16. 

Sumarakov, Russian tragedian, 330. 

Swarts, inventor of gunpowder ¥ other 
notices of this knowledge, 29. 

Swedenborg, doctrine of atoms, diversity 
of form, 52. 

Symbolik und Mythologie der Alten Volker, 
besonders der Griechen, Symbols and 
Mythology of the Ancient Nations, 
especially the Greeks, by F. Creuzer, 62 
—uncertainty of the statements of 
ancient authors ; similarity ofall heathen 
systems, 65, 






















T. 








Talbot, Mr. H. F., photogenic drawing, 
513—Mr. Talbot’s process, 214. 

Teignmouth, Lord, his conduct in India, 
107—unjustly assailed by White. 

Theatres of London, 448. 

Tieck’s Collected Tales, 358—Der Hexen- 
Sabbath, on Catholic Bigotry ; Die 
Verlobung, Puritanical Hypocrisy ; 
Des Dichters Leben, Fanaticism ; Der 
Jahrmarkt, Provincial Life ; The Story 
of Wandersiichtigen, on the Illuminati 
and Animal Magnetism. 

Treaty, late, between Austria and Eng- 

land, 143—Fourteen Articles, 144—146 














INDEX. 


LONDON: 
C, ROWORTH AND SONS, BELL YARD, 
TEMPLE BAR. 


—their influence upon our trade and 

commerce ; Servia, its increase ; Prince 

Milosch, Russia and Austria attempt 
an ascendancy over him, 

Treaty between England and Persia in 
1809..176. 

Turkey, Russia, Persia, France, 411. 

—, literary notices of, 228. 





V. 


Venice, musical debutante, 221, 444. 

Versailies, 295—Les Fastes de Versailles; 
Le Palais de Versailles ; Galeries his- 
toriques de Versailles ; progress of the 
Fine Arts in France from the 17th 
century, 297—encouraged by Francis 
i. and Henry II., but nearly lost under 
the succeeding kings ; Versailles chosen 
by Louis XIII. as a quiet retreat; a 
modest chateau erected for him as a 
hunting box; Louis XIV. preserved 
while he built round it ; supposed origin 
of this splendid building; féte given by 
Fouquet, 305—improvement in the 
arts; rapid increase of artists; Ver- 
sailles the seat of politics; its history 
is that of the whole civilized world; 
the monarchy and the palace sunk 
together from the death of Louis XIV. 
to that of Louis XVI. 

Vienna musical prize, 220, 444. 


W. 


Wolf, the monadist, 52. 

Wollaston, Dr., proves the theory of new 
chemical philosophy, 49— infinite divi- 
sibility of matter; sun has no atmo- 
sphere, 50. 


Z. 


Zealand, ancient Celtic or Scandinavian 
temple found there similar to that of 
Stonehenge, 69. 






















